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1 HE fubfequent Treatife was occafioned by 
an appointment, which I underftood to have 
taken place in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
that candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts fhall be examined in the " Elements of 
" Moral and Political Philofophy." 

No one can rejoice more fincerely than 

mylelf at every academical regulation, which 

promotes the ftudy of morality ; a ftudy of 

univerfal importance, and deferving of the 
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utmoft encouragement in a feminary parti- 
cularly defigned to complete the education of 
Chriftian minifters. Nor can any one be 
more fully convinced of the purity of the 
motives which gave rife to the appointment 
which I have mentioned, or more willing 
to bear ample teflimony to the excellence of 
various parts of Mr. Paley's work. Yet I am 
alfo perfuaded that the principle alTumed by 
Mr. Paley, as the criterion of moral dntjj^ is 
open to fundamental objedlions of the utmoft 
magnitude ; and that many of his conclufions 
are not fuch as juft reafoning would eftablifh. 
As I fhall hereafter have occafion to fpeak of 
fome general caufes likely to facilitate the re- 
ception of any erroneous opinions maintained 
in the work in queftion, I fhall at prefent 
only obferve, that thofe opinions muft operate 
with particular force, when apparently fanc- 
tioned by the approbation of one of our 
Univerfities ; and with confequenccs particu- 
larly to be lamented, when inftilled into per- 
fons of that age, in which the mind is eafily 
3 impreifed. 
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imprefled, and liable to acquire a lading par- 
tiality for the principles which it imbibes. 

It is not my intention to hold up to public 
notice every error into which I may imagine 
Mr. Paley to have fallen, nor to cdnftrudt a 
complete fyftem of morality. The former 
purpofe would be uncandid, the 'latter pre* 
fumptuous. After preparing my way by an 
examination of Mr. Paley's fundamental po- 
fition, I (hall endeavour to eftablifh principles 
lefs exceptionable j and fhall briefly apply 
them to the conftitution of civil fociety. I 
fhall alfo make incidental remarks on fuch of 
Mr. Paley's conclufions as fall within my im- 
mediate plan, when they appear to me to be 
inaccurate, and at the fame time to bear on 
topics of importance. I am willing to believe 
that in the controverfial remarks interfperfcd 
through the fubfequentTreatife,Ifhall not for- 
get what is due to the very refpedable author 
who is the fubjed of them; and to hope that 

the 
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the fame confiderations, which have led me 
to inveftigate the errors of others, will teach 
me to acknowledge with gratitude the detec- 
tion of my own. 

In prefixing my name to thi? publication, 
I am far from bemg actuated by a wifli to 
be perfonally known as an antagonift of Mr. 
Paley. The fad is, that a confiderable por- 
tion of the following pages was written before 
I had the mod diftant idea of avowing them. 
Reflexion, however, and the opinion of others, 
convinced me that it would be in vain to ex- 
-peGt a fhort and anonymous performance to 
attract fuch a (hare of public attention, as to 
have a chance of counteradting in any degree 
the acknowledged fentiments of Mr. Paley ; 
and that, by purfuing my original plan, I 
fhould at once enfure to this Treatife that 
total negle<fl: and oblivion, to which a book 
authenticated by the fignature of any indivi- 
dual is not ufually configned, until a fair trial 

7 ha8 



has been granted, and the fentence has been 
found to be deferved* 

I cannot clofe this Preface without per- 
forming an a£t of Juftice, and exprefling how 
materially I have been indebted in many of 
the fubfequent difcuffions to the important 
obfervations fuggefted by my excellent friend, 
Mr. Babington, of Rothley Temple. 



YoxALL Lodge, 
March 27, 1789. 
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PART I. 

lEXAMINATION OF MR. PA^LEy's FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY. 



CHAP, t 



Introductory remarks on tiIe " elements oii 

** MORAl. AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.** 

JlIe who offers his opinions to the world 
ought to be impelled by fuch motives as will 
vindicate him, to the fatisfia£tion of candid 
minds, from the charge of unnecefTary obtru- 
fion. I have already noticed, in my preface^ 
the general grounds on which I venture to 
.folicit ^attention to my fentimenfs on fubjeds 
of morality. Thofe grounds it may now. be 
proper more fully to explain. 

Mr. Paley has obtained, and has in many 
refpe(Ss deferved, a very large fhare of public 
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favour. The felefkion of the moft important 
topics for the exercife of his abilities; the 
fedulous induftry with which he has profe- 
cuted his refearches ; the fpirit of benevolence 
and piety which pervades and animates his 
writings ; thefe are merits which entitle him 
to the diftinguifhed regard of every friend of 
natural and revealed religion. Where fhall 
we difcover founder or more pointed argu- 
ments than thofe by which many of his pofi- 
tions are enforced ? Where fhall we look for 
models of elucidation more appofite than the 
examples by which many of his arguments 
are illuftrated ? Where is the work, in which 
the intricacies of abftrufe fpeculation are more 
ftudioufly accommodated to pradical utility; 
and moral conclufions more happily applied 
to the incidents of common life ? Yet if into 
a work, recommended by fo many and fo 
powerful confideration?, fundamental errors 
have been admitted; if momentous conclu- 
fions reft on principles either falfe in them- 
felves, or improperly applied, or infufficient 
to fupport all the inferences deduced from 
them ; the probable cfFeds on the moral con- 
dud of men cannot fail to be in a high degree 
exteafive and pernicious* Every circumftancc 

which, 
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Vrhich, oti the perufal of one chapter, fpreads 
a glow of approbation over the mind of the 
reader, contributes to prevent him from fuC- 
pediing or difcovering the miftakes in the 
dext. Embracing, partly from the convidioa 
of his reafon, partly from his preconceived 
opinions of right and wrong, the conclufions 
prefentcd to him, he no longer doubts, if he 
had doubted before, the truth of the propo- 
rtions from which they are derived. Struck 
with the apparent purity of the ftream, he 
forgets to examine the falubrity of the foun* 
tain frpm which it fprings, and of the chan* 
nels through which it is conveyed. 

The ftylc and arrangement adopted by 
former moralifts, far from captivating .the 
attention of the ftudent, have too often taught 
him to confider ethical inveftigations as un- 
alluring and diftaftefuL He found himfelf 
perplexed with intricate details purfued 
through innumerable fubdivifions ; and fre- 
ijuently difgufled with the uninterefting con-* 
clufion obtained by fo laborious a procefs. In 
compliance with the prejudices, the indolence^ 
and in many refpeds with the reafonable ex- 
pectations d mankind, later writers have de* 
B 2 'viated 
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viated from the track of their predeceflbrs ; 
they have abandoned dry and unprofitable fpe- 
culations; they have mitigated the rigour of 
fcientific method by the elegance of flowing 
language; and enlivened the barrennefs of 
ftridt demonftration by the graces of modeft 
ornament. The intention was didated by 
wifdom, and has been executed with ability. 
The labours of Mr. Paley, and of others who 
have adopted a fimilar plan, have obtained the 
applaufe, and have influenced the condudt, 
of numbers, who turned from former trea- 
tifes on moral fubjeds with contempt and 
averfion. 

While I contemplate with pleafure this 
more general diffufion of knowledge of the 
mofl: important kind, may I not be permitted 
to remark that fome of the caufes, which have 
enfured to Mr. Paley's work fuch extenfive 
popularity, would naturally lead the world to 
overlook the defe<3:s inherent in any principle, 
afl!umed by him as the ground-work of moral 
and political philofophy ? And may I not add, 
that the principle which he has adopted is 
peculiarly calculated to captiyate the gene- 
rality of readers; while at the fame time 

many 
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many of his a obfervations and conclufions are 
fuch as tend to quiet the alarms of the rigid 
moralift ? 

The doftrine of general expediency, which 
affirms that utility is the fole meafure of the 
rectitude or depravity of every adion, and at 
the fame tiilie conftitutes the agent the fole 
judge ^ of that utility, will cheerfully be em- 
braced by thofe whofe indolence defires a rule 
of condudt eafy to be retained, and of uni* 
verfal application ; by thofe whofe vague opi- 
nions and ill- governed paflions are averfe tb 
abfolute and immutable reftraints; and by 
thofe whofe miftaken liberality of fentiment 
fuggefts that a moral agent fliould in every 
cafe be permitted to determine for himfelf^ 

• See Mr. Palcy's remarks on general rules, and oii 
perfeft rights. 

*» " It is not meant that any other perfon than the 
agent ought on Mr. Paley's principles, or on any princi- 
ples, to have been conftituted j\idge of the utility ; but 
fimply to ftate that Mr. Palsy's rule is in that refpc£t 
much more attraftive than it would have been, had it 
pronounced that a^iy others were to judgie for the agent, 
or that the fcriptures had in certain cafes taken from 
him^all latitude of difcretion." 

B 3 unfettered 
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unfettered by any dilates of revelation, what 
actions will promote on the whole his happi-* 
nefs or mifery. Other caufes, unconnected 
with thefe prejudices and errors, will concur 
}n producing the fame cScSt. The feeming 
piety of the idea, that the rule to which 
the conduit of the Almighty is conformable 
ihould be the ftandard of human actions, will 
dazzle well-difpofed minds. Perfons of an 
oppofitc defcription, who may find it conve- 
nient to affcdt a fenfe of virtue, will gladly 
profefs a principle which authorifes them to 
depart at their own difcretion from the moft 
pofitive rules of morality ; teaches them that 
fvcry unbending precept, however generally 
received, is founded on falfe and contracted 
views of things; and thus affords them a 
plaufible and never-failing defence for any 
ineafurcs whiph they choofe to adopt, 

Such is the alluring nature of Mr. Paley's 
general rule ; and many of the inferences de-r 
rived from it will accord with the reader'^* 
preconceived notions of morality. In the 
chapters to which 1 have already referred 
(not to particularize others) ' he is prefented 
with conclqfiOAS bearing evident marks of 

truth 
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truth and juftice ; and if he does not pau(e to 
confider how far they are confiftent with the 
principle froai which they are faid to flow, 
and how far they are compatible with other 
parts of Mr. Paley's work, he will be per- 
fuaded that the duties which he has been ufed 
to regard as of abfolute obligation continue 
iacred and indifpenfable under the hile of 
general expediency. 

I apprehend, however, that the principle of 
expediency is not fupported in Mr. Paley's 
work by any proof which will ftand the ted 
of clofe examination ; that it is liable, in the 
hands of man, to fuch mifapplication and per- 
verfion, that its general reception would ap- 
parently be moft unfavourable to human hap- 
pinefs ; that it is totally incompatible with the 
precepta of fcripture ; and that it never could 
be defigned, nor can poflibly be adopted, for 
the regulation of human condudt. In the fol- 
lowing pages I (hall endeavour to eftabli(h the 
validity of thefe aflertions ; and, in the place 
of general expediency, to fubftitute and apply 
other principles, founded on reafon, confirmed 
by revelation, and confequently not expofcd 
to fimilar objeftions* 
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They, who are deeply convinced of the 
pernicious and indefinite effedls of error, who 
are alarmed at the train of evils which would 
enfue if men were guided in their moft im- 
portant concerns by a principle deftitute of 
foundation, will not deem it uninterefting to 
examine the validity of a dodrine, likely, 
from its owi> nature, to be fo generally em- 
braced ; and, from the mode of applying it, 
to be fo little queftioned. I am aware of the 
'difadvantageous terms on which a vmter, 
unknown to the public, combats authority 
fo powerful as that of Mr. Paley. Yet, 
whatever be the deference paid to names by 
the generality of mankind, an inquiry into 
fubjeds confeflcdly of the higheft moment, 
we may hope, in this age and country, will 
be received with caiidid attention, not only 
without the concurrence of adventitious aid, 
but even iii oppofition to it. It cannot, at 
lead, be apprehended that in our univerfities, 
confecrated to the inveftigation of truth, a 
prejudice, univerfally giving way, fhould fix 
its lateft refidence. " We ^ appear aftonifhed 
V^ when we fee the multitude led away by 

c See Mr. Paley*s preface. . 
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** founds; but we fliould remember that, if 
^^ founds work miracles, it is always upon 
" ignorance. The influence of names is in 
^^ exa£t proportion to the want of know- 
^' ledge/' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

- STATEMENT, PROOF> AND APPLICATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF GENERAL EXPEDIENCY ACCORDING TO 
MR. PALEY. 

It will be proper to lay before the reader a 
brief ftatemcnt of Mr. Paley's fundamental 
propofitions before I enter into an examination 
of their truth ; and I fhall leave them to make 
their full impreflion on his mind, referving 
my objedions to be unfolded in fubfequent 
chapters. 

After having fhcwn that thofe rules of 

life by vrhich men are ordinarily governed, 

namely the law of honour, the law of the land, 

( :"a\v-' ^^d the fcriptures, do not fuperfede the ftudy 

' --^^ l^of ethics; the firft being founded on caprice 

^ ' * / "^ fometimes abfurd, and frequently vicious; the 

^ fecond profeffedly omitting many duties, and 

tolerating many crimes ; and the third not 

containing a fpecific determination of the many 

particular cafes which continually occur ; Mr. 

Paley directs his inquiries to the confideration 

of 
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pf the moralienfe. And, having * proved that h i. /^. c 
its exiftence is problematical ; that its didateSyX. 
admitting its exiftence, cannot now be diftin- ^'^ i.^k 
-guifhed from prejudices and habits; and that W^Z- *. 
at any rate they can derive fubftantial weight 
only from reforting ta ulterior fanftions ; he 
aflerts that refort may be had to thefe fandions 
by a furer rule, and proceeds to develop the 
nature and the fource of moral obligation. He 
ftates that ^ all obligation confifts in being \ . 
urged by a violent motive refulting from the 
command of another j and that moral obliga- 
tion ^ implies the being impelled to perform 
certain anions, and to abftain from others, by 
the expedation of future rewards and punifh- 
ments, refulting from the appointment of God, 
Hence he infers, that " to ^ inquire what is our 
^' duty, or, what we are obliged to do, in any 









• Though I have concurred in the general concluiions 
eftabliflied in Mr. Pale/s chapter on the moral fenfe, I 
muft not be underftood to acquiefce in every thing which 
that chapter contains. The obfcrvation that " perhaps no 
' ** maxims in morality can be afligned which are univcrfally 
'* true, and do not bend to circumftanccs/' wilf be the 
fubje£l of future difquifition. 

^ Page 57, Vol. I. Ed. 6th. 8vo. To this edition all 
fubfequent references are made. 

9 Page 59, Vol. I. ^ Page 62, Vol. L 

" inftance, 






** inftancc, is, in effeflt, to inquire what is the 
^ ^^ will of God in that inftance." 






The truth of the Chriftian religion having 
i^ ^ ' , been pre-fuppofed, Mr. Paley then obferves 
^ -. ; that " there are two methods of coming at the 
( ' ** will of God on any point. 









^* Firft, By his exprefs declarations, when 
" they are to be had; and which muft 
** be fought for in fcripture.*' 






s, 

r 



** Secondly, By what we can difcover of his 
^* defigns and difpofition from his works j 
"^^ '- ^ ^* or, as we ufually call it, the light of 

*« Nature/' 



< \i 



On the prefumption of the divine benevo- 
lence,, a prefumption which Mr. Paley after- 
wards confirms from a confideration of the 
conftitution of nature, and which ipight with 
much propriety have beeti (hewn to be a fun- 
damental principle of Chriftianity, he concludes 
that * " the method of coming at the will of 

God concerning any adion, by the light of 

« Pigc 70, Vol. L 

** nature, 
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** nature, is to inquire into the tendency of 
** that adion to promote or diminifli the ge-; 
" neral happinefs/* /(i^/^ 4^^^/1^/^tr^l^ / Y" ''^^'' 

Whatever * is expedient he affirms to be 
right. But, in confequence of having fhewn ^ 
the neceffity of all moral government being 
adminiftered according to general rules, he 
fubjoins, ** It ^muft be expedient, upon the 
" whole, at the long run ; in all its effe£bs 
" collateral and remote, as well as in thofe 
^•^ which are immediate and diredl; as it is 
*' obvious that, in computing confequenccs, it 
** makes no difference in what way, or at 
" what diftance, they cnfue." 



Mr. Paley, having once eftablifhed to his n.* 

own fatisfadtion the principle of general expe- i 

diency, in the manner which I have ftated, ,^ 

applies it as the fole ftandard, not of thofe ,*^ 

moral duties only concerning which the fcrip- ^ 
tures do not furnifh him with fufficient infor- 
mation, but of all moral duties univerfally, of 



whatever nature, and however afcertained. 
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i Page 70, Vol. I. 8 Page 74, Vol. I. ^ 

»> Page 78, Vol. I. 

" The 
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, /* The criterion' oi right is utility/* J^at^ 
^ *' ever ^ is expedient is right. It is the utilitj^ 
: *' of any moral rule alone which conftitutes the 
•^ obligation of it/' And fhortly afterwards 
Mr. Paley, defcribing himfelf as called upon 
to ptove aflaiEnation, robbery, and perjury 
unlawful, inftead of making, or leaving room 
for, a decifive appeal to fcripture on the fub- 
jed, replies, " Thefe ^ adions are not ufeful ; 
*^ and for that reafon, and that aloncy are not 
•* right." He further declares that every mo^ /^^ 
ral role is liable to be fuperfeded in particularj ^ ^ 
cafes on the ground of expediency. " Moral ->^ 
philofophy " cannot pronounce that any ;:^ ^ 
rule of morality is fo rigid as to bend to nor. " 
'•\-:; " exceptions; nor, on the other hand, can 
flie comprife thefe exceptions within anyi 
previous defcription. She confefles that^ ^^ 
\ I y *^ the obligation of every law depends upon>;; s 
: -V V " i^^ ultimate utility ; that, this utility hav- ^ 
>; ^ ^* ing a finite and determinate value, fitu*?j 

\ ^ ^-- ** ations may be feigned, and confequently? j 
"'^ ** may poffibly arife, in which the general;^' 

J ;* •' tendency is outweighed by the enormity'^ --^ 



■ *:? >. •" 






i Page 71, Vol. L ^ Page 70, Vol. T. 

1 Page 72, Vol. I. m Page 411, Vol. II. 
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" of the pardiiular mifchief ;" and of courfe 
when ultimate utility, and confequently the 
will of God, render it as much an a^ of duty 
to break the rule, as it is on other oceafions 
to obferve it. 

But who fhall judge of the expediency? 
" Every "* man," he replies, " for himfelf." 
And is there not great danger of a man's efti- 
mating amifs the expediency in a vaft variety 
of cafes ; and thence adting in a manner di- 
redly repugnant to the line of condufl which 
he ought to have purfu«d ? Mr. Paley, anti- 
cipating this objedion, endeavours to provide 
againft it, and ventures a bold aflertion that 
every other fyftem of morality is not lefs ex- 
pofed, is perhaps more expofed, than that 
which he patronifes, both to cafual and to wil- 
ful mifapplication. " The ^ danger of error 
" and abufe is no objedion to the rule of ex- 
•* pediency, becaufe every other rule is liable. 
** to the fame or greater ; and every rule that 
" can be propounded upon the fubjedt (like 
** all rules, which appeal to or bind the con- 
** fcience) muft in the application depend upon 

private judgement/ 
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This paragraph, in which the argument Is 
couched in general terms, equally applicable 
to every cafe of expediency, contains the lan- 
guage and determination of Mr. Paley in ap* 
plying his theory to the duty of civil fubmif- 
fion or refiftance : and it contains what muft 
be his language and determination refpediing 
every other moral duty, as he founds all on 
the fame principle. 

The refult of the ftatement contained in 
this chapter is, that, according to Mr. Paley's 
principle, a man is botmd to the obfervance of 
each moral rule, as long as he thinks fuch ob- 
' fervance generally expedient ; that he is per- 
mitted, and even obliged in confcience, to 
difregard any rule, whenever in his opinion the 
violation of it will be attended on the whole 
with beneficial confequences ; and that with 
refpedt to every moral rule cafes may occur, in 
which expediency will a£tually require the 
violation to take place. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. in. 

REFUTATION OF MR. PALEVs PHOOF OF HIS FUKDA^ 
MENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

Our firft inquiry will naturally be whether 
the argument, by which Mr. Paley profeffes to 
prove the truth of the fyftem ftated in the pre* 
ceding chapter, be found in all its parts. 
Should we find it to be fo, all further difcuffion 
will be precluded. 

Mn Paley, after having fhewn that the 
duty of man confifts in obeying the will of ^ 
God, reafons in the following manner :^j^ ^^^ 
*^ God * Almighty wills and wifhes the hap- ;^ aJtL^ 
" pinefs of his creatures; and confequently-^^v.^ ^'/o 
*^ thofe adions which promote that will and ii,^j^\l / 
** wifli muft be agreeable to him ; and the '17 5' ' ' ^ 
•* contrary/' He infers as a neceflary con* ' 
dufion from thefe premifes, that " the ^ mc- 
" thod of coming at the will of God con- 
** cerning any adion by the light of nature 
^* is, to inquire into the tendency of that 

» Paley, P. 65, Vol. I. b P. 65 and 70, Vol.* I. 

C *• adion 
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>y ^^ adion to promote or diminifli the general 
*^ happinefs/' 

The firft ftep of Mr. Paley's reafoning^ 
that " God wills and wiflies the happinefs of 
^* his creatures," if underftood in the full 
latitude of the terms, demands our uncondir 
tional aflent. We kngw that the divine 
Author of the univerfe is a being of un- 
bounded benevolence. We k^iow that a dc- 
fire of promoting happinefs, or in other vsrjords 
general expediency, extending to ^//created 
beings, is an unchangeable niotive of his 

The confequence deduced from the^for&? 
going fa£t by Mr. Paley, that " thofe aftion^ 
^' which promote that happinefs muft be 
^* agreeable to him, and the contrary," is 
alfo ftridly true, if Mr. Paley be fuppofed to 
fpeak of adions in the' abftradt without any 
reference to the motives of the agent. The 
Almighty approves or difapproves of aftion^ 
viewed in this' light, accordingly as they fur- 
ther or impede his plan of univerfal good. 



Mr. 
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Mr. Paley's inference frpm thefe pofitions 
18, that " the method of coming at the will 
** of God concerning any adion by the light 
*' of nature is to inquire into the tendency of 
^* that action to promote or diminifti the ge- 
^ neral h'appineffs,'* 

This 18 certainly fiot a regular dedudion ; 
there is by no means a neceflTary connexion 
between the premifes and the conclufion. . 
Were the powers of the human intelled un- 
limited, and capable of deriving knowledge ' 
from any fpecified fource, of drawing it forth 
from every feeret repofitory in which it is 
ftored, Mr. Paley's conclufion would be j uft. 
For, in that cafe, in order to indicate the 
method of obtaining knowledge of any kind, 
nothing more would be requifite than that 
the ftorehoufe in which it is hidden (hould be 
fpecified^ .But as human faculties are circum- r;.^ *> 
fcribed and imperfeft, it is not only poffible,^.^^^/^^ 
but very probable, that with refped to vaHous ^^ c/e hoi 
fubjeds they may not be competent to deduce^ A' '^'^ -* < 
knowledge from fources, from wl^ich, were^^^^^ 
thofe faculties more extenfive and more "^^^^^^hJlcxi, t, J 
ful, we fliould have been able to obtain it. If, -'-^ i.e./ 
for example, we were defirous of knowing the J^l ' " * ^ 
C? will"'^ 
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t 

will of the Almighty on a particular point, and 
had learned by fome inconteftible proof that 
he had communicated that will to the angels ; 
what fliould we think of the advifer who 
fliould ferioufly direct us to confult the an- 
gels refpeding it ? No one can be faid to have 
pointed out the method of acquiring the 
knowledge either of the will of God, or of any 
other fubjed, unlefs, after having fhewn the 
fource from which, abftradedly fpeaking, it 
is derivable, he prove, in the next place, that 
man has faculties enabling him to derive it 
from that fource. Now on the latter head Mr, 
Paley is totally filent. He lays before us an un- 
doubted abftrad fource of the knowledge of the 
will of God concerning human adions, name- 
, ^ Jy, their tendency to promote or diminifh the 
!:•. j^ general happinefs : ' but he makes not the 
' -K^ ra«i^inalleft attempt to prove that our faculties 
^ ^. ^^^ , are fuch as to enable us to derive this know- 
t^^\..(r ledge from the fource in queftion. He con-r 
*t'**-*; tents himfelf with direding us " to inquire,^' 
when he (hould have proved us able to difcover. . 
This important chafm in his argument, entirely 
deftroys the validity of his conclufion ; and, 
until it be fupplied, his declaration that ^* an 
" inquiry into the tendency of adions to pro- 

•* mote 
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** mote or diminifli the general happinefs/^ 
(or, in other words, the rule of general expe- 
diency) " is the method of coming at the will 
*• of God,'* can be confidefed in . no>, pther 
light than in that of an a lHTm o 



^, hy prof^f. •* What though I admit," fome he- 
fitating reader of Mr. Paley's trcatife may ob- 
ferve, " that the Almighty wills and wiflies the 
** happinefs of mankind, is it therefore a certain 
•' and felf-evident truth, that in determining by 
^ the light of nature the morality of any ac- 
" tion, I am to regard nothing but my gueffes 
" at its tendency to promote or impede the 
" general happinefs ? Mr. Paley tells me that 
^* I am to determine it thus, and thus only ; 
" and of courfe means 'me to underftand that I 
** have faculties equal to the ofHce of thus 
" afcertaining it. But my fecurity that he is 

' •* right with regard to either point, is merely /^ 
" his unfupponed affertion. Is it certain anH 
" felf-evident that there is not one rule of mo- ,/ •y^^,^^ 
** rality which, under certain circumftances, it — "^ — ^ 
** may not be my abfolute duty to violate?' •^^^*^'^^-- 
'* Mr. Paley aflures me that there is not one; and ;/; /,,.;/* 
** tells me thatit muft be fo,becaufe the violatioir*^^** '\t *i . 
" of every moral rule may at times be generally\'/, V "/' 
«• expedient. Here again, if I examine into/'4. /^, , 
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" the grounds of his reafoning, I find it refting 
" folely on his former aflertion. Is it certaia 
" and felf-evident that God may not have 
*' placed within the reach of our faculties bet- 
•* ter rules of natural morality, better to us, 
** becaufe more obvious and more fafe than 
" the rule of general expediency ? Mn Paley 
*' tells me that he has not j and that every 
" other moral rule is liable to the fame or 
*' to greater danger of error and abufe. But 
•' for thefe fads alfo, if fads they be, I have 
" no affurance but his bare alTertion.*^ 

The preceding remarks may be confirmed 
and illuftrated by inquiring how far Mr. 
Paley's mode of reafoning would be deemed 
latisfadory or admiffible on other occafions. 

When St. Paul's cathedral was ereded, the 
architcd willed and wifhed the excellence of 
the edifice. This pofition we will fuppofe to 
be allowed. Confequently thofe proceedings of 
the workmen, which fhould promote that will 
and wi(h,muft have been agreeable to him; and 
the contrary. Granted alfo. Therefore the 
method which it was right for the workmen^ 
individually, to purfue, if they were at any 

time 
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fime without fpecific inftrudions, in ovdet to ^ ^); >^ I 
afcertain his will tefpeding any proceeding^- 
ieas to inquire into the tendency of that pro-* ^^ 
ceeding to promote or diminifli the excellence ? 
of the ftrudurci If one of the mafons had | S^ ^ 
reafoned in this manner, and, in conformity | ^ ^^ 
to his rule, had commenced^ at his own diA |>, ,s^ |^ 
cretion, an afch iii one place, and formed the ?i o ^ 
rudiments of a dome in another, would he ^ k \ 
have been able to exculpate himfelf from the V r 
charge of prefumption? would his arguments ^ ^ - 
have been judged logical, and accepted by the fs^ ^ ,' 
architefl: as a defence of his condu£l ? would ^rv' , ^ '^ 
he have been allowed to be capable of afcer« I ^ ?i 
taining the will of Sir Chriftopher Wren from r !v ^ 
his own crude ideas of archite<3:ural cxpe- • v ^ 
diency?^^^^^^^^^ ^. r. r^.'^^a^ ^d, ..,, 

This example may iufficiently iheW how m- ^, ^^^ /^^ 
conclufive Mr. Paley's mode of reafoning muft^^^;^^^^ ^ 
have been pronounced, even if he had appliedr^u Jj^cm ^ 
It in thofc cafes only^ with refpeft to which y'/^/^v^. 
we do not derive precife inftrudions from 
Revelation, But his argument will ftill more 
clearly appear to be altogether inadequate to 
the fupport qf his rule, when we refleft that 
notwithftanding his original ftatement, that 

C 4 the 
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the win of God is in the firft place to be 
coUeded from the declarations of it contained 
in the holy fcriptures, he in^ fa£t renders this 
rule in its application ^ paramount to the direc- 
tions which God has given to us in the fcrip- 
tures ; and authorifes every man to difobey 
the moft pofitive divine commands whenever, 
in his opinion, the obfefvance of them would, 
on tlie whole, be inexpedient. Let us recur 
to the inftance by which I have already endea- 
voured to illuftrate my argument. Let us fup- 
pofe the mafon not only to have commenced 
an arch and projedled a dome without inftruc- 
tions, but to have done this contrary to his 
inftrudions ; or to have pulled down an arch 
and a dome already finiflied, and making a 
part of the architect's plan. Let us farther fup- 
pofe him to have vindicated his condud: by a 
repetition of his former defence, and to have 
continued his juftification of himfelf in the 
words, mutatis mutandis, in which Mr. Paley 
putfues his reafoning at the commencement of 

c See the cxtrads from Mr. Paley, in the latter part of 
th^ preceding chapter. An inftance of Mr. Paley's man- 
ner of applying his rule to the interpretation of fcripture 
will fliortly come under confideration in the fubfequent 
pages. - ' 

I 

his 
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his chapter on Utility ; " So then my proceed- 
" ings are to be eftimated by their tendency. 
" Whatever is expedient is right. It is the uti- 
" lity alone of any one of your orders which 
" conftitutes the obligation of it. " ' You muft 

* allow too,' he would proceed, * that every 

* order is to be difregarded when utility re- 

* quires ; that with refpeft to eyery ^ order 

* fuch cafes may occur ; and that every ^ man 

* is to judge of them for himfelf. Confequently 

* your directions refpedting the arch and the 

* dome appearing to me inexpedient, I was at 

* liberty, and even obliged in confcience, to 

* difobey them.' Would the workman have 
been heard with patience ? Would his teme- 
rity have efcaped a prifon ? 

The preceding obfervations evince that the 
proof which Mr. Palcy alleges of his principle 
of general expediency is radically defedive. 
This principle, therefore, together with the 
whole fyftem built upon it, falls to the ground. 
It might indeed ftill be eftabliftied, if its 
aflerters (on whom the onus probandi un- 
deniably lies) were able to fubftitute valid 
arguments in the place of thofe which have 

^ Paley,P. 41 1, Vol. IL « Paley, P. 142, Vol. II. 

been 
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been fhewn to be inadmifSble. The objedl 6f 
fome of the following chapter^s will be to fhew 
that all endeavours to that purpofe muft be 
fruitlefs ; for as in this chapter fufficient evi- 
dence has been produced, that the rule of ge- 
neral expediency has not been proved to be 
true, in thctn it will be demonftrated to be 
falfe. 



CMAP- 
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CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENTS FURNISHED BY MR. PALEt's PRINCIPLE 
AGAINST ITSELF. 

■ > 

I PROPOSE to confider in this chapter the 
nature and tendency of the rule of expediency; 
and to inveftigate the efFeils which the general 
reception of it would apparently produce on 
the condud: and happinefs of mankind. 

After a perufal of the fentiments which I 
have exprefled concerning the principle of 
general expediency, my readers will be aware 
that reafoning of the fame kind with that 
to which I am now about to refort, v/ould 
not have much weight with myfelf if it were 
urged infupport of a rule of morality. For they 
muft neceflarily perceive, on the one hand, 
that to examine what effedls the admilfion of 
Mr. Paley's principle would produce on human 
happinefs, is, in fad, to examine how far the 
admiffion of it would be generally expedient 
for mankind j and, on the other, are apprifed 
by what has been already faid, that a proof that 

its 
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Its reception would probably be beneficiaf, 
would not of itfelf be fufBcient to impress me 
with a convidion of its being the criterion of 
morality. Yet, on the prefent occafion, argu- 
ments of this nature are not only allowable, but 
important; for though the refult of the in- 
quiry, were it to evince the probable utility of 
Mn Paley's rule, would be infufficient to prove 
it true, yet a proof that its reception would be 
pernicious, would inconteftably prove it falfe ; 
fince no principle can be true which is at irre- 
concileable variance with itfelf. If I fhall af- 
ford ample grounds for apprehending Mr. 
Paley's rule to be a felo de fe, to deftroy itfelf 
by ^ the inferences which may fairly be deduced 
from it, 1 fhall have adduced an argument 
againft it which may to fome minds be the 
moft conclufivc of any which can be alleged ; 
and to all, the beft preparation for an unbiafled 
reception of the reafoning contained in the two 
following chapters. 

A moralift, pofleflcd, like Mr. Paley, of a 
found and penetrating underftanding, adluated 
by a fincere reverence for the fcriptures, a 
firm attachment to virtue, and a decided ab- 
horrence of vice, muft maintain, if he alfo 

concur 
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ijoncur in Mr. Paley's principle, that in certain 
poflibJe cafes he fhould deferve not merely 
pardon, but approbation, from his fellow- 
creatures, for adtions which are ufually deem- 
ed the blackeft crimes. He muft maintain 
,that circumftances * may arife which fhall en- 
title him, on fcriptural grounds, to the reward 
of everlafting glory at the judgement-feat of 
Chrift, for his rapine, for his hypocrify, for 
his perjuries, for his murders, for having be- 
trayed his country, or abjured his God. He 
muft maintain that his private opinion of fu- 
ture contingencies is the ftandard which alone 
eftablifhes the meaning of the plaineft precepts, 
and the obligation of the moft pofitive injunc- 
tions, of the gofpel. 

From Mr. Paley*s conceflions it muft be al- 
lowed that no one of the cafes defcribed is too 
extravagant to be verified by fads, or to be 
authorifed by general expediency. But if his 
previous declarations would have permitted 
him to aflert that no crime, fuch as thofe 
which I have fpecified, can ever be generally 

a Paley, P. 411,' Vol. II. 

expedient 
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expedient (an aflertion which, on grounds 
very different from Mr. Paley's, may be firmly 
eflablifhed), his principles would flill fupplj a 
fundamental obje(3:ion againft themfelves. For 
in eflimating the confequences which would 
accrue to human happinefs, from their general 
reception, they require us to take into the ac- 
count not only thofe conclufions which are 
fairly deducible from them, but thofe alfo 
which we may reafonably fuppofe will be in- 
ferred, or fuccefsfully reprefented as inferred, 
from them by a confiderable part of mankind. 
Now, in the firft place, they would fully juftify 
a man to his own confcience in the commiffion 
of any one, or all, of the enormities which I 
have mentioned, provided he were perfuaded 
of the general utility of his condudl, whether 
that perfuafion were the. refult of reafon, of 
prejudice, or of fanatidfm, And, in the 
fecond place, it furely cannot be doubted that 
not only fanaticifm and prejudice, but that 
reafon herfelf would continually' miilead him 
wKo fhould argue from Mr. Paley's principle, 
when it is confidercd that the premifes, from 
which his conclufions are to be drawn, are as 
uncertain in their nature as they are unlimited 
7 in 
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In their number; being mere conjectures 
relpeding an endlefs traia of future conf^-* 
quences^ 

We hare already feen what would be the 
undeniable and neceflkry fruits of this dodbrine 
when applied by a wife and virtuous moralift. 
\Vhat then would be its efFedis when applied 
by a man poflefled of wifdom, but deftitute of 
virtue ; or of virtue, but deftitute of wifdom ; 
pr equally deficient in both ? Would it not be 
made to afTume every form under the hand of 
^ifice, and to countenance every pradice un- 
der the control of paffion and intereft ? How 
would it be narrowed and contraded v^hen 
fubmitted to the ignorance of the bulk of man- 
kind, fo little qualified to difcover and appre- 
ciate even apparently obvious caufes of utility, 
to forefee the more dired and immediate con- 
fequences of adions, and to comprehend the 
pioft fimple of the defigns of ^ Providence. 

In 

h Mr. Hume, the original inverftor of the rule of ge* 
peral expediency, not only admits thefe confequenccs, 
|but has the addrefs to reprefent them as* arguments in 
favour of his fyftem. Speaking on this fubjeft, he fays, 
(Eflays, London, 1764, P. 298, note, Vol. II.) " It is 
f* wifely ordained by nature, that private connexions (hould 

" commonly 
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In the light in which we are now contem- 
plating the rule of general expediency, we are 
to pay particular attention to the ufe likely to 
be made of it by princes and men in power, 
luppofing them to have adopted it, as their in- 
fluence over the happinefs of others is fo ex- 
tenfive and fo great. 

Let us confider then, whether the admif- 
iion of this rule would not be extremely favour- 
able to defpotifm. A monarch is told that 
there is no fuch thing as right in oppofition to 
general expediency ; and he is alfo told that be 
is to judge of that expediency. He can fcarce- 
Ij rtieet with a principle more likely to mif- 
lead himfelf J nor need he wifh for one more 
convenient when he is defirous of impofmg 
upon others. If he be a good man, confcious 
of the purity of his views, and ftrongly im- 

** ccmraonly prevail over unlverf;^! views and confidera- 
" ticns:" in other words, that a principal recommendation 
of the rule is the certainty that it will rarely be obeyed. 
Witliout concerning myfelf to inquire whether Mr. Hume 
has taken the mod prudent method of defending his prin- 
ciple, Tam glad to avail myfelf of his authority, in fupport 
of the ijiiXy that the rule of general expediency, if admit- 
ted, would, from- its very nature, be feldom gbferved in 
praftice. 

prelTed 
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prefled with aconvidion of the bleffirigs whicM 
Would arife from the fuccefs of his plans, how 
eafily will it vindicate to his own fatisfad:ion 
any line of condud: which he may wifli to 
purfue ! If he be ambitious and defigning, it 
will never fail to fupply him with fpecious 
reafoning, with which he may dazzle or blind 
a large proportioti at leaft of his fubjeds, and 
prevent them from oppofmg with firmncfs and . 
vigour thofe fchemes againft the public liberty^ 
which, either by bold encroachments or by in- 
fidious machinations^ he is attempting to carry 
into effed* 

Nor would this principle point ^ more di- 
i^dtly, or lead more rapidly, to civil than to 
religious flavery. When the matchlefs benefits 
of tru^ faith, and the invaluable happinefs of 
everlafting falvation, were prefled upoti him, 
how often would an *^ upright monarch be per- 

fuaded 

< Mr. Paley allows (P; 318, Vol. II.) that, if fuch cori- 
clufions as thcfe would follow from his principle, it mull 
be given Up. That they do refult frorti it, sippcara to me 
by no means doubtful. And in fa£l the reader has feeh 
that it muft be given up, if it be probable that fUch con- 
du£l, as thefe conclufions prof^fs to authorife, would ge- 
tyiiMj follow from its reception. Mr. Paley ftates, ih 

S perfea 
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fuaded that general expediency required him 
to abandon the heretic to the zeal of the mif- 
guided, but well-meaning, prieft ! And hovr 
much more frequently would the tyrant and 
the bigot defend upon this plea tlic precon- 
certed facrifice of an obnoxious fed to their 
rapacity and pride ! 

A moderate 



perfc£l conformity to his principles (P. 329), that it is law- 
ful for the magiftrate to interfere in the affairs of religion 
whenever his interference appears to him to conduce, by its 
general tendency, to the public happinefs. Will not fuch 
an appearance continually prefent itfelf to the eye of ig- 
norance, of policy, and of enthufiafm ? In the fame place> 
and in the pages immediately preceding and following, 
Mr. Paley decides on the fubjedl in equal contradiction 
to thofe diftates of reafon, which require every man to be 
permitted to worftiip God quietly in the way which his ' 
confcience prefcribes, while he neither infringes the civil 
nor the religious rights of his neighbour ; and to the ge- 
neral tenor of the gofpel, which reprobates perfecution 
as being wrong and unchrijlian in itfelf^ and not becaufe in 
the long run it would prove unfucccfsful. He authorifcs 
the magiftrate to employ any kind of perfecution what- 
ever, if perfuaded that on the whole perfecution is ufeful 
in eftablifhing religious faith. And the only fecurity 
which he affords the fubje£l: againft perfecution is his 
declaration to the magiftrate, that if generally adopted 
it would be pernicious, and therefore ought not to be em- 
ployed by him. Hovfevcr tlic magiftrate, if he fhould be 

difpofcd 
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A fnoderate knowledge of hiftory will 
teach us that this reafoning is confirmed by 
numerous fads. The principle of expediency- 
has been alleged to juftify fucceffive invafions 
of the civil and religious rights of mankind, 
too palpably unjuft to be vindicated - on any 
other plea. Was it not alleged when the 
Albigenfes were devoted to the fword ; when 
the fires of the Inquifition were kindled ? Un- 

difpofcd to adopt Mr. Paley's opinion on the latter point, 
will not fail to remember, that the fame inftru£lor has 
exprefsly forewarned him (Vol. II. p. 411.) that " ;/^ 
** rule of morality is fo rigid as not to bend to exceptions ) 
" that thefe exceptions cannot be comprifed within any 
* previous defcription ; that the obligation of e*i>ery law 
" depends on its ultimate utility ; that this utility has a 
** finite arid determinate value 5 and confcquently th'at 
** cafes may arife in which the genetal tendency is out- 
** weighed by the enormity of the particular mifchicf j" 
that is to fay, in which it bcconies a duty to difobey the 
general moral rule on account of the mifchief that would 
follow, or muft be fuffered to continue, were it obferved. 
The magiftrate, when under the ftrong prcflure of pre* 
fcnt motives of bigotry of of intereft, will probably not 
find much difficulty in perfuadlng himfelf that the exifting 
Cafe is one of thcfe lawful exceptions. And at any rate 
he would find this tommodious doftrine of exceptions a 
Very happy micthod of imjSofing on the undcrftandings 
pf others, and leading them to acquiefce in his plaufible 
tihdication of intolerance and cruelty. ' 

D a happily 
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happily for the world, its influence has not 
declined in modern times. Was it not the 
foundation cf the abominable dodrines of the 
Jefuits, of their intriguing counfcls as politi- 
cians, their unchliflian compliances as miflion- 
aries ? ' Have we not recently heard it main- 
tained to vindicate the breaches of faith, and 
the tyrannical ulurpationa, which have blotted 
out the name of Poland from among the ftates 
of Europe ? Do we not even yet hear it af- 
ferted to juflify the horrors of the flave-trade ? 

I have felefted the foregoing examples of 
the probable efFeds of the reception of this 
rule, as being capable, from their magnitude^ 
of defcription and iiluftration. But perhaps T 
Ihould fpeak with truth and accuracy were I 
to affirm that thenumberlefs train of evils which 
would fpring from the fame fource, and infert: 
private life, though fmgly not fufficiently pro- 
minent to be charaderifed, would colledtively 
produce an aggregate of mifery greater than 
all that might arife from the inftances which I 
have produced. 

Upon inquiry I believe It will be found that 
moft fyftems of oppreffion have been juflified, 

or 
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cr palliated, on the principle laid down by 
Mr; Paley, as being the principle on which a 
defence of them could be the moft eafily at- 
tempted. 

I anticipate the reply which an advocate for 
that principle ivould probably return to the 
obfervations contained in the prefent chapter^ 
He would allege that all moral rules, fince they 
depend in their exercife on private judgement, 
may be mifconftrued and perverted; that a 
charge, which may be indilcriminately urged 
againft every ftand^rd of morality, is not of 
itfelf fufEcient to evince the falfehood of any ; 
that I have taken for granted, rather than 
proved, that the rule propofed by Mr. Paley 
is more difficult to be applied, and more liable 
to be abufed, than other elemeixtary principle* 
of ethics. 

Let us then briefly examine whether the 
principle of juftice, which, antecedently to the 
publications of Mr. Kume and of Mr. Paley, 
was generally admitted, in argument ^t leaft^ 
if not in pradice, to be paramount to every 
pther moral confideration, be expofcd to equal 
D 3 danger 
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danger of error and abufe in the aj^Kcatiorv 
with the principle of utility, 

Juftice deduces her conclufions from prci? 
mifes which are always definite ; and, com- 
monly, few and fimple. Utility muft reafon 
from premifes avowedly fubje£t to no limit j 
unlefs fhe can affix a bound to the number 
and to the extent of that feries of confe- 
quences, which may arife from the adlions 
refpe^ing which fhe is to decide : confequences 
** collateral, remote, immediate, and dired: ; 
" as in computing confequences it makes no 
^* difference in what way or at what diftance 
•' they enfue "^.^ Juflice reafons wholly from 
fads ; which are naturally capable of being 
afcertained. Utility argues from mere con- 
jeftures refpefting contingencies ; which are 
of courfe incapable of proof. Juflice lays 
down a fyflem of precife and unalterable rules. 
Utility confefTes that fhe can frame ^ no rules 
" without exceptions,, nor comprife thofe ex- 
" ceptions within any previous defcription.'* 
Let the candid reader judge, from this fhort 

^ Paley, Vol. I. p. 78. 

comparative 
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comparative ftate;ment, whether the principle 
of juftice or that of utility affords the greater 
latitude for error in fpeculation, as well as the 
ziiore ample fcope for abufe in practice. 

Mr. Paley himfelf, in fome parts of his 
work, particularly in his chapters on utility ' 
and on general rules, feems ftrongly imprefled 
with a fenfe of the mifchiefs which would 
enfue, if men were permitted to difobey the 
commands of juftice whenever fuch conduft 
fhould appear to them expedient. His argu- 
ment, in the paflages to which I allude, coin- 
cides with mine in this chapter, and is incom- 
patible, with the admiflion of the principle 
which he recommends. A fhort extradt will 
prove the truth of thefe aflertions. Mr. Paley 
denies * that an^oppreflbr may be aflaffinated 
by any one who thinks him " better out of 
" the way than in it ;" becaufe *' if you al- 
" low this excufe in the prefent inftance, you 
" muft allow it to all who aft in the fame 
•' manner, and from the fame motive ; that is, 
^* you muft allow every man to kill any one 
•* be meets whom he thinks noxious or ufe- 

• Paley, >• 73, Vol. I. 
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^* lefs ; which, in the event, would be to com^ 
^* mit every man's life and fafety to the fpleen, 
^* fury, and fanaticifm of his neighbour ; a difi- 
*' pofition of affairs which would foon fill the 
*' world with mifcry and confufion ; and, ere 
•* long, put an end to human fociety, if not 
*' to the human fpecies." Now, has not Mr. 
Paley, in thefe words, defcribed and ftigma«- 
tifed his own principle ? Does not his dodrine 
of general expediency, which pronounces no 
moral rule to be free from exceptions, and au- 
thorifes every man to perpetrate whatever h^ 
conceives to be ufeful, commit the property, 
the liberty, and the life, of each individual to 
the fplepn, fury, and fanaticifm, of his neigh- 
bour ; and open wide a door to enormities 
fubverfive of focial happinefs, and deftrudivp 
of mankind? 

I will conclude thefe remarks with re- 
quefting fuch of n^y readers as are inclined 
to adopt My. Paley 's principle, to take the 
following queftions into their ferious confide- 
ration. 

FIrft ; does it appear probabje, a priori^ that 
the Almighty would leave his creatures to 

the 
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the guidance of fo vague and fo dangerous a 
rule? 

Secondly ; if an unprejudiced perfon were 
to argue from general expediency alone, 
would not his firil concluiion be, that this 
rule of condudl fhould not be adopted by 
fxien? 
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CHAP. V. 

^ROOP THAT MR. PALEy's PRINCIPLE IS IRRECONCXLEn 
ABLE WITH THE SCRIPTURES. 

I PROCEED in the next place to fliew, ac- 
cording to the method originally propofed, that 
the adoption of the rule of general expediency 
as the ftandard of morals, is abfolutely incom- 
patible with obedience to fcripture. 

I wilh, however, previcfufly to notice the 
tendency of that rule to impede the reception 
of the fcriptures, and of the religion which 
they teach, among thofe who at prefent deny 
their divine authority. It is a tendency too 
important to be pafled over without obferva- 
tion. 

I willingly admit that Mr. Paley does not 
lay down, or exprefsly defend, the pofition, 
that utility is the criterion of religious truth. 
Yet it is evident, from the paflages which I 
have already quoted from his work, as well as 
from its general tenor, that he maintains utili- 
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ty, of which every man is to judge for himfclf, 
to be the only infallible teft and criterion of 
the Divine will. If an infidel then were to 
undertake ferioufly to inveftigate the truth of 
Chriftianity, he ought, in the firft place, to fix 
Jiis attention on the determination of this fun- 
damental point, whether the reception of . the 
gofpel would or would not, in his opinion, 
promote the general happinefs of mankind.-— 
For, according to Mr. Paley's principle, the 
refult of his inquiries into that point muft de- 
cide, whether it can be the will of God that 
the Chriftian religion fhould be . embraced by 
men. In other words, the refult of thofe in- 
quiries muft decide whether it be true that the 
Chriftian religion has God for its author. If, 
in examining the queftion, whether the re- 
ception of the gofpel would or w^ould not be 
ufeful on the whole, he fhould decide in the 
affirmative, I>e muft confider all further evi- 
dence of every kind concerning the truth of 
Chriftianity as ufelefs; as being of a far inferior 
nature, and able to add nothing to the con- 
vidion already produced by the decifive tefti- 
mony of general expediency : and he would 
continufe a Chriftian, unlefs, by entangling 
Jiimfelf in the labyrinth of remote contingen- 
6 cies, 
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cies, he fhould think that he difcovered greater 
expediency in fome other fyftem ; the whole 
or the more expedient parts of which he 
would then be bound to adopt. But what 
if he fliould determine in the negative? — 
Unbelievers * in general profefs thus to de- 
termine; and Mr. Hume, in the latter fec- 
tions of. his Inquiry into the Natural Hiftory 
of Religion, gives on this very ground no ob- 
fcure preference even to polytheifm. He muft, 
without hefitation, pronounce our religion an 
impofture, although he were to be convinced 
that all the various teftimonies, on which its 

» Warburton, in his Alliance between Church and State, 
(4th edition, P. 78, note) afiirms, that Bayle, Collins, 
Tindal, Bolingbroke, and all the other writers againft 
Revelation, except Hobbes, laboured to (hew the Gofpel- 
fyftem to be in the higheft degree unreafonable. A re- 
ference to Lcland's account of deiftical writers will fliew 
that by the term ** unreafonable** Warburton did mean, or 
might fairly have meant, inexpedient. He alfo quotes 
(Alliance, P. 250) fome exprefhons from Roufleau, which 
fufficiently indicate that author's opinion : ** Chriftianity 
*' preaches up nothing but flavery and depcndancc. The 
"' fpirit of it is too favourable to tyranny for her not 
•' always to take the advantage of it. True Chriftians are 
•* made to be flaves, &c." To thefe names that qf the ccIq- 
brated j^iftorian of the ^oman Empire may be added. 

truth 
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truth is ufually reftcd by Chriftians, are fingly 
and colledlively irrefragable. That the go- 
fpel promifes to mankind the greateft of all 
bleflings, and bleflings which fully accord with 
our ideas of its divine original, no unpreju- 
diced man, who underftands it, will hefitate to 
maintain. But as he is far from doing juf- 
tice to the caufe of Chriftianity, who repre- 
fcnts its apparent expediency as the only evi- 
dence in its favour deferving of confideration; 
fo is he alfo who inculcates a dodlrine, from 
which that conclufion muft necefTarily be de- 
duced. 

Thefe obfervations, which feem not irrele- 
vant to the general argument, being premifed^ 
we may now proceed to the immediate objeft 
of the prefent chapter. 

Though Mr. Paley profejfles to derive his 
principle from the will of God, he has not in 
any part of his work attempted to prove its 
conformity with the only direct revelation of 
the Divine will at prefent extant among man- 
kind. This fomewhat fmgular omiffion cer- 
tainly does not make it the lefs neccflary for 
his readers to bring his rule to the teft of holy 

writ. 
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Writ. And they will be induced to attend td 
this trial with fufpicious care, when they re- 
flect, that the ^ very criterion of morality, re- 
commended by Mn Palcy, has been employed 
by the eminent hiftorian whom I have already 

^ Though Mr. Palcy and Mr. Hume agree in alTuming 
utility, eftimated by general tendencies, as the ftandard of 
morals, they diflfer eflentially with refpc£i to the fourcc 
from which they derive that principle, and the fandiions 
on which they ground the obligation of conforming to it. 
Mr. Palcy confiders the rule of general expediency as 
fiovjiftgfrom the luill of God^ and as enforced by the certain 
frofpeB of rewards and punipments in a future life, Mr. 
Hume reprefents it as fuggefied by nature f and has no in- 
ducements to offer in its favour, befidcs the prefent confe^ 
quences of adopting or difregarding it. Thofe who have 
karnt, from the condu£b of others and from their own, 
how frequently the glories and the terrors of another world 
fail to enfure.obedience to the revealed declarations of the 
will of God, will judge what might be expeftcd from a 
fuggefion of nature^ fanflioned by mere temporal motives^ 
when oppofed to the fclfiftincfs and paflions of men ; and 
will be convinced that whatever be the true principles of 
jtnorality, the obfervance of than can be fccured by n6 
ties Icfe powerful than thofe of the gofpel. 

It would have been uncandid towards Wr. Paley not to 
have noticed the above-mentioned difference between 
himfelf and Mr. Hume j though it is a difference which 
dges not afFe£t my prefent arjgument, 

named 
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named in a palpable attack on Chriftianity. 
Though the principle of utility ought not to 
be condemned merely becaufe it has been an 
inftrument for the fupport of fcepticifm and 
infidelity in the hands of a Hume, yet this 
circumftance naturally raifes apprehenfions, 
which even the authority of a Paley ought 
not to filence, and loudly demands the in- 
quiry on which we are about to enter. 

The firft confideratioh which will ftrike an 
attentive mind is the total filence of the Old 
and New Teftamenf on the fubjedi of general 
expediency. In no part ^ whatever of holy 

writ 

« The dircAion ** to do good unto all men/' will 
fcarccly be alleged as a fcriptural proof of Mr. Paley 's 
principle. It neither commands nor exhorts us, in doing 
good, to follow our ideas of general expediency, as the 
ftandard of moral obligation. It fimply points out a duty 
to be performed ; and l/savcs us to colleft, from other 
quarters, the principles on which we are to proceed, and 
the manner in which the injunftion is to be obeyed. So 
likewife the precept, " Love is the fulfilling of the Law," 
has no reference to the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry. It 
teaches us that benevolence is to be excrcifed on every 
proper occafion ; but it does not intimate, that we may 
fhew our love for one man by infringing the rights of ano- 
theri if fuch a ftcp fliould be fuggeftcd by our concep- 
tions 
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t^rit are we diredled either exprefsty or fey 
implication to frame our condud in obedience 
to this rule. The inftru£l:ions therein con- 
tained are, like the duties which they enforce, 
of two kinds ; fome are precife and'abfolute, 
as the injunftions prohibiting idolatry, per- 
jury, and various crimes ; others, equally obli- 
gatory, are indeterminate, as the precepts en- 
joining reverence of patents and charity to the 
poor. With regard to the performance of 
duties of the firft clafs, no fcope is given for 
the exercife of human difcretion, no deviation 
allowed as juftifiable thrcugh any confider- 
ation of the confequences of obeying ; man is 
peremptorily commanded to abftain from the 
forbidden adl. As to the others, though, in 
general, we are left to judge of the manner in 
which they are to be difcharged, yet it is by 
no means intimated in Scripture, that oiir de- 
termination is to be governed by the princi- 
ple ftated by Mr. Paley : and it will hereafter 
be fhewn, on grounds of natural reafon, that 

tionsof utility. Similar reafoning would {hew, that no 
argument in favour of general expediency could be drawn 
lirom the fcriptural rule, " to do every thing for the glory 
of God.'* 

this 
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this cannot be conceived to have been in any 
cafe intended by our Maker. 

But, in the next place, the Tilence of the 
fcriptures is not the only nor the ftrongeft rea- 
fon we have for, concluding that Mr. Paley's 
principle is inconfiftent with Chriftianity. Re- 
velation admits of no agreement or parley 
with a dodlrine utterly fubverfive of the fpirit 
and obligation of her precepts. The ftate* 
ment of Mr. Paley's pofitions, which has been 
given in the fecond chapter, together with 
fome of the remar)^ made upon them in the 
fourth, affords inconteftable proof that, in his 
opinion, there is no command in holy writ, 
however plainly exprefled, however forcibly 
inculcated, which a man is not permitted, 
which he is not bound, to violate whenever 
his blindnefs, his intereft, his frenzy, induce 
him to imagine that the violation v;ill ulti- 
mately be produdive. of advantage. Every 
man is thus inverted with an unlimited diC- 
penfing power, authorifing him to take the 
government out of the hands of God, and to 
decide when his laws are proper, and when 
they are not proper, to be obeyed. Such a " 
difpenfmj power has not hitherto been ad- 

E mitted 
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mitted among Proteftants; and It is as little 
to be tolerated, and as little to be juftified, on 
the plea of general expediency as on that of 
infallibility. 

Mr. Paley obferves concerning honour what 
he might, with no lefs truth, have affirmed of 
general expediency, that, •* if its unauthorifed 
•* laws ^ be allowed to create exceptions to di- 
** vine prohibitions, there is an end of all 
•* morality, as founded on the will of the 
** Deity ; and the obligation of every duty 
•' may at one time or other be difcharged by 
•• the caprice and fludhiation of fafhion," and, 
it may be added, by the fuggeftions of 
felfiflx ignorance. 

It may not be ufelefs to produce one of the 
inflances in Mr. Paley 's work, in which an 
adherence to his principle has led him to con- 
clufions at variance with the fcriptures. 

In his chapter entitled " The Confidcra- 
** tion of General Confequences purfued," we 
meet with the following lines : ^ " From the 
** principles delivered in this and the two pre- 

•i Page 273, Vol, I. « Page 81, Vol. I. 
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" ceding chapters, a maxim may be explained, 
"which is in every man!s mouth, and in 
*' moft men's, without meaning, viz. not to do 
^* evil that good may come — that is, let us not 
*' violate a general rule for the fake of any 
•* particular good confequences we may ex- 
** pe£t — which is for the moji part a falutary 
" caution y the advantage 7^/^(?/« compenfating 
*' for the violation of the rule." 

This explanation of the precept is no lefi 
circumfcribed than the permiffion of difcreti- 
onal exceptions is unauthorifed. When St. Paul 
rejeds totally, and with abhorrence, the doc- 
trine of doing evil that good may come, and 
aflSrms of thofe who falfely imputed it to hiin, 
that their condemnation is juftj on what fcrip- 
tural grounds can the precept in queftion be 
called by fo light a name as a caution ? On 
what fcriptural grounds can it be inferred, 
that the opinion which we may entertain of 
future confequences, whether particular or ge- 
neral, will in any cafe abfolve us from obedi- 
dience ? Let the reader fairly put a cafe to 
himfelf : let him fuppofe that it were in his 
power to obtain the management of a great 
empire by means of perfidy and murder; and 

E 2 that 
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that he were perfuaded that the confequencea 
of his taking thofe previous fteps would be on 
the whole beneficial to mankind. Would he 
then take them? Would he liften to the 
tempter who fuggefts to him, " All ' thefe 
" things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
*' and worlhip me ?" 

The aflerter of Mr. Paley's fyftem maintains 
that he ought. 
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Nay ^ but, O man, who art thou that re- 
plieft againft God ?" 



The utmofl which Mr. Paley's principle 
will allow him to affirm of the cleared and 
ftrongeft injun6tionsof fcripture, even of thofe 
which command us to worfliip God and to 
love him, to abftain from idolatry, from fraud, 
from oppreffion, arid from any other crime 
forbidden either in the decalogue or in other 
parts of holy writ, is, that they are ''for the 
" tnojl part falutary cautions^ the advantage 
^^ feldofn compcnfatlng for the violation of the 
nde.^^ In his opinion times and cafes may 
occur, of which every man is to judge for 

^ Matt. iv. 9. s Rom. ix. 20. 

himfclf. 
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himfelf, when the advantage of breaking the 
law will preponderate. For " no rule ^ of mo- 
" rality is fo rigid as to bend to no exceptions; 
" the obligation of every law depends on its 
** utility ; and this utility having a finite and 
" determinate value, fituations may arife in 
" which the general tendency is outweighed 
" by the enormity of the particular mifchief." 
I am aot furprifed, that Mr. Paley fhould de- 
duce this inference from his opinion refpeding 
general expediency ; for the former is the na- 
tural and neceflary confequence of the latter. 
Yet I cannot but wonder that a religious and 
confiderate mind, on arriving at this conclu- 
fion, did not inftantly revolt from the princi- 
ple from which it flows, 

h Page4ii, Vol. II. 
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C H A P. VI. 

DEMONSTRATIVE REFUTATION OF MR. PALET*$ 
FRINCIP](.E FROM NATURAL REASON. 

A FORMER chapter was employed in poinN 
ing out the infufficiency of the proof by which 
Mr. Paley endeavours to fupport his propofcd 
rule of general expediency. My readers may 
recolledt that the circumftance fatal to his ar- 
gument, was his not having fhewn, nor even 
attempted to fliew, that man has faculties ca- 
pable of difcovering what is generally expe-^ 
dient. It is my prefent purpofe to evince 
that the deficient link in the chain of his re^- 
fcning can never be fupplied. 

Mr. Paley having ftated, as we have al- 
ready feen, that the Almighty makes the ul- 
tirpate happirtefs of his creatures the rule of 
his condud, (a pofition which is incontrover^ 
tible, if the terms of it be underftood in their 
full extent,) immediately propofes this general 
plan of Providence as the invariable objefl: 
of our imitation j as the fupreme moral ftan- 

dard, 
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dard, by which we are to regulate all our 
adions. 

But are we to affume, as a felf-evident pro- 
pofition, that the path marked by the fteps 
of Omnipotence is the track in which weak- 
nefs and frailty are to tread ? Does it admit 
of no doubt, whether the principle Which 
gives birth to the decrees of eternal wifdom 
be the ground on which fhort-fighted igno- 
rance may beft attempt to found its condu- 
iions ? Does the infinite diftance between the 
Creator and the created afford no room for 
apprehenfion that the endleft chain of caufes 
and effedls, however naked and open to the 
fight of God, may be involved in clouds and 
darknefs utterly impenetrable to the eye of 
man : and confequently that it may be the 
wife purpofe of Providence that man, inftead 
of endeavouring to regulate every adion by a 
diredt reference to the great end which the 
Deity propofes to himfelf, fhould fix his at- 
tention on other not lefs certain, but lefs exten- 
five rules of morality, more adapted to his 
limited faculties, and of courfe more eafy to 
be rightly underftood and applied ? 

E 4 On 
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On another occafion Mr. Paley fhews him- 
fclf fufficiently aware, that the general rule 
by which the difpenfations of the Almighty 
are directed cannot be adopted as the guide of 
human adions. In his chapter on crimes and 
punifliments, after dating that the objed of 
the Deity, in the inflidtion of the latter is ex- 
a6tly to prbp6rtion the degree of pain to the 
guilt of the offender, and that of men, merely 
to prevent crimes, without regard to any 
fuch proportion ; he remarks, that " * it is 
*' natural to demand the reafon why a diffe- 
** rent meafure of puniihment ftioiild be ex- 
** pe£i:ed from God, and obferved by man ; 
** why that rule, which befits the abfolute 

and perfe(3: jaflice of the Deity, fhould not 
•* be the rule which ought to be purfued and 
•' imitated by human laws. The folution of 
^* this difficulty muft be fought for in thofe 
^^ peculiar attributes of the divine nature^ 
*' which diftinguifh the difpenfations of fu- 
" premc wifdom from the proceedings of hu- 
•* man judicature. A Being, whofe know- 
** ledge penetrates every concealment ; from 
^* the operation of whofe will no art or Hight 

i P. Z73, Vol. n. 
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** can efcape ; and in whofe hands punifli- 
** ment is fure j fuch a Being may conduct 
•* the moral government of his creation, in 
" the beft and wlfeft manner, by pronouncing 
" a law that every crime (hall finally receive 
" a punifhment proportioned to the guilt 
** which it contains, abftradted from any fo- 
** reign confideration whatever ; and may 
•* teftify his veracity to the fpeCtators of his 
" judgements, by carrying this law into ftria 
** execution. But, when the care of the 
** public fafety is intrufted to men, whofe 
*' authority over their fellow-creatures is li- 
** mited by defeds of power and knowledge ; 
" from whofe utmoft vigilance and fagacity 
" the greateft offenders often lie hid ; whofe 
*' wifeft precautions and fpeedieft purfuit may 
" be eluded by artifice or cpncealment j a d'lf- 
^^fcrent necejfity^ a new rule^ of proceeding 
^^ rejtihs from the very imperfcElion of their 
''fucultiesr 

Now the divine rule of infliding punifli- 
ments comes recommended to us by the fame 
fapdion on which the rule of general expe- 
diency is propofed ; namely, by the conduct 
of the Almighty. Had Mn Paley originally 

employed 
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employed with refpedt to the latter, the fame 
train of reafoning which he has adopted con- 
cerning the former, he could fcarcely, I think, 
have failed to difcern that the imperfedion of 
our faculties, compared with the peculiar at- 
tributes of the divine nature, proves the fame 
neceflity for a different rule of human actions 
in the one cafe as in the other. 

From the very principle of divine benevo- 
lence, on which Mr. Paley attempts to found 
his doftririe of general expediency, we mufl 
be convinced that our Maker would never 
fubje<fl his creatures to a rule, which it is im- 
pofTible for them to apply, and confequently 
to obey. A moment's refledion may be fuf- 
ficient to teach us, that fuch is the rule ^ pro- 
pofed by Mr. Taley. General expediency is 
an infbrument not to be wielded by a mortal 
hand. The nature of general confequcnces is 

^ ** By prefuming to determine what is fit and what is 
beneficial, they prefupjiofe more knowledge of the uni- 
vcrfal fyftem than man has attained*; and therefore depend 
upon principles too complicated and extenfive for our 
comprehenfion j a^d there can be no fecurity in the con- 
, (equence when the premifes are not underftood." 

Dr. Johnfotfs Journey to the Wejiern IJlefy p. 253. 

too 
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too comprehenfive to be embraced by the hu- 
man underftanding, too dark to be penetrated 
by human difcernment. In contemplating an 
adlion, who can form any adequate judgement 
of its collateral: and remote efFeds making un- 
ceafing approaches towards infinity and eter- 
nity ? Yet (as Mr. Paley ^ obferves), " in 
" computing confequences, it makes no diffe- 
** rence in what way or at what diftance they 
" enfue." In inftances the moft level to our 
capacities we perceive no more than a part of 
the effedls which may refult from our con^ 
duCt J a part perhaps which, in point either 
of extent or of importance, bears no affign- 
able proportion to that which remains unfeen. 
A faint glimpfe of particular expediency is 
all that can ever be attained by the wifeft of 
men. A view of general utility is the pro- 
perty of God alone ; in him alone it is inhe- 
rent ; to created beings it may be incommu- 
nicable : but, whether communicable or not, 
it can never be the foundation of a rule of 
condudl to thofe on whom it has not been 
beftowed. A proof that general good is 
highly difficult of inveftigation would have 

* Page 78, Vol. I. 
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rendered it improbable that mankind fiiould, 
in all cafes, be required to confult it : a proof 
that it is never to be difcerned demonftrates 
the impoffibility of their being required to 
confult it in any. 

The defcription which Mr. Paley ^ gives pf 
his own rule well deferves our attention. He 
fays, after having reprefented the duties of 
ftates as much more diflScult to be difcovercd 
than thofe of private men, that ** it is impoffi- 
** ble to afcertain every duty of individuals by 
** an immediate reference to public utility,'* for 
this reafon among others, ** becaufe fuch refc- 
" rence is often times too remote for the di- 
** reftion of private confciences.'' Yet a re- 
ference to public, or, as it is elfewhere called, 
general utility, is the rule by which alone Mr. 
Paley maintains that the confcience of every 
man in every inftance is to be diredled. Had 
Mr. Paley faid, that fuch a reference is always 
too remote to afcertain any duty of an indivi- 
dual, or of a nation, he would have given an 
accurate defcription of his rule ; and a de- 
fcription which would at once have (hewn it 

A P. 412, Vol. II. 
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to be fuch a rule as Providence can never have 
defigned to be confuked by man. 

But perhaps it will be faid that I have been 
combating a phantom raifed by myfelf ; that 
Mr. Paley by no means intended to affirm 
that our moral conduct is to be guided by an 
a(flual view of general expediency in this 
comprehenfive fenfe, that view being confeff- 
ediy beyond the reach of our faculties ; but 
that our adions are to be regulated by what 
appears to us* to be expedient, as far as we can 
difcern their probable confequences^ 

Such an explanation affords no fupport to 
Mr. Paley*s fyftem. It is a confeffion that 
we are to look not Xo general expediency, but 
to an expediency, which, as far as it adually 
exifts at all, extends merely to the few, and 
perhaps unimportant, confequences which we 
can diftinguilh ; in other words, to particular 
expediency, and that of a mod limited kind. 

It vvill not be difficult to dired the reader's 
attention to a few conclufive arguments, 
which will demonftrate the inadmiffibility of 
this rule of particular expediency. Let us, 

however. 
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however, previoufly inquire whether it ap- 
pears to be a rule, the obfervance of which 
would bed enable us to promote the divine 
plan of univerfal good ; and whether the duty 
of obferving it can be eftabliflied on that foun- 
dation, on which Mr, Paley's reafoning in fup- 
port of his principle avowedly refts. 

In the firft place, Docs the rule under con* 
fideration appear to be fuch, as would mod 
effedtually enable us to promote the divine 
plan of univerfal good ? Is the degree of ex- 
pediency, which we can difcern, in any cafe 
fuch as to juftify us in inferring that we have 
a tolerable infight into general expediency? 
Surely no one will anfwer in the affirmative. 
As well might an Abyffinian pretend to de- 
lineate the whole courfe of the Nile, in con- 
fequence of having traced the windings of 
the infant river for a few miles contiguous to 
his hut. As well mi^ht a fiiherman infer, 
that his line, which has reached the bottom 
of the creek in which he exercifes his trade, 
is therefore capable of fathoning the depths 
of the Atlantic. He, who has had fufficient 
humility to become convinced how feeble and 
• imperfed are the powers of the ftrongeft hu- 
man 
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man underftauding j how inconfiftent are the 
conclufions which he forms at one time with 
thofe which he deems juft refpedling the fame 
fubje£l at another ; how few are the confe- 
quences which he can forefee, compared with 
thofe which are wrapped in obfcurity, will be 
the moft ready to confefs his ignorance of the 
univerfal effects of his anions. 

If this argument wanted confirmation, it 
might receive it from a view of the moral, to 
fay nothing of the natural, government of the 
world. Even though we are prcvioufly con- 
vinced that the great obje(3: of the Almighty 
is the happinefs of his creatures, in numerous 
inftances we fee very imperfeftly, and in many 
others not at all, how the detail of his opera- 
tions conduces to the end which he has in 
view. Sometimes prefumptuous igaorance 
would Jead us to imagine that we perceive 
circumftances which militate againft it, as the 
permiffion of moral evil ; others wherein there 
is an appearance of imperfedion, as in the 
late eftablifliment and partial diffufion of 
Chriftianity ; and numbers which feem indif- 
ferent ta the defign propofed, or neither fully 
nor diredly to Cv^nduce to it* If then we are 

fo 
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io far from difcgvering the propriety and esi- 
celleace of the parts of a fyftem, which we are 
certain is framed inexad conformity to the ftan- 
dard of general expediency, we may the more 
eafily be convinced how little our utmoft faga- 
city can difcover of the ultimate tendency and 
effedts of our conduct j we may be aflured 
that we are wholly unqualified to determine 
whether thofe adions, which feem to further 
the particular expediency within the reach of 
our forefight, would or would not conduce to 
general good j that the limited knowledge 
of expediency attainable by the wifeft of men 
is unfit to be adopted as the bafis of moral 
reditude; and that, if it were adopted as 
fuch, we fhould very frequently be ading in 
diredt oppofition to* the will of God, at the 
time when ^ we had fondly perfuaded our- 
felves that we were mofl flrenuoufly and fuc- 
cefsfuUy employed in promoting it. 

In the next place, Can the duty of obeying 
the rule in queftion be in any degree fixed on 
the foundation, upon which Mr. Paley^s ar- 

• This lias particularly been the cafe with religious per- 
fccutors, bv^t by no means with them alone. 

. . ^ gument 
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gutftcnt in behalf of his principle avowedly 
refts; that is to fay, on the will of the Al- 
mighty evinced by his conduct ? Undoubtedly 
it cannot. Our knowledge of the attributes 
of the Deity enables us to affert his univerfal 
benevolence ; but our experience of his dif- 
penfations by no means permits ys to affirm 
that he always thinks fit to adt in fuch a man- 
ner as is produdtive of particular expediency ; 
. much lefs to conclude that he wills us always 
to ad in fuch a manner as we fuppofe would 
be produdive of it. This truth appears fuf- 
ficiently plain from the confiderations which 
have been recently dated : but here revelation 
comes to the aid of reafon, and precludes all 
further argument on this fubje£t. The Jewi(h 
Scriptures abound with inftances of particular 
evils brought, as it is therein declared, by the 
hand of the Almighty, on individuals and on 
nations for their ultimate benefit. And the 
Gofpel inllruds us that our heavenly Father 
has not adopted a different condud under the 
Chriftian difpenfation. We know that he 
wifhes the happinefs of each individual ; yet 
how often does he inflid on his faithful fer- 
vant a particular calamity, the difappointment 
of promiliag hopes, bodily diilempers, mental 
F difabUity? 
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^clifability ? Who would think himfelf autho- 
^ * rifed by his views of expediency in iaflidting 
/* thefe, or (imilar calamities ? But in the hands 
of the Almighty occafional evil is frequently 
employed, how frequently we know not, as 
an inftrument of producing general good : as 
the drug, which in its own nature contains a 
deadly poifon, under the management of the 
Ikilful phyfician becomes a faliitary remedy. 
General good we can aflSrm to be the uniform 
objeftof the divine conduct; particular good 
we can difcern not to be that objeft. Confe- 
quently, whatever reafon we might have for 
conceiving that we fhould be bound by the 
will of God to an invariable purfuit of the 
former objed, if we were able to difcern- it; 
we can have none for concluding that he wills 
Ac latter to be the fixed criterion of our mo^ 
ralcondudt. • 

It appears then that the rale of particular 
expediency would be far from aflifting 6ur 
endeavours to promote the divine plan of uni- 
vcrfal good ; and that it cannot derive fupport 
from any reafoning produced by Mr^ Paley in 
behalf of the principle which he recommends. 
If it be neccfiary to encounter a rule, equally 

unattradlive 
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UAattra(9tive and defencelefs, with a plain ana 
dired refutation, the reader is referred to the 
arguments which have been urged in the 
fourth and fifth chapters againft the rule of 
general expediency. Every one of thofe ar- 
guments applies with the fame force againfl; 
the one principle as againft the other ; for both 
principles appear equally calculated to fill the 
world with oppreflion and mifery, inftead of 
anfwering their profefled purpofe of promot- 
ing univerfal happinefs ; and equally autho- 
rife every man to tranfgrefs every command 
of revelation at his difcretion. 

The remarks contained in the prefent and 
the three preceding chapters have finally 
brought us to thefe conclufions% 

The principle of morals aflumed by Mr. 
Paley, whether that principle be general or 
particular expediency, is totally devoid of 
proof. The condud of the Almighty affords 
us no ground for inferring that he wills us to 
regulate our adlions by the one or by the 
other. Reafon rejeds the former as totally 
inapplicable by man * and each of them as 
F 2 leading 
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leading to confequences fubvcrfivc of itfelf. 
And' revelation forbids us to liflen to doctrines, 
cither of which arms every man with unli- 
mited authority to violate at his difcretion her 
moft facred laws» 
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P A R T II. 

GENERAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 
MEN, DEDUCED FROM REASON AND RE- 
VELATION. 



CHAP. L 

PRELIMINARY REMAKKS ON THE GROUNDS FROM WHICH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN CONDUCT ARE TO BE 
DERIVED BY NATURAL REASON — STATEMENT OF 
CERTAIN PRINCIPLES. 

It has been demonftrated in the former 
part of this treatife that general expediency is 
not the principle from which reafon is to de^ 
duce moral conclulions ; and the queflion im-> 
mediately arifes, On what grounds is fhe to 
proceed ? 

To this queftion I fhall endeavour to give 

in the following pages a diredt and fatisfaftory 

anfwer. But, before I reply to it, I wifh fted- 

F 3 fattly 
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faftly to fix one confideration upon the mind 
of the reader ; namely, that whatever may be 
the number or the magnitude of the errors 
contained in the anfwer which I (hall give, 
they cannot in any degree afFed the validity 
of the foregoing refutation of the rule of ge- 
neral expediency. That rule, I apprehend, 
has been proved to be inadmiflible through its 
own radical and incurable defe<9:s. It cannot, 
therefore, derive fupport from the real or fup- 
pofed miftakes in any other fyftem ; for what 
has thus been demonftrated to be falfe cdn 
never, by any mode of comparative reafoning, 
be rendered true. So that if I fhould pnfor- 
tunately prove unable to eftablifli to the fatif- 
fa^SlioQ of my readers the fundamental princi- 
ples of morality, which I am about to lay be- 
fore them, that circumftance will afford them 
no folid ground for recurring to the ftandard 
propofed by Mr. Paley. In that cafe they will 
do well to rejed both the one and the other, 
and look elfewher? for a fafer guide. 

A recolledion of the erroneous and fatal 
inferences, which vv^e have feen would natu- 
rally be derived from, a principle loft in remote-^ 
nefs and obfcurity, will materially contribute 

IQ 
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to facilitate our moral refearches. It will con* 
vince us that the utility of the premifes, from 
which rules of life are to be drawn, depend* 
on their not taking their rifeirom too high a 
fource, and on their being accommodated, as 
far as may be confident with truth and found 
argument^ to the general level of the human? 
capacity. From a view then of the fituation 
and nature of man ; a being placed on this 
earth by his Maker, endowed with peculiar 
gifts, and accountable for the ufe of them; the 
Divine will, relpecaing his condudt, may, I ap- 
prehend, be collected on feveral fundamental 
points ; and a number of rules be deduced of 
eafy application, and adequate to the purpofe 
of direfting his fteps in every cafe on which 
the gofpel is filent j rules, which will not only 
appear to be fandioned by the uniforrti tenor 
of revelation, but in return will fupport and 
corroborate the injundions of holy writ. 

Mr. Paley having remarked that the will of 
God, the invariable 'ftandard of our condud, 
is, in the firft place, to be fought in Scripture ; 
(a pre-eminence which the reader will remem- 
ber Scripture does not pradkically maintain in 
F 4 that 
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that author's application of his principle ;) and, 
if it cannot be difcovered therein, is, in the next 
place, to be coUefted from general expediency, 
fubjoins the following illuftration j which may 
perhaps ultimately appear rather to confirm 
the principles about to be ftated, than the fyf- 
tem which it was intended to fupport. 

• ** * An ambaflador, judging by what he 
*f knows of his fovereign's difpofition, and ar- 
•* guing from what he has obferyed of his 
" condud^, or is acquainted with of his de- 
" figns, may take his meafures, in many cafes, 
** with fafety; and prefume with great proba- 
*^ bility how his mafter would have him aft 
" on mod occafions that arife: but, if he have 
" his commiflion and inftruftions in his 
" pocket, it would' be ftrange not to look into 
^* them. He will naturally conduft himfelf 
•• by both rules: when his inftruftions are 
** clear and pofitive, there is an end of all 
•* further deliberation (unlefs, indeed, he fuf- 
" pedl their authenticity) : where his inftruc- 
** tions are filent or dubious, he will endea-* 
** vour to fupply or explain them by what he 

t P. 63, Vol. I. 
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•* has been able to colleft from other quarters 
" of his mafter*8 general inclination or inten- 
** tipns/* 

Where the ambaflador's inftrudions are 
clear, without doubt he will implicitly obey' 
them : and where they are (ilent, or afford 
ambiguous light, it is equally true Ihat he is 
to fupply the defedt, by confidering to the beft 
of his power what is likely to be his mailer's 
will. But in the latter cafe, he is not by any 
means at liberty to govern all his meafures 
merely by his own ideas of what may be ge- 
nerally expedient for his country. He knows 
that his mailer's uniform defign is to promote 
the general good of the empire; that defign he 
is bound to further, but not by immediately and 
univerfally taking upon himfelf to judge what 
proceedings willbemoft beneficial. He revolves 
in his mind all thofe particular circumftances, 
all thofe fpecific fadls, which afford a profpeft 
of fupplying the deficiency of his indrudlions, 
by giving him precife indications of his fo- 
vefeigri's will, and cohfequently of the line of 
condud which he ought to adopt. He re- 
fleds that his mafler has uniformly oppofed 
the opening of this port, the fliutting up of 

that 
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that river, the impofition of this duty, the re- 
pair of that fortrefs. To thefe points, though 
omitted in his inftrudtions, and to all points 
clearly analogous to them, he rigidly adheres; 
perhaps he difcerns them to be, on the whole, 
^ expedient for the empire ; but, if he is unable 
to difcover them to be fo, if he imagines that 
he fees fome appearance of the contrary, his 
confcience obliges him uniformly to infift upon 
propofitions which his reafon tells him are en- 
joined by the will of his fovereign. 

In like manner when a Chriftian, in any 
particular inftance, finds himfelf incapable of 
deriving clear and precife inftrudions from his 
gofpel, as to the mode of proceeding which 
he ought to purfue ; let him not feek or hope 
to remove his doubts by extending his view 
to a fubjed, which is inconteftably beyond 
the reach of his faculties, and can, perhaps^ be 
cffediually contemplated only by an infinite 
mind. Let him, like the ambaflador, confider 
' his own peculiar fituation ; let him endeavour 
to colled the will of his fovereign on fome 
fpecific and fundamental points ; and, from 
the refult of his inquiry, deduce fubordinate 
rules for the diredion of his condu(5l. There 
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is anotl^er circumftance to be taken into, .the 
account: the ambaflador may conceive that 
his maft.er is miftaken ; the Chriftian will not 
deeni the fame of his. 

It may be neceflary, before I proceed farther^ 
to obviate an objeftion, which may perhaps 
fuggeft itfelf to the minds of fome perfons^ 
againft the propriety of a part of the invefti- 
gations into which we are about to enter; 
againft fuch, namely, as relate to the natiural 
rights and obligations of men, confidered in- 
dependently of the modifications under which 
we behold them fubfifting in civil fociety. To 
us, it may be faid, who ate happily eflablifhed 
in the enjoyment of a highly advanced and re- 
fined (late of focial union ; who have little, if 
any concern, either with individuals or vnth 
nations, except with thofe who are nearly at 
the fame point in the fcale of civilifation i^ith 
ourfelves; what benefit can refult from exa- 
mining into the rights and duties of the foli- 
tary favage ? It is time ^hat fuch abftrafl and 
unprofitable fpeculations, the learned lumber 
of antiquated mcralifts, fhould at length be re- 
nounced by thofe, who profefs to have their 
eyes open to the aftual condition of the world 

around 
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tround them, and defire to fubmit to theit 
cotemporaries leffons of pradical utility. Nay 
it is, to fay the leaft, extremely doubtful, the 
objedor may proceed to affirm, whether all 
the natural rights, which might be enjoyed by 
an unconnected individual, do not of them- 
felves merge and become extinct the inftant 
that he enrolls himfelf a member of a com- 
munity. And hence all difquifitions refpeft* 
ing them appear the more palpably vain and 
unprodudive. 

The latter branch of the objediion evidently 
requires to be confidered in the firft place. 

The queftion whether any, and what, na- 
tural rights are retained by individuals in civil 
fociety, has excited muft difcuflion. By fomc 
it Is maintained that all natural rights are ne- 
ceflarily furrendered by men who enter into 
fecial communities. While others contend, 
that certain rights, which they *fpecify, are ne- 
ceffarily retained in their full force by each in- 
dividual member of every (late. The rea- 
foning. on both fides of the queftion has in 
common been equally theoretical and unfatif- 
fadory. And the fourcc of the confufion 

appears 
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appears to have been an attempt to eftablifli a 
general conclufion refpefting a fubjedt whicH 
docs not admit of one. The queftion, itmuft 
be remembered, is not a fpeculative enquiry 
what natural rights it would be moft advifable 
arid beneficial for the members of civil fociety 
to retain; but what rights they adually do 
retain. It is not then to be determined by 
the opinion which a philofopher may adopt of 
the benefit or detriment likely to refult from 
the furrender of all or of any particular na- 
tural rights. It is a queftion refpeding fads ; 
and refpeding fads which may vary almoft 
without limit in different times and , places ; 
and in each particular inftance it muft be de- 
cided by a reference to the laws and inftitu- 
tions of the community to which the invefti- 
gation relates. In every community the 
individuals compofing it, neceffarily retain 
full poffeffion of their natural rights, whatever 
thofe rights may be, in all refpeds in which 
no ^ written law, nor any unrecorded ufage 

• having 

^ Thus Sir William Blackftone dates that « political 
** or civil liberty, which is diat of a member of fociety, 
" is no other than natural liberty fo far reftrained by 
** human laws, and no farther^ as is neceflary and expe- 
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having the force of law, has abridged or tateil 
them away. If we refledl on the different 
ftages of improvement in which civil focieties 
have exifted, and do now exift, we (hall find 
it reafonable to conclude that they will be 
frequently difcriminated each from the other 
by the different degrees of reftraint impofed 
on the natural rights of their refpedive mem- 
bers. And an appeal to hiftory, as well as a 
furvey of the prefent ftate of the feveral nations 
in the old and in the new world with whofe 
manners and inftitutions we are acquainted, 
will fubftantiate the validity of , this conclufion. 
It would be abfurd to fuppofe that in apy 
community the natural rights of individuals 
remain in their original energy } for fubmiffion 
to partial reftraint is implied in the very nature 
of civil fociety. And it is not lefs' abfurd to 
contend that in any community whatever they 
are completely annihilated- No ftate, how- 
ever rigid and defpotic in its form of govern- 
ment, ever did or could proceed in pradice 
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** dicnt for the general advantage of the puMic- Ever/ 
** man, when he enters into fociety, gives up apart o( 
•* his natural liberty." Commentaries, Ed. loth. Vol. L 
P. 125. 
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to fuch ati extreme of control. No (late eVer 
attempted to take away from its members alt 
freedom of fpeech, all right of employing 
their time and their talents according to their 
inclinations, all right of felf-defence. It has 
been faid indeed, that all thefe rights, and 
more efpecially thofe relating to felf-defence, 
are derived to the individual from the law of 
the land ; being granted either by its tacit per- 
miflion, or by its exprefs declaration. This 
gratuitous aflertion however, which takes for 
granted the very point in difpute, will not ap- 
pear very reafonable, if it Jbe made evident, as 
I truft it will be, in the following pages, that 
all the rights in queftion are of the number 
of the common rights originally belonging to 
every man by the gift of God, independently 
of the exiftence of the human law. And 
therefore the law, to which their origin is er- 
roneoufly afcribed, whatever language it may 
hold, can be received in this meaning and 
conftrudtion alone ; namely, as declaring that 
in the inftances under donfideration it does 
not exaft a furrender of the natural rights of 
the individual ; but either leaves them totally 
unconfined, or fubjeds them only to the fpe- 
cified limitations. 

Q It 
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It h48 alfo been mwntained, that there arc 
certain natural rights which the individual 
members of a ftate cannot in any degree re- 
linquiOi. Perfonal liberty has Been placed in 
this clafs; though no fatisfadory argument 
has yet been alleged by thofe who ftationed it 
there to Ihew why he whom they confefled 
capable of binding himfelf to be in certain 
i^sfpeds at the difpofal of a mafler for a day 
or for a year, might not be competent to bind 
himfelf, if he fliould think fit fo to do, to be 
at the mailer's difpofal in the fame or in other 
refpeds even for life* A fimilar deficiency of 
proof prevails in the cafe of the other examples 
commonly produced. 

From the preceding remarks it appears 
manifeft, that refearch into the original rights 
and obligations of Unconneded individuals 
muft neceflarily precede all inquiries into the 
civil duties of men when united in fociety. — 
For the only objeds, the difpofal and arrange- 
ment of which can be claimed by any fociety, 
are the refpedive rights of its feveral members. 
The materials, therefore, muft be coUeded 
before the fabric can be raifed. 

A reference 



A reference to thefe rights and obligaitionS 
itiuft alfo regulate the condud of the mem- 
bers of the fame fociety towards each other^ in 
all cafes, when the gofpel is filent, and the 
' laws of the fociety do not giTC precife dire^-^ 
tions. : . . 

And a fimilar jfeferefice, the go/pel being 
again fuppofed filent, muft govern the beha- 
viour of men towards all individiials not be* 
longing to their own fociety, nor connedled 
with it by any eXprcfs or implied engage- 
ments* 

I (hall, therefore) in the fifft place, inveftl-* 
gate, by a reference to natural reafon alone, 
the primitive rights and obligations of man* 
kind. And after having. In tte next place, 
Ihewii that the concluflons deduced by means 
of that inveftigation fully accord with the 
general tenor of Revelation, I (hall finally 
point out the principle, on which thefe rights 
and obligations may be fufpended or modified 
in confeqUence of the inftittition of civil fociety* 

In purfuance of this plan I fhall begiii with 
endeavouring to prove the truth of the follow- 
ing propofitions. 

G !• Every 
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I. Every man has originally aright, by the 

gift of God, to the unreftrained enjoy- 
ment of life and perfonal freedom ; and ] 
to fuch a portion of the unappropriated 
productions of the earth as is neceflary 
for his comfortable fubfiftasce. 

II. He, therefore, who deprives another of 
thefe gifts, or reftrains him in the en- 
joyment of them, except fuch depriva- 
tion or reftraint is fandioned by divine 
authojity, is guilty of an a(3: of in- 
juftice to the individual, and of a fin 
againft God. 

III. Every man originally has authority' 
from Grod to deprive another of thefe 
gifts, or to reftrain him in the enjoy- 
ment of them in the following cales, 
and in thofe only : 

I ft. When in fo doing he ads accord^ 
ing to the exprefs command of God. 

adiy. When he proceeds in fuch 

deprivation and reftraint fo far, and fo 

far only,, as is neceffary for the defence 

.. ;..-'. of 
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t>f the gifts of God to himfelf, ot iH 
defence of the gifts of God to thofe 
\fhom he is bound hy natural ties to 
protect, or thofe by whom his aid is 
folicited or deemed acceptable, againfl: 
attacks uUauthorifed hj God» 

3dl7, When he proceeds to fuch de* 
privation or reftraint in.confcquence of 
the confent of the individual fufier^ 
ing it* 

IV. Every man lins againft God who doiei 
not adt in fuch a manner with refpedl 
to the ufe, defence, and difpofal, of his 
rights, which haVe been eftablifhed in 
the preceding propofitions, as he is of 
opinion will, on the whole, fulfil' mod 
eflfedtually the purpofes of his being. 

If thcfe propofitions fhall be fatisfa£torily 
tftabliflied, they will be found to fettle on 
folid and determinate grounds the obligations 
bf juftice in all its branches ; and to afford a 
dear infight into the diftinguifhing charac-* 
teriftics of thofe two leading divifions in 
moral fcience, which ethical writers have 
Ufually ftyled perfed and imperfe^ rights, 

C a CHAP. 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND PROPOSITION* PROVE I>. 



The (irft propofition to be proved is, that 
" e\^ery mail has originrally a right, by the 
gift of God, to the unreftrained enjoyment of 
life and perfonal freedom ; and to fuch a por- 
tion of the unappropriated produdlions of the 
earth as is necefTary for his comfortable fub- 
fiftence." 

By the terms perfonal freedom, I muft 
always be underftood to mean freedom from 
perfonal injury as well as from perfonal re- 
firaint. 

By a right, I mean authority from God for 
the enjoyment of any particular thing, or for 
the performance of any particular a£lion ; that 
is to fay, fuch authority as excludes the right 
of interferetice on the part of other men. — 
*rhis explication is fubjoined for the follow- 
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ingreaifon: A perron may difpleafe God, and 
therefore commit a (in, in refolving to retain 
to himfelf the enjoyment of a particular thing, 
or to perform a particular adion. Yet, at 
the fame time, God may have conftituted him 
the judge, under the tie of future refponfibili- 
ty for his determination, whether he will re- 
tain the thing or not ? whether he will perform 
the aftion or not? In that cafe, however 
wrongly he may determine, no other perfou 
is entitled to interpofe and conftrain him to 
ad contrary to his own choice. So that, as 
far as men are concerned, he has authority 
from God, that is to fay, a right to retain the 
thing, or to perform the adion, if he thinks 
proper. Thus for example, a perfon is defired 
to lend a fum of money to a deferving ac- 
quaintance who is in fome temporary diftrefs. 
He could do it with perfect eafe and conve- 
nience ; but he refufes. He is then requefted 
to remain for a fhort time in the neighbour- 
hood of the other party, for the purpofe of 
aiding the latter with his countenance and ad- 
vice. This requeft too he could grant with 
equal eafe to himfelf, and advantage to the 
dillreflcd man ; but he immediately fete out 
on a long and unneceflary journey. Now 
G 3 we 
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we cannot doubt that his .conduct was in each 
inftance highly difpleaiing and finful in th^ 
fight of God. Yet as God had conftituted 
him, and not any other perfon, the judge 
how he (hould employ his property and his 
time, no other perfbn could juftly attempt to 
conftrain him to fiirnifh the loan, or to remain 
in the neighbourhood ; that is to fay, he had 
ailthority from God, or a right, to withhold 
his money, and to take the journey. 

I fhall alfp occafionafly ufe the term right,^ 
after the example of others who have treated 
on firhilar fubjeds, to fignify what in ftridt 
propriety is the objed of a right j as when it; 
Is faid that life is one of th? rights of ir^an, 

Under the expreffion natural rights, thofe 
(Hghts which every individual poflcfles inde- 
pendently of the inftitutions of civil fociety 
will hereafter be comprehended^ 

That' duty which confifts in abftaining 
jfrom infringing the aSual rights of others, I 
ihftll dwote by the term Juftice. 

• ■ 

, Independently 
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laikpendently of .any foclal engagement 
With others of the human fpecies, every man 
finds himfelf poflefled of exiftence, and of vari- 
ous bodily powers and mental faculties. As 
he cannot but difcover the impoffibiiity of his 
having beea the author of his own exiftence 
and endowments^ he muft become convinced, 
on very (light refledion, that thefe bleffings 
are the gifts of a gracious Being, to whofe 
power he can affix no limit. Ek may there* 
fore be affured that he has a right to the un- 
difturbed enjoyment of them as long as it fliall 
fcem meet to God who beftowed them. As 
the wifdom apparent in the vifible conftitu- 
tion of nature forbids him to think that the 
Deity would exert his power in vain, and 
iavilh his bounty without having an adequate 
end in view, he may reafonably conclude that 
whatever has been conferred on himfelf has 
been conferred for important purpofes. When 
he cafts his eyes around on the reft of his 
fpecies, he perceives that every individual is 
placed in the fame general fituation with him- 
felf and with each other ; namely, that each is 
poflefled of life and various powers of body 
and mind, manifeftly the gifts of the Supreme 
Being, and no lefs manifeftly beftowed for pur- 
G 4 pofes 
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pofcs of importince. The fame reafoning 
therefore may be applied, and evidently ought 
to be applied, in favour of their rights as in 
favour of his own ; and, if he applies it, he 
ipuft difcover it to be his duty not to incur 
the guilt of difobedience in the eyes of an 
Almigljty Benefadior, . and the punifhment 
attending his difpleafure, by an uncommi£» 
iioned encroachment on his gifts to others j 
he mull knov7 that he has no authority to in- 
terrupt any of his fellow^creatures in accom- 
plifliing thofe purpofes, whatever they may 
be, for which the common Maker of all called 
than into being. 

He difcovers, further, that he is in danger 
of fpeedily lofing all thefc gifts, unlefs he 
takes proper meafures for their prefervation. 
The natural want of food, and the prefence 
of fruits capable of fupplying it, afford him 
fufEcient grounds for. concluding that thefe 
fruits^ were formed for the fupport of his life, 
and that he has a right to apply them to the 
ufe for which they were evidently intended by 
the will of Godt And in general, perceiving 
ho^ admirably different parts of the inanimate 
fereation (which, being incapable of fenfation, 
6 muft 
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muft be incapable of injury) are adapted to 
obviate the diflferent evils to which he findt 
himfelf expofed, and to anfwer the various 
purpofes which the natural wifh for accom- 
modation fuggefts, he may very rcafDnably 
ir)fer that God defigned them for the ufe of 
man ; and may take in confcquence whatever 
he finds neccflary, whether it be for food, 
for raiment, for fhelter, or defence. He ob* 
ferves too that the reft of mankind have the 
fame wants with himfelf, and of courfe the 
fame title to the objeds by which they are to 
be removed. From thefe reflexions he may 
juftly determine, that the fruit which any in* 
dividual has plucked from the bough, and the 
tree which he has felled in the foreft, are 
efpecial gifts of God to that individual ; and 
confequently that neither has he himfelf any 
more right to interrupt another, nor another 
to internipt him, in thfe quiet enjoyment of 
thefe or any fimilar gifts, than either of thein 
would have to difturb the other in the pcffeC^ 

lion of life ot freedom^ 

I have 

a If the foregoing obfervations do not prove (bcfidcs 
their profefled objeft) that reafort might convince man- 
kind not only of the cxiftence and fupcrintcnding care of 
the. Deity, but ultimately of tlie certainty of future re- 

wardt 
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I liave faid that a man in a (late of nature 
might arrive at a knowledge ofhisdutyby 
the foregoing train of reafoning. Whether 
he would thus attain the whole' of that know- 
ledge, whether all thefe-feveral arguments and 
conclufions (though univerfalljr within the 
reach of his faculties, and many of them ex* 
tremely obvious] would in reality fuggeft them- 
felves to his mind, is a point not materially 
conneded with the preient inquiry. The oh* 
jedl of our inveftigation is not to difcover 
what principles he would be likely to adopt, 
but what principles he ought to adopt. An 
acquaintance with the former might fhew what 
his conduct probably would be ; a knowledge 
of the latter is the indifpenfable requifite to 
enable us to point out what it ought to be. — 
•However he may permit prejudice and paflion 
to warp his opinions and bias his condud:, 
yet neither can his fupinenefs nor his violence 
dlter the eflential difference between right and 
wrong. To difplay this difference, to develop 
the rules of human duty, and place them on 

wards and punifhments, I muft be underftood for the pre- 
fent to take thofe points for granted ; as I fully agree with 
Mr. Palcy that fuch a conviction is the only adequate 
ground of moral bUigation, 

their 
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their true foundatloas^ U the proper and the 
only buiinefs of the moralifl« 

The firft propofitiou bein^ eftablifliedj it 
will follow^ as it is exprefled in the fecood* 
that ** he who deprives another of any of the 
aboTC^mentioned gifts, or reibrains him in the 
enjoyment of them, is guilty, except fuch de- 
priratioit oi' reftraint ig fandioned by divine 
authority, of an adl of injuftice to the indivi^ 
dual, and of a fin againft God" 

We have feen that the natural title of each 
individual to the quiet enjoyment of life, of 
perfonal freedom, and of fuch a portion of the 
tinappropriated produdions of the earth as it 
neceflary for his comfortable fubfiftence, U 
clear, and full, refting on the will of God — 
A title cannot be let afidc, except by autho* 
rity equal or fuperior to that by which it was 
cftabliflied. He, therefore, who claims a 
right forcibly to deprive his neighbour of, any 
of the gifts which God has beftowed upon 
him, or to reftrain him in the ufe of them, is 
bound to produce at lead as flrong and as au** 
thentic teftimony of its being the will of God 
that the dcprivatioa ihould take place, or the 

reftraint 
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reftraint bc^ impofed, as the othet can that it 
ihould not. And if he prefumes, v^ithout the 
produdion of fuch teftimony, forcibly to in- 
terfere with them, he is not only guilty of in- 
juflice to the individual, but he ads likewife 
in dired defiance of that Being by whom the 
gifts were beftowed. 

No plea therefore can juftify a forcible in- 
terference with the gifb of God to another 
except manifefl authority from God himfelf. 

It remains to be confidered in what cafes 
fuch authority can be proved. 



GHAP. 
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C H A ?• III. 

THE THIRD PROPOSITION PROVED4 

In eftablifhing the truth of the preceding 
prdpofitjons, it has been fhewn that every 
man has divine authority for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the giks which God has bellowed on 
him ; in other words, that thefe gifts are the 
adlual and exclufive rights of the poffeflbn 
In the prefent chapter it will be proved that 
in certain cafes one man has diving authority, 
that is to fay, a right, to reftrain another in 
the enjoyment of thefe gifts, or even to de- 
prive him of them. We fliould, however, 
conclude too haftily were we to infer that 
rights can ever be oppofed to, or clafh with, 
each other. The feeming contradidion is eafy 
to be obviated. The gifts of God continue to 
be rights of the pofleflbr fo long only as it is 
the Divine will that he fhould enjoy them. 
Whenever in confequence of exprcfs direc- 
tions from the original donor, or through 
the condad of the poffeffor, another man has 

divine 
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diVine authority forcibly to interfere withfhetn, 
they immediately ceafe to be rights of the 
pofleflbr; and he may confequently hi de- 
prived of them, tit be reftfaiiled in the ufe of 
them J without a breach of juftice. 

The firft branch of the third propofition 
dedareS) that *• every man has of igitially divine 
authority to deprive another of the gifts of 
God, or to rcftrain him in the enjoymen^ of 
them, when in fo doing he ads according to 
the exprefs command of Godt" 

It is not neccflary to enlarge on a pofitiori, 
the truth of which no man will difpute. 
"l^he reality of fuch a command is the only 
point which can ever be queflioned ; and 
we may fafely determine that no claim to in* 
jj^iration is to be admitted^ unlefs it be fupported 
by the evidence of fupernatural powers. For 
thefe are the only credentials by which the 
infpired meffenger of God can ht diftinguifhed 
from the impoflor ; and they are the creden- 
tials by which the miffion of thofe who have 
been charged with efpecial commands from 
above has in all ages been authenticated^ 

The 
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The fecond branch of the propofition af- 
firms, that " every man has originally diviae 
authority to deprive another of the gifts of 
God, or to reftrain him in the enjoyment of 
them, when he proceeds in fuch deprivation 
or reftraint fo far, and fo far only, as is ne- 
ceflary for the defence of the gifts of God to 
himfelf, or in defence of the gifts of God to 
thofe whom he is bound by natural ties to pro« 
te£i;, or to thofe by whom his aid is folicited, 
or deemed acceptable, againfl attacks unautho* 
rlfedbyGod/* 

It has been Ihewn, without any reference 
having hitherto been made to the holy Scrip- 
tures, that all, men are naturally pofleflfed of 
certain rights ; and further, that an attack' on 
the rights of another would be a fin againj^ 
God, and an ad of injuftice to the fufierer. 

This will be confeiFed* But perhaps it may 
be alleged, that thefe confiderations alone do 
not prove our actual right of oppofing by 
force any fuch attack ; that reftraining thp 
freedom, and much more endangering the 
life of another, though an aggreflbr, maybe a 
line of condudt equally unauthorifed with his 

own; 
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own ; that, flippofing this to be the cafe, his 
guilt will, be tio juftification of ours j that we 
may have no itilore right to kill aa aflafliii 
than we have to deftroy an infeftious perfon, 
who might" prove equally fatal to Us ; that 
although we muft lament the approach of 
cither as a fevere misfortune^ juftice may^ 
neverthelefs, require that vve fliould patiently 
fubmit the event to God, and leave to him 
the puiiifhment of the offender, and the vin- 
dication of his ovvn authority. 

This fundamental obje<3:ion to the right of 
felf-defence is not to be obviated merely by 
urging that the deftru^kion of the human rate 
would be the ultimate confequence of admit- 
ting it^ We are not allowed to oppofe our 
ideas of future confequences to the dire£t au- 
thority of God. It has been proved that 
every man has originally that authority for the 
quiet enjoyment of the gifts beftowtd upon 
Hm ; and we muft produce authority equally 
direft before, we prefume forcibly to interferd 
•with them. 

In reply then it may be obferved, that to 
make the cafe of the Uife<5kiou8 pcrfon pa^ 

rallel 
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iratlel to that^of the aflaffin, the fof mer ought 
to have been reprefented as wilfully attempt- 
ing to injure our health j othefwife he cannot 
be faid to make an attack on the gifts which 
God has conferred on another. Of courfe 
the inftance alleged can throw no light on 
the queftion; whether a perfon making fuch 
an attack rtay juftly be refitted by force. A 
proof however of the irrelevance of a particu- 
lar example does not invalidate the principle 
which it was intended to illuftrate. The fub- 
fequent remarks, it is apprehended, afford a 
direiJl anfwer to the doubts exprefled in the 
objealon^'and fupply the proof which is re- 
quired. 

It ha^ been fliewn that the various bodily 
and mental powers poffefled by each indivi- 
' dual are the gifts of 'God ; and further, that' 
they are all bcftowcd for important purpofes/ 
No"w among thefe powers are fome which the 
poflfeflbr may have clearly perceived to be 

calculated for the defence and prefervation of^ 

« 

the reft. He has already had fufficilent 

grounds to' conclude that the Almighty wilU 

him to'prbtea himfelf, by the ufe of fuch of 

the gifts conferred upon him as are applicable 

H to 
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to the end in view, from the injurious effefts 
of hunger, of thirft, and of inclement feafons. 
It is obvious, that in confequence of finding 
himfelf endowed by his Maker with powers 
capable of repelling injuries of other kinds, ^ 
and imprefled with an inftindlive averfion to 
every fort of pain, he has equally fubftantial 
grounds for concluding himfelf authorifcd to 
refift injuries in general, by the ufc of fuch 
appofite means of defence as are beftowed on 
him. In other words, he may conclude, that 
for important purpofes he is invefted with a 
right, fubje£t to fuch limitations as the origi- 
nal donor ihall have already annexed^ or fhall 
hereafter, at any time, think fit to impofe, to 
employ the powers of which he is poffeffed in 
defending himfelf againft every kind of in- 
jury ; whether it be likely to arife from famine 
or from nakcdnefs, from the violence of a 
favage animal, or from the unwarranted at- 
tacks of a favage of his own fpecies. And 
fince he can in no cafe defend the divine gifts 
committed to his charge, without depriving^ 
the aggrefibr of feme of his natural powers, or 
reftraining him in the ufe of them ; the argu- 
ments, which juftify him in defending himfelf 
againft an unauthorifed attack, evidently juftify 

4 fuch 
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ibch deprivation or reftraiat, as far as may be 
neceflary for his defence. 

He, therefore, who, by invading the rights 
of another, has met with refiftance, and has 
thereby loft any of the gifts conferred upon 
him, his property, his health, his limbs, or his 
life, mud impute the lofs wholly to himfelf. 
He runs upon a weapon pouited againft him 
by the hand of God ; and the detriment which 
he receives is to be viewed in the fame light 
as if it had been incurred by means of any 
other incident, which, by God's appointment, 
is attended with painful or deftrudtive confe- 
quences. 

To the preceding obfervations fome impor- 
tant inferences may be fubjoined. 

Firft; The rcafons, which prove that men 
are authorifed by the will of God to refift ah 
aflfailant, apply equally to the cafes of open 
viofcnce, and of fecret fraud. Whether the 
aggreflbr be an avowed enemy, or a pretended 
friend; whether he attempt in the face of 
day to afTaffinate his neighbour, or by ftealth 
to mingle poifon with his foodj the latter 
H 2 equally 
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equally fuftains an invafion of his rights, and 
is equally entitled to repel it by force. 

Secondly : The fame reaft)n8, which prove 
that men are authorifed by the will of God 
to defend their rights when adually attacked, 
equally prove them to be authorifed, when 
they are fufficiently aflured that an attack is 
intended by another, to lay fuch previous re- 
ilraints on him as are neceflary to prevent it j 
and to continue them fo long as. that neceflity 
fubfifts. ' 

Thirdly i The fame reafons like wife juftify 
men in taking all neceflary methods to C9mpel 
the reftitution of the freedom, or the property 
of which they had been unjuftly deprived ; 
fuch methods being only a continuation of the 
refiftance which wks made, or an exertion of 
fuch as might have been made to the original 
attack. And they equally juftify the force 
neceflary for obtaining what is analogous to 
reftitution, an equitable indemnification for 
fuch rights as cannot be reftored 

Fourthly : They apply equally to the de- 
fence and recovery of all the adtual rights of 
men, whether originally received from God, 

or 
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or obtained by their own exertions, or (as it 
will hereafter be (hewn, that rights may be 
obtained^, by the afliftance and confent of 
others. 

Laftly : They do not authorife any manner 
of refiftance and force beyond what is ne- 
ceflary to fecure men from the efFe£ts of the 
injuftice offered to them, or impending over 
them. 

It remains to be Ihewn * under what cir- 
cumftances an individual may be juftified bf 
the light of nature in ufmg force againft an- 
other, for the purpofe of giving afliftance to a .% 
third perfon attacked by the latter. • 

» They, who maintain the cxiftcnce of a mcralfenfey will 
rank, among its fuggeftions, the defire of affifling a fellow- 
creature in diftrefs ; and will confider that defire as a com* 
plete proof that a man has in all cafe« a natural right, by 
the will of God, to interpofe by force in defence of the 
injured. However difficult it may be for my reader, whofe 
benevolence is enlarged by revelation, to decline giving 
immediate nlTcnt to tliis argument ; yet he will refle£i, 
that no (Irefs can be laid upon it, until the exiftence and 
authoritative influence of a moral fenfe, underftood ac- 
cording to the acceptation of thofe ethical writers who 
adopt that ftandard of morality, be inconteftably efta- 
bliflied. 

H 3 From 
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From our former conclufions it is evident 
that he cannot be juftified in tlius interfering 
in behalf of any one, whom he has good rea- 
fon to think may be the aggreflbr ; nor in 
any cafe in interfering further than is necef- 
fary to fecure the rights of himfelf and of thofe 
"whom he protefts, 

Under thefe limitations he may interfere ; 

Firft : When the defence of the injured 
party clearly appears from the ties of nature 
tb be committed to his vigilance and exertions. 
Under thofe circumftances no further indica- 
ition of the will of Providence is wanting. 
Such is the fituatlon of a parent with refpeiS; 
to his young chlldrcp. 

Secondly : When his aid is folicited or 
deemed acceptable by the party aggrieved. 

It has been fhewn that the latter has a right 
to impofe the necelTary reftraints on the aflail- 
ant. The arguments by which this righ| has 
beeil eftabliftied equally vindicate him in em- 
plpying the affiftance of a fellow- creature and 
iJiat 6f an ordinary weapon. If the perfon, 

whofe 
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^vhofc interference he folicits, aflents to his de- 
fire, the powers of defence belonging to the 
afljftant, or fuch of them as are neceflary to be 
exerted, are, in faft, lent to the injured party 
for the purpofe in view ; fo far they become 
for a time his, and as fych may be employed 
by him. For as every man has a natural abi- 
lity to transfer to others the ufe or the poflef- 
fioa of the divine gifts which he enjoys, (the 
ufe of thofe gifts received immediately from 
God, as his bodily and mental powers ; and 
the polfeifion of thofe acquired, confiftently 
with the will of God, by mc an« of the former, 
as his food, clothing, and other articles of pro- 
perty,) ^ and alfo to accept a fimilar transfer 
from others; fo he may conclude himfelf au- 
thorifed to avail himfelf of this ability, when- 
ever it can be done without an infringement 
of the rights of another. In the p: efent cafe 
no infringement can be alledged ; the aflailant 
having previoufly forfeited, by his aggreiTion, 
his right to the ufe and enjoymtnt of his na- 
tural powers, fo far as he defigned to exert 
&cn\ to the injury of the party attacked. The 
latter, therefore, has a right to apply for aflift- 
ance, and to avail himfelf of it. if granted ; and 
H 4 the 
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the perfon to wbotn application is made has a 
right to comply with the requeft. 

If the latter fliould he ' fatisfied that his in- 
terference is adually defired by the injured 
party, it is obvioufly a matter of indifference^ 
. whether the means were direi3: or circuitous 
by which the defire was communicated to 
him ; whether it was ipade known by exprefs 
declaration, or was colleded from circum** 
ftances which fufficiently implied it. 

Thirdly : When his own fecurity is imme-i 
diately connedfed with that of the perfon 
whom he affifts j as if he is himfelf oae of a 
company attacked by robbers, for the cafe 
then becomes felf-defence. 

Fourthly: When his own fecurity is even- 
tually concerned in reprefling invafions of the 
rights of another ; as when the apgreflbrs who 
are now attacking one of his neighbours, will 
in all likclihogtd be ftimukted and emboldened 
by fuccefs, if permitted to be fuccefsful,.to at- 
tack himfelf. And this ground would almoft 
^ways be lUflScient to juftify him in giving 

immediate 
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immediate and unfolicited afliflance to a peiv 
fon iQ diftrefs ; even to one who, in confe^ 
quence of being ftunned by a blow, or of any 
other circumflance, fhould be incapable either 
of afking aid, or of fignifying that it would be 
acceptable. With refped indeed to perfons 
in fuch a fituation as this, he might reafonably 
conclude that Providence, which wills the rights 
of a helplefs child to be protedted by its pa- 
rent, wills their rights to be fuftained by every 
one who has power and opportunity to defend 
them : and from that confideration alone might 
deem himfelf authorifed to obey the natural 
impulfe of benevolence. However, the fafety 
of his own rights eflentlally depends on the 
general repreffion of that violence, which he 
may reafonably ^xpedl will, on any favourable 
occadon, be diredled againft himfelf, if per«» 
nvitted to trample on the rights of thofe around 
l»im. 

From the preceding obfervations it is like^ 
wife evid^At that any man is juftified in giving 
afllflance to another againft an aflailant, even 
though the perfon whom he fuccours fhould^ 
f(^om private pique, from confidence in his 
pwn prowefs, or from oth^r motives, object iq 

^7 
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any interference; provided that fuch a ftep ap- 
pears to him requifite for the defence or reco- ^ 
very of his own rights. He is at all times 
authorifed to protedl himfelf from injuries, 
either offered or meditated ; and he is not de- 
prived of this right by finding the aggrelfor 
engaged in outrages againft others; nor by 
the clamour of the party attacked, who has no 
plea for obftruding him in taking fuch mea* - 
fures as are neceflary for his own defence 
againft injuftice. 

The fame line of argument will alfo prove 
that he is equally juftified in a fimilar inter- 
ference for the defence or recovery of the 
rights of thofe whom he is bound to protedl ; 
and of thofe by whom his aid is folicited or 
deemed acceptable. 

In the laft branch of the third propofition 
it is aflerted, that every man has originally 
divine authority to deprive another of the gifts 
of God, or to reftrain him in the enjoyment 
of them, when he proceeds to fuch deprivation 
or reftraint in confequence of the confent of 
the individual fuffering it. 

This 
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This point has already been fettled. For 
I have recently had occafion to ihew that 
every man ha$ a right to transfer to another 
the ufe, or the pofleflion, according to the na- 
ture of the cafe, of any of the gifts of God 
which he enjoys, and to accept a fimilar tranf* 
fer, whenever fuch a tranfadlion can take place 
without a breach of juftice towards others ; 
and that whatever is thus transferred ^ becomes 
one of theadual rights of the party accepting 
it. And it has alfo been fhewn in the fourth 
inference deduced from the firft branch of thi^ 
propofition, that the ufe of force is no lefs 
juftifia1)Ie for the defence and recovery of 
thofe rights which a man has obtained by the 
afllftance and confent of others, than of thofe 
which he has received immediately from 
God, or acquired by his own exclufive ex^ 
ertions ^ 

b A fubfequent chapter on engagements will point out 
^he circumftances which are requifite to give validity tp 
the transfer of a right by promife. 

c The cafes and tlie manner in which the rights, efta- 
bliftied in the prefent and the preceding chapter, ought to 
be exercifed, will be invefligated unflcr tlic remaiiihig 
propofitipn, 

la 
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In the propofition which we arc ccnfidering 
it was affirmed, that no man has a rrght, in any 
cafe not included within the limits of thofe 
which have been difcufled, to deprive another 
of the gifts of God, or to reftrain him in thfe 
ufc of them. The truth of the aflertion may 
cafily be eftabliflied. For in the proof of the 
firft and fecond propofition^ it was fhewn, 
that every one has divine authority for the 
unmotefted enjoyment and cxercife of the gifts 
which he has received, provided that the AU 
mighty does not exprefsly refume them, and 
that they are not fo employed as to infringe 
the rights of others. Thefe are the only limi- 
tations immediately proceeding from the will of 
God to which the natural rights- of men arc 
fubjedt, A third limitation, though fandioncd 
by divine permiffion, is the immediate confe* 
quence of the adt of man ; and takes place 
when any of God's gifts are voluntarily re- 
linquifhed or abridged, as to the a<5lual ufe of 
them, by the poflelTor. The rights of depriva- 
tion and reftraint correrponding to the feveral 
limitations occupy the three branches of the 
third propofition. And as no limitations ex- 
<:ept thofe which have been enumerated are 
deducible from the firft and fecond propofi- 
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tions, or compatible with them, 'the third pro- 
pofition muft neceflarily comprehend all the 
cafes in which a forcible interference with the 
gifts beftowed on another has the fandiion of 
divine authority. 

Thefe remarks afford a fufiicient anfwer to 
any one, who maintains that he is authorifed 
thus to interfere in cafes not ftated nor virtu* 
ally included in the prefent chapter. It may 
not however : be ufelefs more particularly to 
confider what may be alleged in reply to his 
claim, fhould he endeavour to fupport it on 
any grounds of expediency 5 that being the 
principle on which fuch a claim, if made, will 
probably be refted. On that fuppofition* he 
muft contend, that the right which he aflerta 
is a branch of his right, 

1. To promote the happinefs of himfelf: 

2. Or the happinefs of the individual againft 
whom his force is dircded : 

f 

3. Or the happinefs of fome other indivi- 
dual : 

4. Or 
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4, Or gcnerrfl happinefs; in other wertfs^ 
general expediency. ' 

On the firft head it will be fuflScient to 
dbferve, that a claim fet up by ^n uninfpircd 
individual to invade the gifts of God to an- 
other, whenever he conceives tnat fuch a ftep 
will conduce to his own happinefs, is a claim 
too palpably, and immoderately extravagant to 
deferve much ferious 'notice ; it is an infult to 
him who conferred thofe gifts ; and is refilled 
by the whole train of reafoning which has 
been employed to fhew that all men poffefs 
the fame natural rights, and that the rights of 
^ery man are at his own difpofal. It is a 
claim which every one may adert, which no 
one can prove, and which never can be ad- 
mitted until it be eftabliilied by proofs the 
moft decifive ^. 

If, in the fecond place, the aggreflbr reft 
his claim on the ground of contributing to the 

* Though individuals have feldom the effrontery to 
allege this plea, yet a plea fubftantially the fame is not 
unfrequently afferted on the part of a nation, under the 
denomination of the right of promoting the national in- 
tereft, to vindicate oppreflive proceedings towards foreign 
powers. 

good 
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good of the individual, whofc rights he is 
about to invade, can he (hew that the Almighty 
has conftituted him the Judge of his neigh- 
bour's happinefs ? On the contrary, is it not 
the fad that God has originally left every man 
to determine what line of condudt will moft 
effectually promote his own welfare ? Hath 
it not been Ihewn, that as every man is to be 
rewarded or punilhed for the ufe he Ihall have 
made of the gifts with which God has entruft- 
eft him, fo he has divine authority for 
employing them in any manner which he fhall 
think moft conducive to his happinefs, pro- 
vided that he does not thereby infringe the 
rights of any of his fellow-creatures ; and for 
retaining or relinquifliing them folely at his 
own option ? It follows then, that, even if 
the aflailant could prove by inconteftable evi- 
dence that the happinefs of the perfon whom 
he attacks would be in the higheft degree pro- 
moted by the lofs of the rights in queftion, 
fuch a proof would contribute nothing to his 
own vindication. What though we admit it 
to Se on this account the duty of the other in 
the fight of God to refign them ? It is a duty, 
for the difcharge of which he is anfwerable 
only to his God* For it is the poffeflbr of thefe 

rights, 
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rights, and not the invader of them, whdtii 
God has appointed to judge in what cafes it is 
more advifable that they ftiould be retained^ 
and when it is better that they fhould be re- 
linquiftied. 

Thirdly : If the aggrefTor maintain his claim 
on the ground of promoting the happinefs, 
not of the perfon attacked, but of fome other 
individual, or individuals, an application of 
the preceding obfervations will fhew that a 
prefumptioti, or a convidion, or what their 
happinefs requires, will not in any degree 
juftify his invafion of the rights of another* 
If he has no authority to impofe reftraints, in 
order that he may promote the happinefs of 
the perfon reftrained, a claim to impofe them 
for the benefit of others muft be, if pof^ble, 
more unreafonable. 

The fourth plea, that of general expediency^ 
has been, I apprehend, completely refuted in ' 
the former part of this treatife, and may be 
difmifled without further difcuffion. 

It may not be improper in this place to in<» 
quire whether reftraints, the original impofi- 

tiout 
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tioQ of which was'unjuft, may in auj cafes 
be continued confidently with jufticc. 

The principles laid down in the prefent 
chapter evidently point out the following rule. 
Reftraints originally unjuft may be continued 
in all cafes which would juftify the prefent 
impofition of them ; and in no other. 

Thus, if I had unjuftly taken a fword from 
another man, I (hould be authorifed to retain 
it fo long as I (hould have fufiicient reafon to 
believe that, on receiving it, he would re- 
venge himfelf by plunging it in my breaft. 
When his claims were fatisfied, and no future 
injury was meditated againft him, he would 
not be entitled to deprive me of the gifts 
which God had conferred upon me ; and I 
fhould be j unified in the previous, ufe of all ne- 
cefTary force to fecure myfelf from the impend- 
ing danger* 

I will fubjoin another inftance, though 
drawn from civil fociety, a fubjedl which has 
not yet been inveftigated, as it relates to a to- 
pic much agitated at prefent. The Weft-Indian 
aegroes, though in general reduced to flavery 
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by unjuft means, may be detained ,in that (late 
as long as there is fufEcient reafon to believe 
that, if emancipated, they would maflacre the 
planters, or ravage the iflands. 

In all cafes hovsrever the foregoing rule 
prefuppofes, that it is full and impartial delibe- 
ratioYi which has convinced us that the con-r 
tinuance of the reftraint in queftion is necef- 
fary to the defence of the rights of ourfelves, 
or of thofe under our protedion : for, other?* 
wife, we fhould not be authorifed now to im- 
pofe it. ' 

• If, for example, methpds can be devifed, 
and I fee no reafon why they may not, which 
may enable us to emancipate the children of 
the negroes without expofiqg our colonies to 
the above- mentioned injuries, we are bound 
in juftice to adopt them. Nor will the plea 
of defending the rights of ourfelves or others 
authorife us to continue the flayery either of 
children or parents, longer than ^.ferious and 
candidvci(3^\ty (rtpeated^ if nectjfary^from time 
to time^ and at no long intervals) convince us 
that no fuch means are to be found. Nor will 
it juftify us in refraining from immediately 

adopting 
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adopting all the preliminary meafures in our 
power, which may pave the way for their 
emancipation, and enable them to be entrufted 
as fpeedily as poflible with the liberty of which 
they have been deprived. 

It remains to be fhewn how far the princi- 
ples eftabliflied in this and the preceding, 
chapter are applicable to the cafe of thofe, who, 
from whatever caufe, labour uader mental in- 
capacity* 

It has been obfcrved that the various bodily 
and mental powers, of which each individual 
finds himfelf poffefled, are gifts of God j and 
that they are beftowed on him for important 
purpofes, which he is to accomplifh by his 
own endeavours. Jlence it was coUedled, 
that he had authority from God for the free 
and undifturbed enjoyment, ufe, and difpofal 
of them, while he fliould refrain from in- 
fringing the rights of others. But although 
this inference be jufl: with refpefl: to the man 
who has phyfical ability to underftand and 
fulfil the general ends of his being, the proper 
conclufion may be very different with regard 
to him who h^s not. The Almighty has con- 
I 2 ferred 
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ff rrcd on a perfon in the latter fituation certain 
gifts for important purpofes ; but at the fame 
time permits the exiftence of an obftacie, 
which completely difables him from difcern- 
ing and accomplifhing thofe purpofes at pre- 
fent. Under thefe circumftances, unlimited 
freedom on the part of the pofleflbr in the dif- 
pofal or in the ufe of his natural powers cannot 
be prefumed to be the will of the Supreme Be- 
ing : for in the firft place fuch freedom would 
be attended with perpetual daneer to the rights 
of others ; and for the fake of defending thofe 
rights from attacks, the impofition of reftraints 
upon the party in quellion would frequently 
be jufl: on the principles already eftablifhed, in 
cafes when it could not have been vindicated 
towards thofe, who were able previouny to 
anfwer for their, adlionr. But further, reafon 
may teach us that the infant, the idiot, ihe 
lunatic, together with thofe who are inciden* 
tally and for a time difordercd in their under- 
ftandings by difeafe, by terror, by intoxication, 
or by any other caufe (for our argument 
equally applies to all, whofe mental faculties 
are adually incomplete or deranged, from 
whatever fource thofe circumftances may have 
arifcn, and whether they have proceeded from 

the 
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the fault of the perfons in queftion or not), 
are to be confidered as having received their 
endowments for the fame general ends, for 
which fimilar endowments are beftowed on 
their fellow-creatures; and that God wills 
thofe gifts, which through the prefent incapa-^ 
city of the pofleifor cannot be properly ufed, 
to be preferved ready to be applied to th^ pur- 
pofes for which they appear originally and 
generally defigned. We may therefore con^ 
elude, that whenever any one is by nature, or 
through any incidental circumftance, phyfi- 
cally incapable of difcerning the ends for 
which the divine gifts were beftowed on him, 
and of applying them to thofe ends (and 
fuch is the fituation of the perfons enumerated 
above), he is not authorifed by a wife Creator 
to wafte, to throw away, to injure, or ta 
deftroy them. On the contrary, we may 
infer the divine will to be, that thefe gifts 
fhould be fuperintendcd and preferved by fuch 
perfons as through relationfliip or fituation 
are moft proper to difcharge the truft j that 
whenever the faculties of the pofleflbr fhall 
by the bounty of Providence be matured or 
reftored, he may be in a fit ftate to avail him- 
felf of the change, and to fulfil the purpofes 
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for which It was permitted to take place^ 
On thefe fuperintendants another no lefs ob- 
Tious duty devolves, that of diligently endea- * 
vouring by all feafonable method* to draw 
forth the latent powers, and to re-ellablifh the 
difordered faculties of thofe, whom Provi- 
dence*has committed to their care. And fmce 
k may be prefunied that when God lays an 
obligation upon his creatures, which cannot 
be difcharged but by the ufe of certain mean?, 
be at the fame time gives his fandioij to the 
ufe of thetn ; we may conclude, that when- 
ever our duty' with refpecS to perfons, whofe 
faculties are imperfedl or deranged, cannot be 
fulfilled without reforting to force, the ufe of 
force, temperately and faithfully applied to 
the end in view, is fandtioned by divine au- 
thority. 

Such mdividuals then ias labour under a 
phyfical incapacity of underftanding and ac- 
complifhing the apparent purpofes of their 
being, have a right to the enjoyment and 
moderate ufe of the divine gifts, as far as they 
are properly capable of either ; but not to the 
uncontrolled alienation, or to the lavifli and 
deftrudive employment of them. And a right 
• - 3^ - exifts 
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exifts in others, in thofe namely whom Na- 
ture points out as moft fit to exercife it, of 
preventing the former by all requifite means 
from injuring, or deftroying, or improperly 
alienating thofe gifts ; and alfo of enforcing 
fuch reftraints, as appear expedient for the 
purpofc of rendering the unfortunate men 
capable of anfwering the great ends of human 
exiftence. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE FOURTH PROPOSITION PROVED. 

The object of the preceding propofition^ 
was to afcertain the extent and the limits of 
human rights. The courfe of our inquiry led 
us to an inveftigation of the crimes which 
confift in violating thofe rights ; and are there- 
fore not only fms againft God, but like wife 
ads of injuftice towards men. It muft be 
obvious however to a perfonof a confiderate 
mind, even though he were; uninftruded by 
Revelation, that there are crimes of another 
defcriptioD. For he muft difcern, that although 
he fhould carefully abftain from infringing 
his neighbour's rights, he will afluredly incur 
the difpleafure of his Creator, if he does not 
alfo make a proper ufe of thofe beftowed upon 
himfelf. He cannot conceive himfelf at li- 
berty to employ them in any manner which 
paffion, caprice, or inclination may fuggeft, 
with the fingle exception of not injuring his 
fellow-creatures ; for, as we have already ob- 
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ferved, the wifdom and defign difplayed in 
the conftitution of himfelf, and of every thing 
around him, muft teach him that all his bodily 
and mental powers were bellowed for impor- 
tant purpofes. Thofe purpofes therefore, un- 
der fuch clear indications of the intention of 
Providence, he muft confider it to be the fpe- 
cial bufinefs of his life to fulfil ; and he muft 
neceflarily look on the rights which he has 
received from the divine bounty as the deftin- 
cd inftruments by which they are to be ac- 
compliflied. Hence he cannot fail, on reflec- 
tion, tp difcover and acknowledge the truth of 
the general rule delivered in the fourth pro- 
pofition ; namely, that ** every man fma 
againft God, who does not aft in fuch a man- 
ner with refpedl to the ufe, defence, and dif- 
pofal of the rights which have been eftabliftied 
in the preceding prbpofitions, as he is 6f opi- 
nion will, on the whole, fulfil moft effedually 
the purpofes of his being." 

This propofition applies to three diftinft 
branches of human condudi. It furnifties 
each individual with a rule to be obferved 
with regard to the ufe of his rights, to their 
defence, and to their difpofal. On each of 
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thefe heads it may be proper to beftow diftindl 
confideration. But as the condudl of every 
man in the particulars which I have enume- 
rated is to be decided by a reference to the . 
various purpofes which he was created to 
fulfil ; and as it highly concerns him to avoid, 
whenever it can be avoided, the neceflity of 
forming a hafty determination in the moment 
of adlion, lince a determination thus formed 
lies under a peculiar rifle of being erroneous ; 
he ought previoufly to imprefs upon his mind 
adequate ideas of the nature of thofe purpofes, 
and to appreciate, as far as may be, their rela- 
tive importance. It may be ufeful therefore to 
endeavour to facilitate fuch refearches, by 
pointing out in a few words fome of the prin- 
cipal ends of our exiftence difcoverable by na- 
tural reafon. 

The primary end of the being of every man 
is obvioufly to promote and fecure his own final 
happinefs ; an object which he can attain by no 
other method than by a zealous and faithful 
obedience to the will of his Maker. He muft 
therefore fee it to be incumbent on him dili- 
gently to perform fuch adions, to acquire fuch 
habits, to cherifh and improve fuch difjpofi- 
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tions, as he has reafon to believe will be ac- 
ceptable to God. Lveiy thing of an oppo- 
fite defcription it is no lefs evidently his duty 
fcrupuloufly to avoid. 

There are fubordinate purpofcs conducive 
however to the principal one already men- 
tioned, which not only his reafon, but the 
very frame and conftitution of his nature, fhew 
that he was formed to anfwer. Thefe are^ 
promoting the final welfare of his fellow- 
creatures, and their prefent happinefs as well 
as his own. 

In his attention to the general happinefs of 
others, he will find different individuals 
pointed out to him by a variety of reafonable 
claims as objedts of different degrees of his 
kindnefs and folicitude. In proportion as par- 
ticular perfons are more clofely connefted with 
him by the tics of kindred and of affe£lion; 
in proportion' as they have heretofore fliewn 
kindnefs to himfelf; in proportion as they 
(land more in need of the affiftance which it 
is in his power to beftow ; in proportion to 
the force of any or of all of thefe circum- 
ftances, and of others which might be enume- 
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rated, he will find himfelf under a more prefl- 
ing obligation to ftudy their prefent and fu- 
ture welfare. Though he is not anfwcrabJe 
to men if he refufes to confer upon them thofe 
benefits, which he has a difcretionary right to 
beftow or to withhold, he is accountable for 
that refufal to his God. For every opportu- 
nity of doing good to one of his fellow-crea- 
tures without being obliged to omit fome 
other duty of equal or of fuperior importance, 
is an opportunity afforded him of ferving his 
Maker, and thus promoting his own final hap- 
pinefs ; and he is bound never to negle£l 
a fit occafion of manifefting his gratitude to 
heaven for the numerous bleflings fponta-^ 
neoufly beftow^ed upon himfelf by the divine 
goodnefs, or of promoting, by a confcientious 
difcharge of his duty, the primary end of his 
exiftence. 

We will now pay feparate attention to the 
three branches of human condud to which 
the fourth propofition relates. 

Firft : The firft is the duty of man with 
refped to the ufe of his rights. The ufe of 
rights, as diftinguifhed from the defence and 
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difpofal of them, . refers principally to food, 
clothing, exercife, amufement, and the adivc 
employments of the bodily and mental powers. 
To thefe feveral particulars one general re- 
fle£lion may be applied, that each of them 
has a relation, more or lefs direft, to our final 
happiiiefs as well as to our prefent comfort ; 
and that each is produdkive of its peculiar 
moral trials. Our conduG therefore, with 
refpefl to each of them, will mod efFedlually 
promote the great purpofes of our being, if 
we ftrifStly attend in the cafe of each of them 
to the fubordinate defigns which they are re- 
fpedively intended to anfwer ; and carefully 
guard againft the temptations, by which, in 
the ufe of them refpedtively, we are liable to 
be enfnared. 

Food, clothing, and exercife, are obvioufly 
defigned for the prefervation of our bodily and 
mental powers in a ftate of vigour and adi- 
vity. The dangers attending an improper 
ufe of the two former are fufficiently indi- 
cated by the example of thofe who deftroy 
their health, debafe their reafon, and aggra- 
vate their paflions by the intemperate indul- 
gence of faftidious and brutifh appetites j and 
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by the more numerous inftances of others, 
who enervate their minds, contrad: a diftafte 
and averfion to laudable purfuits, and l)ecome 
a prey to the daily fuggcftions of vanity, ca- 
price, pride, and envy, through folicitude con- 
cerning exterior ornaments. 

Exercife is rarely mifapplied except when 
it may be regarded as an amufement : as when 
perfons whom their property and their fitua- 
tion in the world enable to become extenfively 
beneficial by a right application of their talents, 
addii^ themfelves immoderately to the fports 
of the field, and lead a life not more ufeful, 
probably lefs creditable, than that of a huntf- 
man or a game-keeper. The negledl of ex- 
erclfe, not uncommon with ftudious men, and 
with others who ceafe to regard it as an amufe- 
ment, naturally tends to enfeeble the body 
and mind, to deprefs the prime of life with 
the languor and liftleflhefs of premature old 
age; and to preclude old age itfelf from a 
large portion of that adivity, ufefulnefs, and 
fatisfadion, with which it might otherwife 
have been crowned. 

The natural purpofe of amufements is to 

unbend 
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unbend the mind ; to recruit the languid and 
wearied faculties for future exertions ; and, 
by difFuling a placid cheerfulnefs over the 
fpirits, to raife and improve fentiments of be- 
nevolence to man, and of gratitude to God, 
The advantages of them will be beft fecured, 
and the correfponding dangers avoided, by- 
taking care that our amufemems be fuch alone 
as are perfedtly innocent in themfelves, of a 
virtuous tendency, or at all events not likely to 
lead us to any criminal adion or idle habit ; 
that even thefc be not permitted to occupy 
too Gonfiderable a fhare of our time^ nor thofe 
portions of it which could moft commodioufly 
be allotted to objeds of higher concern ; that 
they be purfued only for their proper end, 
and eftimated at no more than their proper 
value.. 

The adive employment of our bodily and 
mental powers will appear in the higheft de- 
gree important, if we place before our eyes 
the comfortlefs and vicious lives of thofc 
whofe time is not occupied in meritorious 
purfuits ; and if we reflcd on the daily and 
ample fcope which it affords for confirming, 
jcxtending, and manifefling our obedience to 

God, 

\ 
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God, and our zeal for the happinefs of our 
fellow-creatures. The exertion of our rea- 
foning faculties is calculated to enable us to 
attain the knowledge of the attributes' of God 
and of human duty; to eftablifh ourfelves and 
others in the pra<3:ice of virtue ; to acquire 
fuch an infight into the nature and properties 
of different works of the creation^ even be- 
yond the limits of the earth, as will not only 
imprefs on our minds the fulleft convidion of 
the power, wifdom, and goodneft of the fu- 
preme author of the univerfe, but will alfo be 
of the mod eflential fervice and comfort to 
men in the concerns and incidents of common 
life. And in general, our faculties and endow- 
ments of every kind are beft employed in pro- 
moting the influence of reafon and religion, in 
the encouragemer\t of fcience, in preventing 
or redreffing injuries, in relieving diftrefs, in 
diligence in our feveral honeft occupations ; 
and ought particularly to be exerted for the 
benefit of thofe, who, by the ties of nature or 
by other circum fiances, are beft entitled to our 
attention. Together with all the vices which 
are oppofed to the feveral duties here enu- 
merated, we are ftudioufly to guard againft 
thofe prejudices and failings to which our re- 

fpedive 
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ipe^ivei profeflions may more efpecially in^ 
dine lis; as well as againfl arrogance on ac* 
count of the poflfeffions or attainments beftbw-^ 
ed on us^ and contempt of others who may in 
any refpedt appear to be lefs favoured by Pro- 
vidence than ourfelves; 

There are few purfuits compatible with 
juftice in which we are in greater danger oi 
Employing oui" bodily and mental powers in 
a repifehenfible mariner, thail in thofe of 
if^hich the acquifition of property is the ob-^ 
jedt. It would be eafy to illuftratfe this re-^ 
Inark by inilances which Continually take place 
in civil fdciety. In every trahfaaiori of buy- 
ing and felliilg^ ^hethfet bn the large fcale of 
commerce, 61: in the fmaller kinds of batgaiii 
and traffic which occur daily in the intercourfe 
bf common life, each party is expofed to the 
temptation of availing himfelf of his neigh-' 
tour's ignorance, or taking advantage of 'his 
heceffities; the feller iii particular bf ufing 
imprc(p(Sr methods to enhance the value of his 
goods ; ana the purchafer of obtaining poflef- 
fion of thcfmj without being fufflciently affured 
bf his ability to comfdete the payment in rear 
fonable timtfi or 6veii to ootidplete it at all ; 
K proceedings 
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proceedings which it is not unufuai with men 
to defend on the plea of cuJlom\ in other 
words, on the plea that multitudes a£t as un* 
juftifiably as themfelves. 

But whenever an opportunity is opened to 
any man of acquiring^ with his neighbour's 
confent, a power over any of the rights of 
the latter^ whether as a purchafe or as a gift ; 
he is bound not merely to attend to every 
obligation of juftice which may arife from the 
circumftances of the cafe, but fteadily to bpar 
in mind all the various purpofes of his being, 
and to confider whether he (hall more effedu- 
ally promote them by acquiring or by declining 
the poffeflion of the right in queftion. And, 
if the acquifition (hould appear the lefs likely 
to favour their accomplifliment, it is his duty 
rcfolutely to with (land the offer, though it 
fhould hold forth proipedts the moft alluring 
to his inclinations and paffions. If he accepts 
it, when he has reafon ta believe that by fuch 
acceptance he in any degree difqualifies the 
other from fulfilling, on the whole, the pur- 
pofes of his being; though he does not violate 
any of the rights of the latter, and therefore is 
not anfwerabliB to him for the lofs incurred by 
r • the 
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the furrcndefj yet he comniits a fin in thB 
fight of God. For it is the will of God that 
every one of his creatures fhould accomplifU 
the ends for which he was made : whoever, 
therefore, knowingly contributes to difable his 
incautious neighbour from fulfilling that wiUj 
is himfclf guilty of refitting it. 

Secondly : The duty of meii with refpe£k 
to the defence of their rights is next to be con- 
fidered. The general rule laid down in the 
fourth propofition ought to detennine an in- 
dividual, whofe rights are attacked, whether he 
flioiild refift or not ; and alfo to guide him, if 
he Ihould judge the former line of conduit in- 
cumbent upon him, with regard to the degree 
and mode bf his refiftance. The following 
remarks may perhaps aflid him in forming a 
juft decifion; 

It is the natural duty of every man to en- 
deavour to prefcrve hinifelf in fuch a ftate as 
may beft enable hini to fulfil the will of God ; 
or, m other wordis, to anfwer thbfc purpbfes 
for which his Maker called him into being. 
And fincc Almighty wifdoifi beftcaiws no p& 
but for an end adequate to the value of that 
Ka gift. 
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gift^ there is in every cafe a prefumption, an- 
tecedent to reafonings on either fide of the 
queftion, that each right, of which an indivi- 
dual finds himfelf poffefled by the bounty of 
Providence, is neceflary to enable him fully 
to accomplifh the purpofes of his exiftence ; 
and confequently that God wills him to retain 
it. He therefore fins againft God if he flights 
this prefumption, and forbears from refilling to 
the utmoft of his power, by all requifite force, 
every invafion of his rights ; unlefs he is con* 
vinced, by a full and impartial confideration 
ef the benefits likely to refult from his for- 
bearance as well as from his refiftance, that 
the former meafure, adopted in a greater or 
in a lefs degree, will^ upon the whole, conduce 
at leaft as much as the latter to the ends for 
which he was created. If his conclufion 
{hould be, that the whole, or tUe more im- 
portant of thefe ends, will be mod efFefkually 
promoted by a total or a partial forbearance^ 
it is then ho lefs his duty to forbear, than it 
would have been on the contrary fuppofition 
to rcfift with his utmotl ability, ' 

Whoever by felf- defence, in a cafe where- 
in felf-defence was a duty, has endangered or 
6 loa 
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loft his life, or other natural rights, is not charge- 
able with the guilt of difqualifying himfelf 
from fulfilling his Maker's purpofes ; the rifle 
of fuch lofs being infeparable from the reiift-- 
ance which, on the prefent fuppofition, God 
is deemed to enjoin. 

But he who refifts when his confcience re- 
quires him to abftain from the defence of Kia 
rights, though he is not guilty of injufticc, 
and therefore is not anfwerable to the aggreiC^ 
for for the detriment which the latter may 
receive, is anfwerable for it. to his Maker ; and 
alfo for the injury which he himfelf may fuftain 
in the conteft. 

The obfervations which have been made 
under this head obvioufly apply not only to 
the duty of men with refpefl to the defence 
of their rights in the moment of invafion, but 
likewife to their duty with refped to ufing 
force either for preferving them from meditat- 
ed injury, or for obtaining the reftitution of 
thofe which have been taken away, or indfem^ 
nification for their lofs. - 

K3 The 
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The difficulty of deciding whether any of 
j^hat forcible means ought to be employed for 
the defence or recovery of rights, attaches tq 
cafes where the different fubordinate purpofes 
q£ human exiftence feem to interfere with 
teach pthpr, and to require different lines of 
condudt. Where the principal purpofe ap- 
pears at ftake there is no place for deliberation. 
Thus every man is bound, not only to havq 
recourfe to refiftanpe at firft, but to perfeverc 
in it to the laft extremity, if an attempt be 
njade to deprive him pf the liberty of praying 
to or of praifmg God. For his own final hap- 
pinefa i? the primary end of his being ; and 
thofe are his primary duties which muft form 
the bafis pf the intercourfe between hlmfelf 
and his Maker. But a perfon engaged in an 
important litigation, confidering in the firfl 
placethe advantage which his children vy^ould 
derive from his fuccefs, and the fmall chance; 
qf his living to provide for them by other 
means ; and afterwards weighing the probable; 
expence of the contefl, and the rifk of being 
finally difapppiated by the death or abfcnce of 
y/i^neffes, may find it no eafy matter to de- 
termine whether it be his duty to perfift ii^ 

tlie 
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the fuit *or to relinquifh it. So Hk^Ife- a 
clergyman, who difcovers himfelf entitled to 
more ample tithes than he receives, may rea- 
fonably be in doubt, whether his obligation on 
the one hand to avoid all interruption of the 
harmony between himfelf and his flock (an 
interruption which fo frequently refults from 
the inftitution of tithes, as perhaps to furnifli 
a decifive argument againft the propriety of 
that mode of fupporting the clergy), or his 
duty, on the other hand, to his fucceflfors and 
to his family, fhould determine him to abflain 
from, or to refort to, compulfory means of re- 
covering his legal rights. Impartial attention 
to our general rule is the only method of fet* 
tling thefe and fimilar doubts. 

Thirdly: By the duty of men, with regard 
to the difpofal of rights, I mean their duty 
with refped to voluntarily modifying, abridg- 
ing, or relinquifhing, their rights, * when no 
force is exerced or known to be meditated 
againft them. A faithful application of the 

» This limiting claufe is inferted, zs the duty of men 
with rcfpcfl: to the furrendcr of rights actually attacked 
or endangered has been conGdexed under the preceding 
head. 

K 4 rule 
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iTule ftated in the fourth propofitlon will re« 
folve all cafes qf tlyis nature ; and many of the 
remarks which have already been niade in the 
courfe of this chapter are fo obvioufly transf^rr 
able totheprefentfubjeftji tl^at I need not take 
up my reader's time by pointing them out 
particularly. I will therefore conclude with 
pbferving, that thofe rights, which no man can 
refign ivithout endangering the accomplifhr 
ment of the principal purpofe of his being, 
pannot in any cafe be reHgned without pflfendr 
ing God i ^nc( that all rights by which the 
poffefror finds himfelf obftrui^ed in fulfilling 
that purpofe, oiight without delay to be re-- 
Jinquiflied, however conducive they may ap- 
pear to the fubordinate ends of his ^xiAence* 
Thus no man can be juftified in furrendering 
into other hand^ the diredlion of bis religious 
preed at^d of his confcience j nor for retaining 
an office conducive in many refpefts to his 
prefeqt happinefs, and affording him frequent 
opportunities of promoting that of others, if 
he perceives his continuance in it to be irre- 
poncileable with the difcharge of his primary 
' duties to God, 
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CHAP. V, 



Tfr^p HEECEDINCr PROPOSITIONS SHEWN TO BP fQlb 
flRMED BY THE SCRIPTURES. 



The principlca which have been deduced 
in the three preceding chapters from the light 
pf unaffifted re^fon^ will acquire, if they are 
(hewn to be fandioned by the fcriptures, 
fi degree of authority, without which they 
would comparatively deferve little attention. 
For although the facred writings, leaving am- 
ple room for the exercife of confcientious de* 
liberation pn points of morality, do not enter 
into fyftematic details concerning the many 
fubordinate branches of human duty ; yet they 
fo clearly difcover both the grounds of moral 
pbligation, ^nd the fundamental outlines of 
moral pradice, that no ethical writer who be- 
lieves in their divine origin has any juft reafoii 
%o place confidence in the principles and ruleg 
pf conduct which he propofes, until he ha$ 
f)rought thofe principles and rules to the teft 
pf hojy writ, and is fatisfied that they accord 

throughout 
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throughout with the revealed will of God* 
I Ihall, therefore, briefly endeavour to prove 
that the feveral propofitions which have been 
already ftated, are fandlioned either by the 
unequivocal declarations, or by the general 
tenor of the fcriptures, before 1 proceed to de- 
rive from them any further conclufions. 

In the firft place, the fcriptures teach us, in 
concurrence with the firft of thofe propofitions, 
that exiftence, with every bodily power and 
mental faculty pofTeflfed by each individual, 
was beftowed upon him by the bountiful hand 
of God. They, alfo declare in general terms, 
which convey the fame natural rights to 
every individual, being addreffed to the firft 
parents of mankind as the, reprefentatives of 
the human race, that the earth, under which 
term its various produdions are manifeftly 
comprehended, was delivered unto man to be 
fuhdued by him ; that is, to be employed for 
the relief of his wants, and the gratification of 
his reafonable defires. He was inverted with an 
cxprefs right of applying the vegetable creation 
(a fingle exception being mad)5, with the ob- 
jed of which he did not long continue to be 
converfant) to the purpofe of hi? fuftenance ; 

and 
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pnd at a fubfequent period he received (imilaf 
authority over the whole animal * world, which 
had not originally been fubjeded to his unli- 
mited dominion. This additional charter of 
human rights, flowing, like the former, from 
the fpontaneous bounty of the great Lord of 
all creation, was plainly addrefled to Noah and 
jhe other furvivors of the deluge not merely 
as private individuals, but as the rcprefentatives 

« As animals are evidently fufceptible of pain and injurjr, 
man, uofnftry£lcd by feyelation, could not have had the 
feaft right to pxercife any authority over them. To rc- 
jlrain them in the enjoyment, much more to deprive theia 
of the pofleffion, of thofe gifts which his and their Maker 
bad feen it good to be(low upon themj would have been ia 
<very cafe, except Jn the defence of himfelf or of others 
againft their attacks, an a£t of ufurpation, and a fin againft 
that Power, who, for wife ends known to himfelf, had 
galled them into exiftence. This reafonmg appears to 
be confirn^ed by the method of proceeding which the AU 
ipighty thought fit in two inftances to adopt ; namely , 
by his at firft beftowing on men dominion over animals 
by an exprefs and unequivocal declaration; and after- 
wards by his imparting to men a further power of ufing 
them as food, by a declaration no lefs clear and pofitive. 
For thefe circumftances feem pointedly to indicate, that, 
without fuch a revelation of the will of the Supreme Be- 
ing, men would have had no right of fovereignty over 
pther living creatures ; and that their right in no cafe ex- 
pended further than his fpecial permiffion cxpreflcd. 

of 
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of their future defcendant8 ; and was defigned 
to convey the fame rights to each of thofe de- 
fcendants which it beftowed on the perfons 
to whom it wjs originally made known. 

Further; the fcriptures have for their prin- 
cipal objeft the inculcation of this funda*^ 
mental truth ; that eycry man is placed upon 
earth by his Maker to work out his falvation, 
pnder God's bleffing, by his own adions. 

And fince they teach us that the reward or 
punifliment of every man will be increafed in 
proportion to the manner in which he employs 
feach of the means of adtion of which he is 
pofrefled, they neceflarily and inconteftably 
Imply that his condud^ fhould be free, except 
|n cafes in which it is r^ftrained by the autho* 
rity of his Maker i in other words (as it was 
aflerted in the fecond propofition), that he is 
guilty of ^ fin againft God who deprives' an?- 
other of any of the gifts of God, or reftrains 
him in the enjoyment of them, except he has 
authority from God for fo doing ; and that he 
is alfo guilty of an adl of injuftice to the per- 
fon thus deprived or reftraiinedf 
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To proceed : the fcriptures exprefsly afliire 
us that the perfedions of the Deity, more 
efpecially his power, his wifdom, and his 
goodaefs, are vifible in his works, and are par^ 
ticularly confpicuous in the formation of man ; 
that his gifts, to man are all of them valuable 
and important, all calculated for fpecific pur- 
pofes, and intended to be diligently employed* 
They continually inculcate on evety individualt 
that it is his duty to ufe thefe gifts in fuch a 
manner as may bed enable him to fulfil the 
ends for which he was made ; namely, to pro- 
mote and fecure his own final welfare, together 
with tht final welfare of others, and their pre- 
fent happinefs as well as his own. Now as 
thefe are the principles on which the reafbo- 
ing urged in the two preceding chapters in 
fupport of the third and fourth propofitions is 
founded, it follows that thofe chapters have 
fcriptural authority for their bafis. For a 
proof that the particular conclufions which 
have been deduced in them are confirmed by 
the whole tenor of fcripture, if my reader is 
well acquainted with his Bible, I will appeal ta 
his own knowledge : if he is not, I refer my- 
felf to his future convifiion, when better rea- 
fons than a defire to iatisfy himfelf as to the 

jproof 
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i^robf iri qiieftion (hall have difpofed him to i 
diligent ftiidy of thofe laWs of God, accord- 
- irig to which he ought to govern his whole 
conduct now, and muA inetitablj be judged 
hereafter. 

I will dwell bri this fubjed ho longet than 
iR^hile I obviate the force of a queftion which 
may be afked, and which fome men, I fear^ 
would be glad to think unanfwerable : " You 
•' have proved," it may, perhaps, be faid^ 
•* that the great rules of human condud: con-i 
•* tained in the fcriptures are difcoverable by , 
•' the light of unaffifted reafon. Where then 
•* was the neceffity for the Chriftian revela-i 
*' tion V* The Chriftian revelation, I reply^ 
was neceflary, that thofe rules of life, which 
none but the wifeft would have deduced for 
themfelves, and even they but impcrfedly, 
might be placed at once before the bulk of 
mankind, exprefTed in the plaineft language, * 
founded on the moft undoubted authority, and 
recommended by the moft perfualive exam- 
ple. It was neceflary, for the purpofe of in-» 
fpiring men with gratitude to God, and of eu-» 
forcing upon them the pradice of the various 
duties of forbearance (a prafl:ice the moft un* 
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grateful to their natural paffions), by convin- 
cing them of their fallen degraded ftate, and of 
their Maker's unfpeakable condefcenfion and 
kindnefs in the means of their recovery from 
it, by the death and facrifice of Jefus Chrift, 
and by the fandifying aid of the Holy Spirit. 
And laftly, it was neceffary, in order to fix 
on immovable foundations that corner-ftone, 
on which the whole fabric of our reafoning 
has been built ; the certainty of a future ftate 
of retribution, in which every individual will 
be rewarded or puniflied in exafl: proportion 
to his deeds. 
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bH INDBMNIl^ICATIOK. 

Several topics^ \frhicli either have heed 
curforily noticed in the foregoing chapters^ 
or are immediately deducible from the prin- 
ciples which have been maintained^ may not 
improperly receive diftin£t confideration j as 
they involve very -material points of moral 
duty, and it is therefore of importance that 
their true nature fliould be accurately under- 
flood. The fubjeds to which I aflludc are in- 
demnification, punifhment, flavery, property^ 
and engagements. 

By indemnification 1 mean the receiving of 
I equivalent for an injury fuftainedi 



an 



The right which an injured perfon has td 
indemnification, and the means by which it 
may juftly be enforced, have already been 
ihewQ in the third chaptef. The manned int 
which the claim is to be fatisfied will appear 
firom a review of the following cafes : 
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ift. Let us fuppofe the pirty aggrieved ta 
liave been injured in hiSf property alone, and 
the aggreflbr to be poffeffed of property fuf- 
ficient for the purpofe of compenfation. Un- 
der thefe circumftanees the fit mode of retribu- 
tion is obvious. 

2dly. But if the aggreflbr is deftitute of 
property^ or unable, even by the furrender of 
his whole fubflance, to fatisfy the juft demand 
of the man whom he has injured, how is he 
to complete the equivalent ? He mufl appro- 
priate to the ufe of the latter fuch a portion 
of the other gifts whiclj God has beftowed 
upon him, fuch a portion of his ftrength, or of 
his induftry, or of his Ikill, as will anfwer 
the remaining claim. What he cannot pay 
with his property he muft pay with his fer- 
vice* 

In this cafe, although the injured perfon 
may compel the aggreflbr to perform the 
requifite fervice, yet he has not neceflfarily a 
right to oblige the innocent family of the 
latter to co-operate in it. The aggreflbr, as 
far as he is poflTeflTed of fuch a right, may be 
deprived of it by the other, fince all his a£tual 
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rights are fubjcd to the unfatisfied claim 6t 
the injured party. 

3dljr. Suppofe the injured party to havtf 
Incurred expenfe and lofs of time in the de- 
fence of his rights, or in endeavours neceffary 
for the recovery of them. 

Thcfe are injuries brought lipon him by the 
tvilful ad of the affailant; and the fufFerer 
has confequently a right to be indemnified. 
The particulars are reducible td computation,- 
and an equivalent in property, or in fervice, 
toay be precifely afcertained. Of courfe the 
reafoning on the foregoing cafes is applicable 
to this. 

4thly. Suppofe the party aggrieved to have 
undergone bodily pain or injury, or fevere 
anxiety of mind, in confequence of the attack 
which he has fuftained. 

He had originally the fame title to freedom 
from injury in thefe points as in his property ; 
and confequently has the fame right to indem- 
nification in the one cafe as in the other: 
and indemnification in thefe, as in all in- 
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fiances, muft be rendered in property Or la 
fervice. 

It IS evident that in the cafe of linconrieded 
individuals, where the perfoA w^ho had re- 
ceived the injury v^puld judge ■ for himfelf of 
the requifite compenfation) as well as enforce 
the difcharge of it, the exercife of this right 
\vould be pufhcd to unwarrantable lengths, 
and niarked with caprice, violence, and out- 
rage. It is equally evident that the computa- 
tion of a fair equivalent, for the injuries now 
under confiderat^on, would be a matter of no 
rmall difficulty even to an unprejudiced by- 
ftander. But thefe circumftances do not in- 
validate the right itfelf, however they may 
indicate the duty of caution in the exercife of it* 
A right does not ceafe to be fo becaufe it may 
be abufed ; nor becaufe the demand which it 
authorifes in particular inftances may not 
eafily be afcertained with precifion. Yet the 
computer is not entirely without land-marks 
todiredlhiiri. .He may difcern this recom* 
penfe to fall fliort of what may fairly be 
daimed, and thiat to exceed it. A bafket of 
apples would be an inadequate compenfation 
for the lofs of a finger ; and a herd of oxen 
L 2 might 
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might be more than an equivalent. He is td 
dlfcover, as nearly as may be, the juft medium 
between the two extremes ; and he is anfwer- 
able to his Maker for an impartial judgement. 

Indemnification may be demanded for the 
injuries fuftained by -the family of the party 
aggrieved in confequence of the attack made 
upon him, as far as the aggreflbr muftreafon- 
ably be fuppofed bound to have forefeen that 
they would, or probably might, take place ; 
for fo far they muft be confidered as inten- 
tional injuries. This reafoning applies with 
ftill greater force where they are known to 
have been intended. 

In each of the preceding cafes it is poflible 
that the injury fuftained may be fo great, that 
all the exifting rights of the aggreflbr, which, 
when transferred, would be valuable to the 
ifufferer, may fdll fhort of being a fair compen-^ 
fation for it. While circumftances continue 
in this ft ate, the latter cannot be fully indem- 
nified ; but he retains a right to exadi the re- 
mainder of the debt, whenever the aflailant 
flial! be enabled, by .a change in his fituation, 
to difcharge it. 

8 With 
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With refpe£t to enforcing or waving the 
right to indemnification in any particular cafe 
or degree, the injured perfon is bound in the 
fight of God to adopt that line of conduit 
which he apprehends will, :on the whole, 
moft effe^ually forward the purpofes of his 
heing. And in forming his judgement on this 
point, the advantage of the aggreflby, with 
/i^fpciSl to the purpofes which he alfo was 
created to accomplifli, ought to be no incon- 
i)derable objeft. 
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CHAP, vn, 

ON PUNISHMENT. . 

Hb who has obtained, by reftltutlon ov^ 
indemnification, complete fatisfadlion for the. 
injuries which he has fufF^red, has no further- 
claim on the aggreflbr, except for fecurity 
againft future violence, when it is on good 
grounds fuppofed to be intended. He has the 
.^ fame claim upon any man whom he believe^, 
to meditate an invafion of his rights, although 
he may never have invaded them hitherto. 
And it has already been proved, that every 
man has authority from God previouily tq 
deprive another of the gifts conferred on hin\ 
by providence, or to reftrain him in the ufe 
of them, fo far as is ncceflary for fecuring 
himfelf from the propofed attacks of the lat- 
ter ; in other words, that every man, who^ 
has fufficient reafon to believe that another in- 
dividual meditates an unjuft attempt againft 
him, has a right to inflidk on that individual 
fuch punifhment as is necefTary to prevent 
him from profecuting his defign. 

la 
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In fome cafes fecurity cannot be attained 
without inflidting fuch a punilhment as abfo- 
lutely deprives the aggreflbr of the power of 
pomn^itting the meditated outrage. In others 
(and thefe, fortunately for mankind, arc the 
more numerous) the end may be fufficiently 
anfwered by meafures lefs violent, which, in 
all probability, will deter the criminal from 
his purpofe, though they do not proceed to 
the extent of difabling him frpni accompliOx- 
ing it. 

Since the right of punifhment is merely 4 
branch of the right of defence againft an ag- 
greflbr, it follows, from the pofitions which 
were eftablifhed in the difcuffion of that right, 
that it may be exercifed, if occafion requires^ 
by any individual on behalf of another, againft 
whom an unjufl: attack is commenced or nier 
ditated, whenever the afliftance of the former 
is naturally due to the latter, or defired by 
him ; and whenever the former apprehends 
tliat the defence of the latter is nec?ffary for 
Jiig own prefent or future fecurity, 

The juftice of human punifhments can ori- 
ginally be maintained on no other principles 
h 4 than 
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than thofe on which it has been aflerted in 
the prefent chapter. It has indeed been 
fometimes maintained on other grounds, which 
a very few words may fhew to have beea 
wholly unfubftantial and derufivc. 

To punifh by way of infli^ing vengeance 
for crimes is to nfurp the prerogative of God, 

Thje idea of infliding punifh ment by way 
of indemnification, or in lieu of it, is too ah- 
furd to merit much attention. Punifhment, a^ 
fuch, can pever conftitute inden^nification ; 
Jnflided with this view, it muft be nugatory, 
^nd would therefore be an unautborifed attack. 
It may, however, be impofed when it is ne- 
ceflary for the recovery of indemnification 
from an aggreflpr, who refufes the fatisfadliop 
which he owes, and which he is able to give. 

Of all the erroneous notions refpeding 
punifhment, no one is fo prevalent as the idea, 
that natural juflice authorifes the inflidion of 
it on criminals for the purpofe of deterring 
others from becoming fo. The afTertion of 
|t right to punifh on this ground is diredly 
repugnant to the principles which have been 
cftablifhed in the third ch^pter^ and indeed is 

nevejf 
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never llipported by any thing which has even 
the femblance of folid argument. The fource 
of the error appears to have been the want of 
dircriminating between the right of infli(9:ing 
punifhment, and another right totally diftindl 
from it, namely, that of feledling one particu- 
lar mode of puniihment rather than another^ 
No man can juftly be punijhed for the purpoft 
of deterring others from offending ; for that 
would be to punifh him not for his own fauk, 
(the only ground on which the juftice of hu- 
man punifliment can originally be refted) but 
either for no man's fault, or for that of others. 
On the other hand, if two modes of punifli- 
ment, juftifiable according to the principles 
which have been ftated above, fugged them«* , 
felves to the mind of the perfon injured, either 
of which would anfwer his purpofe ; he is not 
pnly at liberty, but he is alfo bound in the 
fight of God to adopt that mode, which ap- 
pears to him the moft likely to deter others 
from engaging in criminal undertakings. In- 
ftead of, being puniflicd with ftripes, let the 
offender be bound to a tree by the wayfide, 
charadlerifed by fymbols of his guilt, if the 
dread of difgrace appear more likely to imprefs 
the fpcdstors with abhorrence of the crime, 

thaa 
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than the apprehenfiori of corpqral chaftifc^ 
menu 

It is alfo the duty of evety man in the fight 
pf God to e?ert the right of puniQiment, or tQ 
forbear from exercifing it, in any particular 
inftance, according as he is perfuaded that fuch 
exertion or forbearance will moft effedtually 
promote thp great purpofes of his being. And 
in forming his judgement on thefe points, as^ 
well as in determining the mode of punifli- 
ment to be adopted, it is his duty to confult 
the ends for which the aggreflbr was created, 
^ far as is confiftent with the other confider-ji 
fitions which he is to take iQto the accoun^ 
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CHAP. VIII, 

^;h slavjery— application of principles vthich hav^ 
been established to the african slave trade. 

By- flavery I mean the condition of a perfon 
who is compelled to labour at the will of 
another, without any previous contrad. 

Agreeably to natural juftice, an individual 
piay be reduced by force to this condition oi^ 
^wo accounts : 

jfL For Indemnification. 

2dly. For Punifhment. 

The caufes which may entitle one man tc 
force another into flavery,for the fake of indem- 
nification or of punifhment, and the circum* 
ftances which fhould determine him to exert 
pr to wave his right, have already been dif^ 
cuffed in the two preceding chapters. The 
^avcry ia tUefe cafes xnufl ce$ife as foon aa 

the 
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the juft purpofes for which it was impofedi 
are obtained. Until thefe are slccompliftied^ 
the right of the impofer remains unaltered. 

The exercife of this right during the whole, 
or any part, of its continuance maybe*tranfc 
ferred by the pofllflbr to another perfon. It 
is however obvious that the transfer can con- 
vey no juft power beyond either the extent or 
the duration of the right which exifted in the 
former owner. Nor does the valuable confi-* 
deration, which may be given for the flave 
by the new poffeflbr, make any alteration in 
that refpedt. The buyer c^not acquire wha< 
^he feller has no right to difpofe ofi 

No man can be juftified in wilfully contri-- 
buting, either in the capacity of purchafer, or 
of agent, or in any other way, to detain a per- 
fon in flavery who has infaS aded in fuch a 
manner as completely to vindicate the condi- 
tion in which he is held, unlefs previoufly to 
his taking a fingle ftep for that purpofe as 
purchafer, agent, or ctherwife, he is convinced 
in his confcience on grounds fuflBciently ftrong 
that this is the cafe. In a conteft between 

« Sec page 103, fupra. 

two 
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two individuals, I fliould not be juftified in 
affifting one of them to bind, maim, or kill 
die other, though the a^reflbr; unlefs it were 
previoufly fhewn to my fatisfaftion that he 
was fo, and that the violent meafure propofed 
was neceflafy for the defence of the injured 
party. The application is eafy* 

That he who has taken his enemy captive 
in a conflid: has a right to doom him to fla- 
very, is by no means a neceflary confequence* 
It is idle to fay that he might take the life of 
his conquered antagonift, and is therefore 
merciful in exad:ing only his labour. Let 
him eftablifli the premifes before he deduces 
the conclufion. The only way in which he 
can eftablifli them is by proving the death of 
his prifoner to be requifite for the reafonable 
fecurity of himfelf, or of thofe whom he has 
a right to protect, againft future injuries ap- 
prehended on fufficient grounds from the 
other. It is almoft needlefs to obfervc that 
fuch a plea can very rarely be alleged with 
truth by warriors of any age or nation, who 
confult their reafon rather than their paffions j 
and that refledions on the interefted mo- 
tives which are likely to fuggeft it, and a deep 

fenfc 



ftnfe of the vaiiie of life to each individual^ 
Ought to prevent It from being admitted iii 
any poflible cafe, Without the fulleft proof d? 
the neceflity defcribed; The argument ftaied 
above, is that which is generally urged to viil- 
dicate the enflaving of prifoncrs taken in war; 
but let it ever be remembered, that all vrhich 
the conqueror cari claim from his captive is 
reparation for paft injuries, and reafonable fe- 
curity againft future violence!. If he find 
it eflential to the attainment of thefe ends 
that the other (hould be reduced to flaver^ 
for a longer or .a (horter time, he has then^ 
and then only, a right to enflave him. Th^ 
right, however, is neither created nor ex- 
tended by his having captured the other party; 
though that is the circumftance which hap- 
pens to enable him to exert it. 

The pofitions which have been eftabliflied 
ivill furni^ a ready folution of the doubts 
tiot unfrequently entertained, whether flaves 
retain a right to acquire or to hold property. 
The ftate of flavery does not neceflarily itt- 
volve the forfeiture of thtafe natural rights. 
If the juft ends of indemnification and punifh- 
ftient cannot be accompliflied without depriv- 
ing 
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iiig the flare of them, as well as of his liberty^ 
they may be taken away j otherwife he con- 
tinues to polTefs them. 

If the flave refufe to render to his owner thef 
labour which is adually his due, it may juftly 
be exadled bythe ufe of all requifitepunifliment* 

In no cafe can the liiafter have a right to 
the labour of the guiltlefs family of the flave 
further than the flave himfelf is entitled to it. 
Whatever right the flave may poflTefs to the 
fervice of his children is liable, like any other 
of his rights^ to be forfeited; and may be 
claimed and exercifed by the mafter, as far as 
he finds that meafure neceflary for fecuring 
the juft purpofes of puniftiment and indemni- 
fication, which the former aggreflSons of the 
flave entitle the other to carry into efFeft. But 
this is the only ground on which the mafter 
can with juftice claim authority over the un- 
offending family of the flave ; and the autho- 
rity aflfqrted on this ground by the mafter muft 
terminate with refped to each particular child, 
as foon as that child attains to fuch an age as 
no longer to be fubjefted by nature to the do- 
minion of his parent* 

Thi* 
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This reafoning applies with iequal foree to 
the cafe of children born during the flavery of* 
their parents. The mafter cannot derive from 
the latter more extenfive or more permanent 
rights than they themfelves poflcfs over their 
offspring ^ 

If the mafter, fliifting the ground of argil-* 
jnent, pleads that he has maintained the child 
from infancy to manhood, and not from gra-» 
tuitous charity, but with a view to a proper 
recompenfe ; let him be reminded, that he has 
received in return the labour of the other 
during that period. Bot he replies, that " the 
^' labour has been an inadequate return ; and 
*' that he has at leaft a right to exaft the fer- 
*' vices of the child when grown up, until he 

^ The maxim, Partus fequitur ventrem, which has 
been adopted into the legal inftitutions of fome countfies, 
evidently ceafes, according to the principles of natural 
juftice, to have any binding authority, when the child 
attains to fuch an age as to be no longer fubjeft by na* 
turc to the dominion of his mother. After that period, 
whatever validity there is in the maxim itfelf, of in the 
pra£lical confequences derived from it, muft reft on the 
inftitutions of civil fociety. But; a perfon, who fhould un- 
dertake to eftablifti the juftice of them, would in many 
inftances find himfelf engaged in a talk impoffible to be 
accompliflied. 

^ haa 
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" has obtained a reafonable indemnification i 
" for the infant having no profped of being 
** fupported by any other perfon, it muft be 
" prefumed that, had he beeii able, he would 
^' gladly have confented to fecure a mainte-i 
** nance on the terms of making an equitable 
*' compenfation w^hen he fhould have it in his 
" power." Why does not the mafter affert, 
that the other, had he been able, would have 
confented to fecure his exiftence on any terms, 
and claim a right to detain him in perpetual 
bondage ? Why does he not aflSrm that he 
has a right to enflave any man whom he has 
chanced to preferve from drowning ? No con- 
fent was or could be given in either cafe, nor 
any right conveyed. Whatever debt of grati- 
tude may have been incurred, th^t is a kind 
of debt which confeffedly is not to be reco- 
vered by compulfion. In each of thefe in- 
ftances, if affiftance was given to the diftreffed 
party from proper motives, one of the moft 
indifpenfable duties which a human being can 
owe to his Maker, and one of the greateft 
adts of benevolence which man can render to 
man, has been performed : but if the objeiSt 
of this benevolence fhould refufe all acknow- 
ledgment of the kindnefs, his benefa(3;or muft 

M fatisfy 
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fatisfy himfelf in this world, and well niaT tat 
be fatisfied, with the confcious approbation of 
his own heart, and look forward to another 
for his complete reward. 

1 have hitherto fpoken of the rights of the 
maftcr ; I will now briefiy mention his duties.^ 
Not having a right to endanger the life or 
health of the flave, except fo far as the danger 
IS the unavoidable confequence of the reslfon- 
slble fervice of the latter, he is obliged 'in 
juftice either to provide food, clothing, and. 
other neceflaries, for the flave, or to allow fuf- 
ficient time and opportunities for the other ta 
provide them. He is alfo bound in the fight 
' of God to confult by benevolent precautions 
in his general conduct the prefervation of the 
health of the flave, and the recovery of it 
when impaired; and particularly to fuperin- 
tend his morals, and to furnifh hrm with the 
means of religious inftrudtion ; to treat him 
on all occafions with kindnefs and forbearance,, 
more efpecially to be mild In exafting labour 
and infliding punifliment ; ^nd not to give or 
to fell the flave to any perfon, whom he does^ 
not think likely faithfully to perform the du- 
ties of a mafter. 

The 
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The eiid for which moral principles ate iiv* 
Veftigated is the diredkion of human condu<3:. 
During our inveftigation of them, their final 
bbjed ought ever to be kept in view ; and no 
fit opportunity fhould be dmitted of pointing 
but their bearings On topics of importance, 
fefpecially on fuch as are agitated at prefent. 
The pofitions which have been maintained in 
this chapter, can never be more properly ap- 
J)lied than to the elucidation of the queftion 
now before our legiflature, concerning the 
abolition of the African Slave-trade. I Ihall 
therefore apply them to that fubjedl, with the 
brevity which is required by the limits of my 
general plan; 

It appears then, that thofe writers, who 
have Contended that a ftate of flavery cannot 
be reconciled with juftide, and that the poffef- 
fion, the fale, or the transfer, of a flave, is in 
every inftance an a<Sl of ufurpation, have pro- 
ceeded to much greater lengths thaa fober ar- 
gument will vindicate. It would in truth 
have been as reafonable to maintain fhat all 
penal meafures, and all transfers of rights, are 
Unjuft. For if natural juftice permits a maa 
to be deprived, in certain cafes, of his limbs 

M a or 
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6f of his life, can it univerfally forbid the ex* 
adlion of his labour ? And if one man is enti- 
tled to the fervice of another, does not juftice 
allow him to give or to fqll that right, like 
any other of his rights, to a third perfon ? 

For the juft purpoles of indemnification and 
puniftiment flavery may be impofed. Who- 
ever therefore has honeftly purchafed from 
the proper owner ^ either in Africa or iti the 
Weft Indies, a flave, whom, after ferious en- 
quiry^ he believes in his conjcience to have been 
dejervedly condemned to that ftate for either 
of thefc ends, has not violated juftice in the 
tranfadion ; nor, fuppofing that his convic- 
tion continues, and that he faithfully dif* 
charges the duties of a roafter, will he a£t nh- 
juftly in exading the labour of the flave dur- 
ing the term for which he was condemned 
(whether it were for a limited period or for 
life), nor in difpofmg of him for the whole or 
any part of the term to any other perfon, 
whom he has reafon to think difpofcd and 
likely' to treat the flave properly. 

But whoever has defrauded the former 
owner of a flave in the original purchafe ; 

whoever 
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whoever has accepted or exercifed a power 
over the liberty of another, without haviijg 
made full and impartial inquiries whether that 
liberty is juftly forfeited, and is alfo juftly at 
the difpofal of the feller ; or without being 
convinced in his confcience that the fafl i6 fo ; 
whoever detains the flave in bondage dire<3:ly 
or indiredly a moment after that conviction 
has been done away; or a moment after the 
conclufion of the time for which the flavery 
raay juftly be continued ; whoever does not 
faithfully diibhargc the duties of a mafter, or 
transfers his flave to another whom he does 
not think likely to difcharge them, commits 
in each of thefe cafes a flagrant fin againfl: 
God ; and in moft of them as flagranf an adt 
of injuftice to maiji. 

Now are any of tlic indifpenfable reqnifites 
to the acquifition of a juft title to a flave fcru- 
puloufly attended to on the cpaft of Africa ? 
Are any of them, except it be the honeft pay- 
ment of the price, attended to at all ? Does the 
purchafer make a confcientious inquirj", or dees 
h^ make any inquiry whatever, into the funda- 
mental points, whether the liberty of him who 
is expofed to fab be juftly forfeited, and alfo 
M 3 be 
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be juftly at the difpofal of the feller ? Can he, 
who has bought a thoufand flaves, point out 
any five of them with refpeft to whom he 
has fufficient reafon to believe this to be the 
cafe ? Does he not know that the wretched 
beings \yhom he purchafes, are almoft univer- 
fally the victims of avarice, treachery, and 
fapine ; that nearly all of them have either 
been kidnapped by their countrymen and re- 
lations, doomed to bondage from their infancy 
by laws radically unjuft, feized without pro-; 
vocation by their own princes, adjudged to 
flavery for pretended crimes, or for ofFencesi 
altogether undeferving of fuch a punifhment, 
ftolen by the immediate cmiflTaries of Euro- 
peans, or captured in wars commenced at the 
inftigation of Europeans for the purpofc of 
obtaining flaves ? 

But many of thefe fads are controverted or 
denied. Let thofe who diftruft them reac} 
with. an unbiafled judgement the evidence on 
both fides whtch has been laid before thq 
public, and their doubts will probably be fa- 
tisfied. Whether this be the cafe or not, let 
them in the next place reflect on the propen-^ 
jTities of the human mind, and on the infor- 
mation 
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'matlon which hiftory afForda, and fay, whether 
the fads above mentioned are not confequences ■ 
which muft be expefted naturally and uni- 
formly to take place anong uncivilized nations, 
inflamed with apaffion for foreign merchandize, 
while flaves are ihe articles with which it muft 
be purchafed. 

As thefc enormities are countenanced from 
interefted motives by the numerous indepen- 
dent Princes of Africa, whom it is not poflible 
that Britifh Legiflatures can control j and as 
they ever will be countenanced as long as thofe 
motives exift, it is evident that the African 
flave-trade is, and, from the nature of things, 
ever muft be, a trade fyftematically deriving 
its fupport and its very exiftencc from un- 
bounded opprefllon and injuftice. 

This fingle circumftance, cxelufive of the 
additional weight which it may derive from 
other confideration^, is fufEcient to prove that 
the trade ought inftantly and univerfally to be 
abandoned ; and, as the confcience of private 
individuals, appears, by meJancholy proof, un- 
able to reftrain them from .entering into it, 
that it is the duty of our Legiflature, both to 
M 4 God 
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God and man, by an immediate aft of abolU 
tion to prevent thofe at lea:ft, who are under 
its jurifdidtion, from acting either as princi- 
pals, abettors, or accomplices, in a fyftem of 
fuch flagrant, extreme, and incurable iniquity. 

Thofe who have contended for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade folely or chiefly on 
the ground of humanity, have evidently nar-; 
rowed the bafis on which their caufc ought 
to reft, and have negleded the ftrongeft argu- 
ment in its favor. I know that humanity has 
more popular attradions than juftice. Atten- 
tion to the former feems to imply fpontaneous 
merit ; obfervance of the latter is regarded as 
• the conftraincd difcharge of a debt. It fhould 
however be remembered, that the fuggcftions 
of humanity may in fome cafes oppofe each 
other ; and may perhaps be fairly counter- 
balanced or outweighed by different confidera- 
tions. The demands of juftice are always 
fonfiftent with themfelves, and may on nq 
plea whatever be difobeyed. 

But let me not be fuppofed to intimate, 
that there are no arguments of importance to 
bq urged for the abolition of the Slave Trade 

belides 
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tefides thofe which are dilated by juftice. 
There are arguments fuggefted by a regard 
to humanity and other duties, which of them- 
felves ought to determine the Legiflature in- 
ftantly to enforce that meafure, if all confi- 
derations of juftice were omitted. 

By the Slave Trade we neceflarily contri- 
bute, to the utmoft of our power, however 
we may regret, or may affect to regret, the 
circumftance, to retain vaft regions of Africa, 
many times larger thap Great Britain, in a 
ilate of barbarity and ignorance; to arm 
every man's heart and hand againft his neigh- 
bour ; to deftroy the fecurity and poifon the 
comforts of domeftic life, by keeping every 
individual in momentary fear of being feizcd 
by a lurking enemy, or even by his own kin- 
dred, and hurried on board a flave-fhipj to 
foment continual, bloody, and unprovoked 
wars ; to encourage the favage tyranny of the 
Princes, and diredl it againft their guiltlefs 
fubje(3:s; to perpetuate the moft iniquitous 
laws and inftitutions; and to prevent the dif- 
fufion of the religion of Chrift. Who will 
lay his hand on his heart, and affirm, as in 
the fight of God, that the purchafe of the 

greateft 
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grcatefl: advantages, private or national, could 
be juftified on fuch terms for a moment/^? 

1 fliall not dwell on the injuries and cala- 
mities which the flaves experience on their 

paflage 

« The flouTiflii^ig arkl happy ftate of many countries 
on the coaft of Africa before the Slave Trade was in- 
troduced there by the chrifttan nations of Europe, and 
the truly miferablc condition to which by means of the 
Slave Trade thofe countries have been depreflVd, arc 
clearly ftiewn in a tra£b entitled " Hiftorical Sketches of 
the Slave Trade, by the Right Honourable Lord Mun- 
caftcr, 1792." That the Slave Trade ^as created by the 
Europeans, is confeffed by thofe who from the bufinefs 
in which they were engaged would be little difpofed to 
recognize the faft. A gentleman, employed by the Royal 
African Company in 1726, exprefsly fays, " The difcern* 
•^ ing natives account it their greatefl; iinhappinefs that 
" they were ever vifited by the Europeans. I'hey fay 
•« that we Chriflians introduced the traffic of flaves^ and 
.** that before our coming they lived in peace ; but, fay 
** they^itisobfervable that wherever Chriftianity cometh, 
^* there come with it a fword, a gun, powder and ball.** 
Hiftorical Sketches, P. 5. quoting from Smith's Voyage, 
p. 266. Let thofe who are Chriftians in reality, as well 
as in name, draw the proper leflbn from thefe words. It 
ought never to be forgotten, that when Captain Hawkins, 
who feems to have been the firft Englifliman that en- 
rolled his name in the annals of villainy as a Slave ' 
Trader, had ma:de a piratical kidnapping voyage to 

Africa, 
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paffage to the Weft-Indies, and after their aiv 
rival there (though they refult from the trade^ 
^d I am perfuaded will to a great degree 
be coeval with it)^ becaufe an inveftigation of 
them would fwell this part of the work to a 
difpropcrtionate fize ; and becaufe, if they 

Africa, Queen Elizabeth, having heard of it, fcnt for 
him, and oprefTcd her deep concenv left any of the 
African negroes fliould be carried ofF without their free 
confent ; ivhicbf (he declared, nvould be detejlpble^ and could 
not fail to call donvn the vengeance of Heaven, Sec Hiftorical 
Sketches, P. 13. Whatever wc may hear profcfled, and 
whatever fpecious fophi dries may be urged for the con- 
tinuance of the Slave Trade, the real truth is^ that tha 
fecret principle which mod commonly influences the ad- 
vocates for that trade (though in many cafes it is un- 
doubtedly unperceived by themfelvcs) is an eager dcfire 
of clinging to villainy when deemed politic and advan- 
tageous ; or, in other words, an almofl abfolutc determi- 
nation not to obey the unequivocal did^ates of moral and 
chriftian duty which feem to require the facrifice of in- 
^ereft. It is the principle which fpoke out plainly by the 
inouth of the Dutch merchant, who, when reproached by . 
the Prince of Orange for fupplying the enemy with am- 
munition to be employed againft his country, replied, 
*^ Monfeigneur, fi on pouvoit faire par mer quelque com- 
** merce avantageux avec I'Enfer, je hafarderois d'y aller 
♦* brulcr mcs voiles." " If it were poflible to carry on 
** by fea any lucrative commerce with Hell, I would go 
f* thither at the hazard of fcorching my fails." (Voltaire's 
^gc of Louis XIV. Amfterdam, 1771, Vol. I. P. 393.) 

were 
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were completely removed, the arguments al-.- 
ready adduced would ftill be decifive, I will 
however briefly notice the principal grounds 
on which the abolition is refilled. 

I ft. It was fhamelefsly aflerted a few years 
fmce that the negroes are a race eflentially 
diftindt from Europeans, and inferior to them ; 
and the aflertion is even yet occafionally heard, 
though it is equally unphilofophical and un- 
chriftian. For, does not hiftorical experience 
teach us that complexion depends almoft en- 
tirely upon climate, and talents on civiliza- 
tion, as clearly as fcripture aflSrms, that God ^ 
made of one blood all the nations on the face 
of the earth ? But were the negroes proved 
a diftindt and an inferior race, (hould we have 
on that account a right to enflave them ? — 
When God has feen it fit to give us our rights 
over animals by exprefs declarations in the 
fcriptures, and has thereby inftruded us that 
we fhould not otherwife have been authorifed 
to exadl their labour, would fuperiority of 
nature have entitled us to exercife authority 
over a negro, which would have been ufurpa^ 
tion if exercifed over a brute ? 

d Gen. ix. 19. A£ls xvii. 26. 

ad- But 
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id. But we are told that the Negroes are 
the defcendants of Ham, and therefore de- 
voted to flavery. The doom of fervitude is 
denounced in fcripture only againft the pofte- 
rity of Canaan, who, I prefume, is not con- • 
ceived by any one to have been the progenitor 
of the Africans, I will not wafte my reader's 
time in ihewing how futile the argument 
would have been, had Canaan been the 
founder of their race. 

3d. Another plea for the continuance of the^ 
Slave Trade is fometimes urged on pretended 
grounds of juftice. It is alleged that, as the 
Weft-Indian owners have purchafed and im- 
proved their eftates under the expectation of 
cultivating them by negroes obtained from 
Africa, the Legiflature of this country, by pro- 
fefledly encouraging the cultivation of the 
iflands, has entered into an implied engage- 
ment with the planters to permit the continu- 
ance of the Slave Trade. The moft explicit 
engagements to that efFeft, had it been true 
that fuch had ever been entered into by our 
Legiflature, would not have been binding; 
fince they could not have been performed 
without flagrant injuftice to the Africans, the 

invafion 
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invafion of whofe rights the Britlffi govern- 
ment never was, nor ever can be, authorifed 
to promote. 

4th. The Slave Trade, and all its horrors,- 
are fometimes vindicated on the plea, that the 
negroes being treated with the greateft kind- 
nefs in our colonies, are much happier in their 
flaverjr and exile, than they would have been 
in the enjoyment of liberty at home. And,? 
as a proof of this fmgular cifcumftance, we 
are told, that free negroes in the Weft-Indiea 
have refufed the offer of returning to their 
own country. It would indeed be extraordi- 
hary if a negro fhould abandon Jamaica, where 
he had at length acquired connexions, pro- 
perty, and freedom, for the fake of revifiting 
Africa, where he would find himfelf friendlefs, 
forgotten, and difregarded : when he muft 
alfo know, that if he Ihould efcape the not 
improbable event of being fold to fome Euro- 
pean in his way, he migiit reafonably expedb 
to be feized again in his iDwn country as he 
had been before, be again conRfained to en- 
counter the miferies of the middle paffage,- 
and be returned a flave to the ifland from 
which he had fet fail exulting in his liberty* 

Let 
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Let us however allow the advocates for the 
Slave Trade the full advantage of their ab- 
furd and incredible plea, that not only the 
free negroes, but even the flaves, are happier 
in our iflands than they would have been in 
Africa ; a plea which, were it true, would of 
itfelf decifively eftablifh the miferable ftate to 
which Aftica is reduced by the traffic which 
they ftrive to vindicate : but let us in our turn 
require them to prove that they have a right 
to enflave others for the purpofe of making 
them happy, ^he exiftence of any fuch 
right has been fuflGiciently difproved in a 
former chapter ; and would not readily be 
admitted by thofe with whom we are con- 
tending, if it were claimed by a negro over 
themfelves. 

But the negroes in our colonies are treated 
with kindnefs \ That they are thus treated by 
many mafters I doubt not Let it be admit- 
ted that they are fo treated by all. Is thi^ 
ciFcumftance then urged, ferioufly urged, as a 
vindication of the continuance of the Slave 
Trade ? Let the highwayman plead in his 
defence that he only robbed the travelfer, and 
did not murder him. Let the horfe-ftealcr 

allege 
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allege that he has ridden with moderatiofiT?/ 
and fed fufEciently, the animals which he 
carried ofE Let a court of juftice accord to 
thefe pleas not merely pardon far paft crimes^ 
but an exprefs licence to repeat them ; and 
then, and not till then, let the man-Healer, 
and the receiver of men knowing them to be 
ftolen, infult the common fenfe of the Britifh 
Parliament by demanding a licence to continue 
his depredations, on the plea that he has nei- 
ther ftarved nor flogged to death the wretches 
whom he has enflaved. 

5th. Finally, it is afllirmed that, while the 
Slave Trade is continued by other nations, the 
abolition of it on the part of Great Britain 
would produce no alleviation of the mjiferies 
of Africa, and would deftroy a principal fource 
of the revenue, naval ftrength, and profperity 
of this kingdom ; and confequently, that we 
are juftified in purfuing the trade, at leaft un- 
til a general abolition fhall be decreed by the 
powers of Europe. 

This argument is frequently urged by men, 
from whofe underftandings and virtues better 
expectations might have been formed. 

That 
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ThM the abolition of the Slave Trade on 
the part of Great Britain would be likely to 
produce a mod important alleviation of the 
calamities of Africa, is a pofition which it 
would be very far from difficult to maintain ; 
and that it would materially conduce to the 
profperity both of CJreat Britain and of her 
dependencies, is a pofition which has been 
maintained* by thofe, who from their fituation 
ought beft'to under [land the fouices of our 
national ftrengtH^ and are of all men the lead 
likely, to wifli to have them expofed to hazard, 
with arguments which hive ^not yet been dis- 
proved. But let both the fads be allowed, 
precifely as th^y are ftated by the friends of 
the Slave Trade. 

Have we then a right to join in rendering 
Africa miferable, becaufe otUeris would ftill 
harafs her though we fliould refrain } Would 
my reader think himfelf juftified in bearing a 
part in a fcheme to plunder or defraud an 
European, by the plea that, if he were to de- 
cline the offer, a byftander was ready to fup- 
ply his place ? Can he then, either as a private 
man or as a legiflator, abet a fyftematic plan 
of injuilice and fraud direded againft the free- 

N dom 
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dora of negroes, and be innocfent ? On fucli a 
plea the fmnggler, the thief, the affaffin^ every 
criminal of every defcriptioo, might claim a 
plenary indulgence for his enormities. 

But the intereft of the kingdhin reqiiires 
the continuance of the trade ! 

And are we at liberty tO' try to fupport, the 
intereft of the kingdom by depriving u^iof- 
fending foreigners of their rights ; by an uni- 
form fucceflion of outrages againfl humanity 
andjuftice? If there be a Power in heaven 
Ti^ho decides the Fate of nations, can we think 
it likely, can we fuppofe it poffible^ that vil- 
lainy will be permitted to promote the national 
welfare? What would have been robberies- 
and murders^ if committed by fmgle highway- 
men, are they not ftill robberies and murders^ 
though the perpetrators have previoufly coa^- 
lefced into a troop, a fociety, or a nation ? It 
is a momentous truth, and a truth little re-? 
garded, that the rules of morality are as bind- 
ing on nations as on individuals; and that: 
our obligations as Engliflimea are fubordinate 
to our duty as Chriftians, 

I woukt 
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t woiild ia the Ikft place afk thofe who 
allege the general argument ftated above, 
Ivliat their fenfations would be, if they or 
their children were captured and carried flave$ 
Into Morocco ; and were told by the tyrant 
of the defetts, that the depredations of hi* 
corfairs were moft grating to his feelings ; and 
that he would affuredly put an end to them, 
if he did not forefee that they were requifite 
for the welfare of his realm, and that hd 
could not obtain the concurrence of his 
brother of Algiers* / 

I cannot conclude without exptefting my 
ardent hope that, if the prefent attempt to 
abolifli this difgraceful commerce fhould h% 
any means, or in any degree, be rendered 
abortive, the friends of the abolition will feiz^ 
every favourable opportunity of again bring- 
ing the fubjedl before the legiflature, until 
their efforts are crowned with that complete 
fuccefs which fuch a caufe deferves, and is 
fure finally to obtain. In the mean time it 
behoves the reader to refledt that the guilt of 
the Slave Trade, now that the true nature of 
that traffic is fully known, is by no means 
Confined to the perfons who are engaged in 
N 2 carrying 
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carrying it on, and thofe who purchafe the 
xniferable cargoes in the Weft-Indies. A por- 
tion of it refts on every inhabitant of this 
country, whatever his ftatioH may be, who 
wilfully omits any one proper method, which 
that ftation affords him, of contributing to the 
immediate exlindkion of the trade. He id 
an accomplice in the crime who will not do 
his utmoft to prevent it. 

The emancipation of tlie negroes now ir> 
the iflands, a meafure with which, through 
ignorance or artifice, the abolition of the 
Slave Trade has been repeatedly confounded, 
is by no means neceflairily required by the 
principles which I have endeavoured to efta- 
blifh. In a former chapter I have (hewn that 
flaves, who have been unjullly reduced to 
their prefcnt condition, may yet be detained 
in it, as long as there is fufHcient reafon to 
believe that their liberty, if reftored, would 
be employed in ads of outrage and revenge. 
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CHAP. IX. 



ON PROPERTY. 



It has already been proved that every man 
has originally a right, by the gift of God, to 
fuch a portion of the unappropriated produc- 
tions of the earth as is neceflary for his com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

The firft and moft obvious exercife of this 
right would be the acquifition of food, of 
fhelter, and of clothing. To this would fuc- 
ceed the fabrication of rude utenfils and 
weapons^. 

The right however extends beyond the 
bare produdions of the foil. The foil itfelf 
forms a part of the common flock provided 
by the Supreme Being for the benefit of man- 
kind ; and any unappropriated fpot may be 
feized by each individual for his own exclufi^e 
pofTeflion, fo long as that exclufive pofleflioa 
^8 requifite for his comfortable fubfifteace, or 

N 3 for 
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for the comfortable fubfiftence of the family 
committed by nature to his protediion. The 
fame wanl3, which, in confequence of being 
an evidence of the will of God, convey to any 
one a title to a certain portion of the fruits 
of the earth, in like manner give him a title to 
^ certain portion of the earth itfelf JJe ha^ 
the fame inconteftable right to the unmolefted 
pnjoyment of fhe fpot of ground, wliich he 
has occupied with his tent, with his gr^in, or 
with his flocks, as he has to the fpot on whicl^ 
he is Handing, or |:o that on which he lies 
,afleep. 

He therefore, who, in confequence of thefc 
^ants, has taken pofTeflion of a vacant cavern 
for his habitation, and of the adjoining unoc-i> 
cupied hill for the pafturage of his cattle, hast 
authority from God to defend them againft 
every aggreflbr. But the right which nocc^" 
(ity creates neceffity limits. He has no claim 
to a greater extent of land than is requifitc for 
the comfortable fubfiftence of himfelf, and of 
the family, the flocks, and herds, which God 
has given to him. If a favage, before America 
was inhabited, had been driven in his canoe 
from Tartary to Cape Horn, he would have 
3 . ha4 
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had an indubitable right to the exclufive pof- 
feflion of iuch a diftrid: round his hut as was 
ffieceflary for his fupport j but he would h^ve 
had no light to objetQ; to future ftrangers fet- 
tling on a diftant part of the coaft, on the plea 
-that, he was the £rft occupier of that quarter 
of the globe, and that he flood in need of the 
whole continent for hi& hunting grouad. 

The cavern, however, . and the hill, the 
ilocks, and the utenfils,*{^ndwhateT«r other 
articles of property fcad 'not^ been previoufly 
transferred by gift to fonie other, and beconae 
his adlual right, mult revert, on the derelidlion 
or death of the owner, to the common ftock, 
and be open to the next occupant.; The ori^ 
ginal pofleflbr's right was founded, as we hav^e 
fcen, on his need, aad extended only to the 
life of them ; and being voluntarily abandoned 
on his derelidtioh, or extinguiflied together 
with the need and ufe at his death,' no longer 
.exifts after either of thofe events, and confb- 
quently cannot be transferred. 

It caotiot be faid that the late ppfleffor haid 

hy his will, fuppofing him to have left be- 

ii^nd bim fome memorial of his wiilies, 

N j^ transferred 
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transferred the right previoufly to his death ; 
for at any period during the remainder of his 
life he might have deftroyed or altered hig 
will at his own pleafure* 

Neither can it; be alleged, that as the 
tcftator made the offiei' during his life, while 
the right was indubitably his, the acceptance 
of the legatee, after the deceafe of the former, 
completes the transfer. Np{ to infift on other 
objeftions to whicji this reafpning is liable, 
it may be fuflScient to obferve, that the right? 
of the teflator, terminating at the moment of 
his death, and confeiTedly not having devolved 
to the other party previoufly tathe completiojn 
of the fuppojfed transfer by acceptance, mu(|; 
have ceafed to exifl before the period when 
this transfer pf them is faid to take place. 

The end, which in civil fociety is anfwered 
by wills, might, antepedently to focial inftir 
tutions, be attained by another niethod of pror 
ceeding. A father, for example, might giv^ 
to his -fon the property which he wiflied the 
latter to pofliefs after his own death; and 
might fecure to himfelf, if he fliould thinly 
fit, the enjoyment: of it in the inean time, by 

xnalsiing 
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making the donation on the exprefs condition,- 
that his fon fhould permit him quietly to 
poflefs the property in queftion as long as he 
fliould live. Were the offer accepted by the 
fon during the life of the father, the transfer 
of the right would immediately take place. 
It is however obvious that fuch a tranfadiou 
would be fpecifically diftinfl: from ^ teftajnen* 
tary bequeft^ 

Mr. Palcy and other ^moralifts contend, 
that thofe moveables which ate to a great de- 
gree the produce of a man's perfonal labour, as 
his tools, weapons, and other fimi'lar pofleffions, 
may originally be difpofed of by will j becaufc 
the owner has employed his own labour upon 
them \ and has infeparably mixed it with 
them ^j thereby giving them a great increafe of 
value, which increafe is infeparable from, and 
makes a great part of, the whole value. 

The foregoing reafoning, nctwithflandh)g 
the refpedable names by which it is fanftion-r 
ed, refts on unfubftantial foundations. No man 
can prove any juft title originally to appro • 

» P^Jey, Vol. I. P. 221. b Vol. I. P. 115, ii5. 
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priate to himfelf either flocks, herds, and 
fruits, or any produftions of the earth (whe^ 
.ther as materials for his weapons, utenfils, 
and moveables, or- for any other purpofe), 
nor confequently to retain them afterwards^ 
whatever alteration he may have wrought ini 
them by his labour, except the right which 
arifes from their being neceflary for his com- 
fortable fubfiftence ; a right which is inevita* 
J)ly extinguifhed by his death. No man by 
exerting his labour upon what is not his own 
can acquire a title to it ; nor, by labouring on 4 
fubftance to which he has a title only for a 
limited time, can he render that title perma- 
nent, whatever be the additional valu^e whichi 
the material may receive from bis opera^ 
tions. 

If the arguments by which Mr. Paley en*, 
jdeavours to maintain his pofition, that an indi- 
?vidual has a natural right to difpofe of his 
moveables by will, poflefled any real force, 
jhey would prove him to have the fame right 
to bequeath land, which he has reclaimed 
from barrennefs to fertility. And, in fadi Mn 
jPaley maintains that land ^ under thefe cir- 

« Vol.1. P. 110. 
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i:umftances becomes the property of the cuhi- 
vator as abfolutely as the utenfils are which he 
has manufadured. He adds, that the indivi- 
dual, who thus improves it, does not thereby 
acquire a right to it in perpetuity, and after 
this cuhivation and all its effects arc ceafed. It 
follows however, according to his ftatement, 
that the improver may, by will, convey to an- 
other a right over it for the period during 
which the efFeds of h^s labour (hall continue. 
Yet in ^ fubfe^uent ** chapter Mr, Paley pro- 
ceeds 

4 P. 22 J. — Mr. Paley argues on this fubjcQ: nearly m 
the manner which I have adopted— that " in a (Kite of 
" nature a man's riglit to a particular fpot of ground arife$ 
5* from his ufmg it and wanting it, confequently ceafes 
^ with the ufe and \fant ; fo that at his death the eftato 
** reverts to the community, without any regard to the 
" laft owner's will." Yet thcfe are arguments to which 
Mr. Palcy can give no weight confiftently with his funda- 
mental principle. He ought to have confined his rcfearchcs 
to the finglc point, whether the exiftence of the right of 
bequeathing land in a (late of nature \yould> or would not, 
promote tlie happincfs<)f mankind. If this.queflion be de-r 
tcrmined in the affirmative, he muft maintain the exiftence 
pf the right, in defiance of the arguments by which he ha3 
difproved it. 

It is to be obfcrved that, in a(rerting the right of be? 
Aueatbing moveables, Mr. Paley has paid no more atten- 
tion 
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Cjpeds to eftablifh the oppofite conclufion, and 
to eftablifli it on principles which admit of no 
exception, that land previoufly to the inftitu- 
tion of civil fociety cannot be difpofed of by 
tpftamentary bequeft 

The true ftate of the cafe i«, that the right 
of difpofing by will of property of any kind 
can be eftablifhed only on the ground of fo-^ 
cial convention. The manner in which that 
right is created, and the mode of its operation, 
will hereafter be noticed in the proper place. 

The principles which have been deduced 
in the prefent treatife oblige me to deny the 
exiftence of a right (its exiftence, I mean, 
confidered as independent qf the inflitutions 
of civil fociety), which Mr. Paley, in common 
with ot^er moralifts, has fupported ; that is to 
fay, the right of extreme neceffity. This he 
defines to be * *' a right to ufe or deftroy an- 

tion to general expediency than he has done in difproving 
the right of bequeathing lands. The reader, who has 
perufed his work attentively, will have perceived that it 
is not uncommon with him to lofe fight of his funda- 
mental principle, and to argue on other and Icfs fallacious 
grounds. 

t Page 102. 
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•* other^s property, when it is ncceffary fbfoitf 
" own prefervation to do fo." And as an in- 
ftance of it he mentions " a right to take, 
" without or againft the owner's leave, the 
*^ firft food, clothes, or (helter, we meet with, 
" when we are in danger of perifhing through 
" want of them." And he aflerts it to be " a 
" general right, as it is incidental to every 
" man who is in a fituation to claim it." 

In the firft place, I muft obferve that Mr. 
Paley has adduced no arguments to prove the • 
only fadt, which, according to his fundamental 
pofition, can demonftrate the exiftence of the 
right ; namely, that arming every man with * 
authority to deprive another of his property^ 
whenever he imagines that property to be 
neceflary for his prefervation, would promote 
the happinefs of mankind. How would it 
appear, were we to argue on his own princi- 
ple of expediency, that this is a cafe " in^ which 
*' the particular confequence exceeds the ge- 
*^ neral confequence,'* and that " the remote' 



P. 103. I have already quoted Mr. Palcy's prelimi- 
nary obfervation, that, " in computing confequences, it 
^ makes no difference in what manner or at what dijtance 
« they enfue." 

** mifchief 



^ mifchicf refulting from the violation of the 
•* general rule is overbalanced by the imme- 
** diate advantage ?" 

In the next place we may afk, for the pre-* 
fervatibn of what particular objefks this right 
may be exercifed. N6t merely of life, but 
of property alfo ; for Mr. Paley authorifes 
every man on ibis principle ^ to pull down a 
neighbour's houfe againft his confent, to flop 
the progrefs of a fire. Can we fay then that 
there is any kind of property for the fecurity 
of which it may not be exercifed ? Much moro 
may riot it be exercifed by any man for the 
fecurity of what is dearer than property, hii 
health ; of what is dearer than life, his good 
name ? , May not he forcibly pofTefs himfelf of 
the houfe of another, fhould he be perfuaded 
'that his defire for it, if it be not gratified^ 
will bring upon him death, or delirium, or 
melancholy ? May he not feize his neigh- 
bour's purfe, that he may be enabled to filence 
a venal calumniator, who threatens to ruin his 
charader ? In fhort, if the principle be admit- 
ted iti any one inftancc, where is the line to be 
drawn ? 

g Page 102.- 
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" The foundation of the right/' Mr. Paley 
fays, '* feeras to be this; that, when property 
*' was firft inftituted, the inftitution was not 
" intended to operate to the deftrudion of any; 
** therefore, when fuch confequences would 
*^ follow, all regard to it is fuperfeded." The 
infufficiency of this mode of reafoning will ap- 
pear by an application of it to other inftances. 
The right to defend ourfelves, with which we 
are endowed, was not intended to operate to 
the deftrudion of any. Is it therefore never 
to be permitted fo to operate ? The inftitutioft 
of municipal laws was intended for the benefit 
of every member of the fociety, and not for 
the deftrudion of any. When the latter con- 
fequence would follow, is all regard to them 
fuperfeded I 

That no fuch right as that of extreme ne-* 
ceflity can exift until it be created and efta- 
bliflied, as it very frequently is, by the laws of 
particular communities, has already been ftiewn. 
It has been proved, in the difcuffion of the 
third propofition, that no man, except he re- 
ceive an efpecial divine permiffion, has a right 
to deprive another of his property, or to rc- 
ftrain bim in the enjoyment of it, without his 

con feat 
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fconfent having been previoufly given, unfcfs 
the latter has invaded, or (hewn a defign to 
invade, the rights of the former, or of fomef 
perfon under his protection \ 

The 

. ^ Nearjy allied to thia fuppofed rlgKt of extreme nccef- 
fity is a right, frequently maintained by worthy and intel- 
ligent men, to depart from eftabliflied rules of juftice in ek^ 
ireme cafes. Tlicy aflert that every moral principle may be 
rendered abfurd by being pufhed too far j and in order to 
prove this aiFertion, they put extravagant cafes, in which 
they apprehend that great hardfhip and mifchicf would 
refult from a rigid adherence to general rules. Now, were 
we to reafon with them on their own grounds of expedi- 
ency (for expediency, which has been proved inadequate 
to the eftablifhmerit of any riglit, is the ultimate bafis of 
their argument), the point in queftion would be decided 
againft them by a confiderate and unprejudiced umpire. 
For he would in the firft place obferve, that the cafes, 
which they find themfelves obliged to adduce in fupport of 
'their caufc, are fuch as from their very nature can rarely 
occur; and confequently that little addition would be made 
to the fum of human felicity, were the deviation from efta- 
bliflied rules for which they contend put in praflice in 
thofe, and in fimilar inftances. And in the next place he 
would remark, that if once fuch a deviation were autho- 
rifed, men with the pureft intentions would naturally be 
led by imperceptible degrees to conceive almoft any cafe in 
-which their feelings were ftrongly intcrefted to 'be an ex^ 
treme cafe\ and that th^ unprincipled and artful would 
frequently reprefent, and with fufficient plaufibility, a 

common 
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The pofitions which have been maintained 
in this chapter, and in the three preceding 
chapters on Indemnification, Punifhment, and 
Slavery, are ftridly applicable to the proceed- 
ings between independent dates, unconnected 
by any particular engagements. The various 

modifications 

common cafe as extreme^ and would in confequence be 
fuffered by their more ignorant neighbours to aft as if 
it aftually were fo ; infomuch that the unjullifiable pro- 
ceedings, and the miferies thence cnfuing, to which the 
mifapplication and abufe of the principle would give 
birth, would -abundaittly outweigh the fecming good 
cfFefts which might occafionally arife from the proper 
ufe of it. 

As to the abfurdity which they allege, it muft be re* 
marked that no apparent abfurdity can impeach the vali- 
dity, or limit the operation, ofa rule of jufticc, except that 
which would refult from a proof that the rule as applied 
contradifts itfelf, or fome other branch of juftice. A proof 
of fuch an abfurdity would be dccifive ; for truth muft al- 
ways be confiftent with itfelf. But the pofition that the 
rules of juftice are of univerfal obligation can never be 
(hewn to be abfurd in this proper fenfe of the term ; and 
indeed it will be found on obfervation, that they who 
combat it ufually ftrive to prove it abfurd, not by (hewing 
that any fuch contradiftion as I have defcribed is inherent 
in the pofition which they oppofe, but by an appeal to 
men's feelings, or to their ideas of expediency ; and there- 
fore build their reafoning on extravagant cafesj calculated 

O to 
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modifications which thefe rules undergo, when 
applied to proceedings between members of 
the fame community, arife from the peculiar 
rights and obligations of governors and fub* 
jeds, which will Ije briefly inveftigated in a 
fubfequcnt part of this treatife. 

to overpower difpaflTionate argument by an inftantancous 
and violent imprcflion on the mind. 

The realbning which I have urged againft the right of 
extreme ncceffity is equally applicable to the right of de- 
viating from the rules of juftice in extreme cafes. Theft 
fuppofed rights are equally irreconcilaWe with the pro* 
pofitions cftabliftied in the fecond and third chapters j 
they are equally deftitute of foundation, equally indeter- 
minate in their extent, and appear equally fitted to diftuxb 
the peace and happinefs of mankind* 
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CHAP. X. 



OS ENGAGElilENTS. 



£ngaoements take place by means of an 
exercife of the authoi;ity from God which it 
has been fhewn that each individual poflefles 
to alienate his rights> and to accept fuch rights 
as may be transferred to himfelf. 

As all engagements, however diftinguifhed 
from each other by being ranged under diffe*- 
rent denominations, by being cotitraSed with 
peculiar formalities; or attended with peculiar 
conditions, are intrinfically of the fame nature, 
my obfervations, though confined to thofe 
ufually comprifed under the name of Promifes, 
will be equally applicable to engagements of 
any other defcription* 

A promife is not a mere declaration of an 
intention j it is an engagement to the pro- 
mifee that the promifer will a<a in the manner 
fpccified. ' 

O 2 Confent 
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Confent underftood to be given and ac-» 
cepted, by wharever means the confent and 
acceptance are fignified, conftitutes a promife ; 
but lefs than this will not conftitute one. If 
the one party does not accept the right offered 
to him by the other, matters remain as they 
were before the offer was made, Promifes 
then do not exift before acceptance, and con- 
" fequently are not binding. 

Any one of the rights of an individual, un- 
lefs held under a ftipulation that it fhall not 
be alienated, may be the fubjedt of his pro- 
mifes ; for we have feen that all fuch rights 
are at the owners difpofal. If therefore he 
fhould promife to part with any thing which 
it was his duty in the fight of God to have 
retained ; if a father, for example, fhould en- 
gage to give to a flranger the property which 
he ought to have refen^ed for the future bene- 
fit of his own children; he is naturally at 
liberty to do fo, and the promife is valid. 

The obligation to perform a promife is a 
branch of the general obligation not to in- 
fringe the rights of another. When an indi- 
vidual by an engagement has transferred to 

his 
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bis neighbour one of the gifts which God had 
beftowed upoa him, the latter has thp fame 
right to it which the original proprietor had 
before the transfer; and if it be withheld fronj 
him, he has the fame right to ufe force for the 
recovery of it as foi: the recovery of any other 
article of his property. 

The foregoing pofitions refpe£ting the clr- 
qumftances which a promife involves as elTen- 
tiai to its exiftence, the fubjedts which it may 
embrace, the obligajtions which it impofes, 
and . the rights which it confers, may be illus- 
trated by the following inftance. 

If a traveller alk a fhepherd the road to ihe 
place whither, he is journeying, the latter is 
not originally under any obligation to the in- 
*quirer (whatever may be Jhis dutyjn the fight 
of God) to communicate information. His 
knowledge is his owii, and he may impart or 
withhold it at his difcretion. The traveller 
requefts him to impart it. If the fhepherd 
returns an anfwcr which he kno^vs the former 
will confider as ari affent to his requeft, that is, 
as a direct or implied promife that he Ihall be 
put in poffeffion of the knowledge in qucftion, 
O 3 this 
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this knowledge is now become the adual pro- 
perty of the traveller ; and the latter has the 
feme right to ufe force, if force be neceflary, 
for the purppfe pf obtaining it from the forr 
mer, as he would have to obtain tlie delivery 
pf a lamb which the fliepherd had promife4 
to him, or the reftitution of a horfe of which 
he had robbed him. 

In whatever manner the promift may have 
been made, whether it were exprefled or im- 
plied, whether entered into by words or by 
adions, the preceding reafoning will be equally 
applicable. 

The fhepherd might enter into a valid en-r 
gagement to give the traveller right diyedlions 
even by wilfully direding him wrong ; for he ^ 
would know that the traveller wpuld under- 
iland any diredipns not palpably abfurd as aq 
aflent to his requeft. He might convey a 
promife by a nod as intelligibly as by the 
moft pofitive aflUrances ; and however it were 
conveyed, he would be equally bound, and 
might with equal juftice be compelled, to 
fulfil it. 

But 
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But the fliepherd would not be bound to 
thofe to whom he could not be fuppofed to 
mean to engage himfelf. The flrongeft aflur- 
ances given to the traveller would not lay the 
fhephei:d under any obligation of fhewing the 
;road to a liftener, whom he did not know to be 
^t hand, or evidently did not mean to addrefs. 

**. Whete^^the terms of a promife admit of 
^ more fenfes than one, the promife is to be 
" performed in that fenfe in which the pro- . 
^ mifer apprehended at the time that the pro- 
^' mifee received it." 

This ^ is Mr. Paley's rule for the interpre* 
itation of promifes ; and it is very juft. He 
proves it indiredly in the following manner. 

^^ It is not the fenfe in which the promifer 
^' adually intended it, that always governs the 
** interpretation of an equivocal promife ; be- 
^ caufe at that rate you might excite expeda- 
*^ tions which you never meant, nor would 
<* be oblijed, to fatisfy. Much lefs is it the 

fenfe in which the promifee adually re?- 

• Palcy, Vol. I. Page 125. 
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<^ ceived the promife ; for according to that 
*' rule you might be drawn into engagements 
" which you never defigned to undertake. 
** It muft therefore be the fenfe (for there is 
•' no other remaining) in which thi promifer 
" believed that the promifee accepted his 
** promife.'' 

For the fatisfadion of my reader, who may 
reafonably wifti for a demonftration of thq 
truth of the rule from firft principles, the fol- 
lowing is fubjoined. 

Confent, underftood to be exprefled by one 

' party and to be accepted by the other, confti- 

tutes a promife. The promifer, therefore, is 

bound to fulfil what he meant to exprefs an^ 

believed to be accepted ; and the promifee has 

'a right to claim what he meant to accept and 

■ believed to be exprefled. If either of them ap- 
prehended that the other party had a different 

■ meaning from himfelf, but did not intimate 
his doubts and come to an explanation, be is 
bound to adhere to that different meaning; for 
by his filence he implied acquiefcence in It. 
So that, in faO:, the promifer is bound to fulfil 
what he believed to be accepted, and the pro- 

3 mifec 
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mifee to claim no more than he believed to be 
exprefled. 

In certain care3 promifes are not bindings 

I ft. When either the promifer at the time 
pf giving his confent, or the promifee at the 
time of accepting it, is pl>yfically incapable of 
underftanding whether the tranfadion would 
be cpnducive to the purpofes of hi3 being. 

The pofitions, on which this rule is founded, 
were eftablifhed in the Jatt^r part of the third 
chapter. 

Thus the promifes of infants, idiots, and 
lunatics, are naturally void. 

So are the promifes of a drunken man, if at 
the time of making them he was fo far over- 
powered by intoxication as to be no longer ca- 
pable of difcerning his duty ; but not other- 
wife. Whether this was the cafe or not, 
muft be determined from particular fads j in 
the fame manner as you would afcertain the 
degree of mental diforder which conftitutes 
madnefs. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be faid, that the drunken 
maQ, notwithftanding the derangement of his 
iijtelleds, is anfwerable for his adlions while 
in that fituation ; having reduced himfelf to it 
by his own voluntary aft. That argument, 
if it had any force, would apply equally to 
the cafes of fuch idiots and lunatics as have 
^brought their incapacity on themfelves by their 
own mifcondufl: ; by the gratification of intem- 
perancci or through the excefs of pailion. It i$ 
not, however, applicable in any of thefe cafe$. 
Although every man who deprives himfelf of 
teafon is anfwerable to God, yet if he be in 
fa<3:, through whatever caufe, no longer ca* 
pable of underftanding and fulfilling the purr 
pofes of his being, he is unable to convey any 
right ; and what he cannot convey, the pror 
mifee cannot acquire from his confent. The 
laws of civil fociety may interpofe, and ren^ 
der the drunken man refponfible for jthe pro- 
mifes which he fhall afterwards make in the 
hour of intoxication ; but we are enquiring 
into the (late of the cafe when human laws 
have not fettled the point. 

2dly. Promifes are not binding, when an 
exprefs or implied condition, on which they 
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?ire underftood by both parties to be founded, 
fails without the fault of the promifer. 

For the terms are not fulfilled on which 
fdone the promife was to be obligatory* 

Thus if a perfon undertakes to afEft an- 
.other, avowedly fuppofing him to be unjuftly 
attacked, he is releafed from his promife, if he 
difcovers the promifce to be the aggreflbr* So 
likewife in contrafts, which are mutual pro- 
mifes, if one party fails in the performance of 
his engagement, the other is releafed ; unlefs 
(there were fome previous ftipulation to the 
pontrary. 

If the promifer be previoufly apprifed of 
the failure of the condition, or wilfully occa- 
sion it, he violates his engagement, and may 
be compelled to make fatisfadion. 

Thefe rules will be illuftrated by a confide- 
ration of the cafe of promifes, the perform- 
ance of which is impoffible. 

Such promifes are evidently ngt binding : 
for the poffibility of performance muft be a 

fuppofitioa 
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fuppofition on which the promife was under* 
ilood and accepted ; and of courre was a coi^^ 
dition of the promife. 

But if the promifer was privately aware of 
the impoflibility when he made the promife ; 
as if he engaged to put a tenant into imme- 
diate pofTeffion of a farm which he knew was 
under leafe to another; or if he afterwards 
occafioned it, as if the owner of a (hip, after 
engaging to convey a paffenger to the Weft 
Indies, and to receive him on board on aa ap- 
pointed day, were to fet fail a month before 
hand without him j the promifee has a right 
to compenfation for the lofs which he fuftains 
by the non-performance. For in each cafe he 
acquired a right to the thing promifed, and in 
each cafe the difappointment of his jqft claim, 
and the confequent injury which he receives, 
is owing to the wilful fault of the promifer. 

If the promifer, on difcovering the impof- 
fibility of performing an engagement which 
he has contradled, Ihould alfo difcover that it 
is an impoflibility capable of being removed ; 
he is bound to ufe all reafonable exertions in 
order to remove it. For he cannot fuppofp 

that 
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that the promifee underftood him to mean lefs 
than that he would fulfil his engagement, if it 
were poffible; and that if the performance 
of it fhould prove impra£ticable for a time, he 
would exert all fuch methods, as under all the 
circumftances of the cafe could fairly be deem- 
ed reafonable, to remove the obftacle, and to 
remove it without unneceflary delay. 

3dly. Promifes are not binding, the per- 
formance of which would be unjuft, that is to 
fay, w6uld be an infringement of the rights of 
a third perfon. 

For the promifer cannot convey a right 
which is not his to difpofe of ; and confe- 
quently the promifee cannot acquire it. 

If both parties were aware of the injuftice 
of performance at the time when they entered 
into the engagement, the cafe is clear ; neither 
of them can have a doubt of the promife be^ 
ing void. Nor is the promifer bound to in- 
demnify the other, as a right could never be 
fuppofed to be conveyed to him. 



If 
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If both parties were, as far as appeaWi 
unapprifed at the time of engaging of any 
injuftice attending the performance, the pro- 
mifee, on this injuftice being difcovered, 
(whether it did or did not exift when the 
promife was made) has no claim to indemni- 
fication. For all engagements, where nothing 
appears to the contrary, muft be underftood 
to have . proceeded on the fuppofition, that is, 
on the implied condition, of the performance 
being compatible with juftice. 

But if the promifer has wilfully occafioned 
tlie injuftice of performance; or if he was 
privately aware of it at the time of making 
the engagement, and the promifee was igno- 
rant of it; in either cafe he isjiable to a juft 
demand of compenfation. For by his promife 
he engaged to put the other party in pofleC- 
fion of the matter in queftion ; and he is bound 
to make reparation for the difappointment 
and injury, which he has wilfully occafioned 
by defignedly producing or fraudulently con- 
cealing the injuftice which would attend the 
][)erformance of the engagement. 

The 
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The feafoning which has been dated on 
the fiihje£t of- promifes, the performance of 
which is unjuft, fully applies to promifes 
which contradict a former valid engagement. 
For the right pretended to be conveyed by the 
fubfequent promife was already transferred to 
another perfon by the former. 

The three general rules which have been 
ftated comprehend, ^s 1 conceive, all the cafes 
in which it can be proved that promifes are 
naturally void. It may, however, be worth 
while briefly to notice a few remarks, which 
have been made by ethical writers on this 
fubjedl:. 

Mr. Paley ^ affirms, that the performance 
of a promife is unlawful (and confequently 
that the engagement is void), when it would 
be inconfiftent with what he terms an imperfedl 
obligation. It would not be difficult to prove 
this rule radically erroneous in its principle ; 
and to (hew that it has led, and muft neceffa* 
rily lead 'Mr. Paley, to conclufions the reverfe 

*» Page i3«, Vol. I. 
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of thofe which he has maintained on other ^ 
grounds: but as the difference between the 
kinds of obligatipns which moralifts have de-> 
nominated perfe<3: and imperfect has not yet 
been fpecifically difculfed in the prefent trea- 
tife (nor would this be a fit place for the dif* 
cuffion), I fhall only obferve that, if the rule 
were true, no reliance could be placed on any 
engagement. The promifer would in number- 
lefs cafes adtually difcover foihe imperfect obli- 
gation which would be violated by the per- 
formance ; and in every cafe he would be able 
to feign fuch a difcovery, without being liable 
to confutation \ 

I ap- 

c See particularly the inftance of promifing a perfon 
your vote (P. 13a), a promife which Mr. Pafcy declares 
not to be binding when oppofed to an imperfeft obligation j 
and compare it with his obfervations on the fame inftance, 
P. 1 38. How can thefe decifions be reconciled, fince Mr. 
Paley exprefsly admits, P. 91, that you are under an imper- 
fe£l obligation to ^ive your vote to the better candidate ? 

d The moralifts of antiquity were extremely liberal in 
granting exemptions from the obligation of performing 
promifes; as might be expefled from the loofenefs of 
principle which pervaded their whole fyftem of moral con- 
duft. Cicero, who was undoubtedly one of the wifeft and 
moft virtuous of them, lays it down as an undeniable and 

felf* 
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i apiptehend that father ettors have teeri 
Admitted itltb Mr. Paley's chapters on pro- 
tnife^, 2ind on lieSj important ertodgh to merif 
particular notice. 

Mr; Paley affirms * that ^* a ptomife cannot 

fclf-cvkient rule, and wiflioiit Ac fmalleft exception oir ^ 
qailification whsttcVtr, that no promifes are binding whidi 
a perfbii makes in confequence of being conftfained by 
fear, or deluded by artifice. " jam ilUs promiflis ftandum 
hon efflc quis nbn ^idet, quse coa*? is quis metu, quai 
debcptus dolo, promiferit ?" De Ofiiciis, Lib. I. He 
ftates further, stnd In terms equally pofitive, that a pro^ 
mife is not obligatory, when the performance of it would 
be liriprcffitabk to the promifee ; or when the pfr/armarjce 
Hmuld occajion more difadvantagt to the promifiry than benej^ 
fb the other patty. " " Nee promiffa igitur fervaridat funt ea, 
quae flint lis, quibus proimiferis, hiutilia ; rttc fi plus tibi 
iioccant,- qiiam illi profint, cui profniferis.** Ibid. It istdf 
be bbferved, that alcKoiigh Cicero grounds thefei rules oil 
the two principled ^hich he had previoiifly laid down as , 
the foundations of juftice, bne of which principles was 
general utility (ut conimuni utilitati ferviatur) j yet in each, 
of them he feems altogether to lole fight of the benefit of 
the promifee, and to conftitute the promifer the judge of 
the value of the promxfe to th^ latter, who is thus left 
wholly at his niercy. We have here an additional proof 
that ntotal rules, profeffedly fbunded 6n general expe- 
diency, ivill ufually degenerate in pra£lice into fulei 
looking folely to the private titilitjr of the party \\^ho is t6 

hiafcc ufe of them. 
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" be deemed unlawful, where it producer, 
" when performed, no effedt beyond what 
" would have taken place had the promifc 
" never been made." 

'As he ^ advances no argument in fupport 
of this rule (and furely it is not felf-evident), 
it will be fufiicient to refute it by an example. 
An aflaflin determines to kill a certain indi- 
vidual ; he is afterwards defired by another 
to murder the fame man, and engages to do 
it : according to the foregoing rule his pro- 

^ Perhaps Mr. Paley argued in his own mir^d that fuch 
a promife is lawful, becaufe the performance occafions no 
injury to any one which would not otherwife have taken 
place ; and therefore is not repugnant to general expe- 
diency. The topic of general expediency has been fully 
conGdered in the preceding pages. 

Tlie rule not being juft, Mr. Paley's fubfequent reafon- 
ing deduced from it, that " in this cafe the obligation of a 
" promife will juftify a conduft, which unlefs it had been 
*' promifed would be unjuft," falls to the ground. In no 
cafe will a promife bind any one to be guilty of a breach of 
juftice, or vindicate the aftion. 

The right of the captive, in Mr. Paley's inftance, to re- 
gain his freedom by a promife of neutrality, arifes not 
from the unfounded principle to which Mr. Paley afcribes 
it, but from thefe circumflances 5 that the laws of nature 
and of his country leave him at liberty to enter into fuch 
an engagement, if he thinks fit. 

mife 
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mife is lawful, for he would have committed 
the murder if he had not made it. Or, let 
us fuppofe an inftance which may feem lefs 
atrocious. A tyrant iffues orders for the exe- 
cution of an unconvifted prifoner, whofe only 
crime has been a fupport of the liberties of his 
country; by Mr. Paley's rule, if a perfoh 
thoroughly aflured of the innocence of the 
fufferer, and of the illegality of the mandate 
iffued for his death, were to undertake to be- 
come the- executioner of the ufurper's ven- 
geance, his engagement would be lawful. 
But are not thefe conclufions as repugnant 
to Mr. Paley's previous reafoning on un- 
lawful promifes, as they are to the princi- 
ples which have been maintained in my pre- 
fent chapter ? 

Mr. Paley alfo affirms 8 that " falfehoods arc 
** not lies, that is, are not criminal, where 
" the ^ perfon to whom you fpeak has no 
" right to know the truth; or, more properly, 
" when little or no inconvenience refults from" 
*' the want of confidence." 

This rule, under either form, is deftitute of 
any folid foundation. 

« Page 184. k Page 185. 
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In teply to the firft ftatemetit it may be tfr* 
marked, that if a perfon puts a queftion to yoi* 
Ivhen he has no right to inflft on a reply, and 
you anfwer him in fuch a way as you think or 
hope will lead him to conclude that you mean 
to impart to him the dcfired information, you 
give him a right to it ; and you are guilty 
of a breach of promife, that is, according to 
Mr. Paley's ^ definition, of a lie, if you do not 
communicate it : for, to proceed in his own 
words, " whoever ferioufly addrefles his di£» 
^' courfe to another tacitly promifes to fpeak 
** the truth, becaufe he knows that the truth 
** lis expeded/* 

The rule under the fecond form woukl 
fpeedily be found in pradice to authorife every 
man to violate truth at his own difcrction. It 
is founded on general expediency, a prin-> 
ciple which has been already refuted^. 

» " A lie is a breach of promife.*' Paley, Vol. h 
Page 184. 

^ Mr. Paley's decifion un^er this rttle^ that you may 
tell a falfehbod ta a robber of an aflaflin to fave your 
property or your life, cannot eafily be reconciled with his 
doubts, p. 140, whether a promife extorted by them is 
binding* 

The 
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The pitQjct of deceiving an enemy by 
feints^ falfe coloul^s, fpies^ and falfe intelli-' 
gence, is juftified according to Mr. Paley by 
the preceding rule. The foundation however 
Auft be ftrengthened before it will fuppbrt 
the fuperftrud^ure. It may be fufficienty with^ 
out entering into particulars, to obferve in 
this place, that the only ftratagems which 
can be employ<^d againft ati enemy, con- 
iiftently with natural juftice, are fuch as do 
not involve either an exprefs or an implied 
proQiife of fmccrity^ 

From the pofitions already cftabliflxed re- 
fpedling the rights of defence it follows, that 
the performance of a valid promife may be 
fufpended, as long as the promifer has fuffici<- 
cnt reafon to believe that the thing promifed^ 
if delivered, would be employed in an attack 
on the rights of himfelf, of of fome petfon 
under his protedlion ; unlefs there were an 
exprefs or implied condition to the contrary. 

Extorted pronjifes are naturally binding. 

This point has long been contefted among 

moralifls. To argue it fairly, we mud fup^ 

P 3 pofe 
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pofc that the extorted promifes are not fuch 
as would be void, if they were voluntary. 

On what plea then is an exemption from 
the general obligation of performance claimed 
for him whofe engagement was extorted ? 

I ft. It is claimed, becaufe the promifer 
entered into the engagement in confequence 
of violent conftraint and apprehenfion. 

By our previous fuppofition the promifer 
was not reduced to a phyfical incapacity of 
underftanding and adopting either of the al- 
ternatives offered to him. How then did the 
force and apprehenfion aSed him ? They laid 
a ftrong bias on his will, and fet before him 
a powerful temptation to make the promife. 
And does this circumftance render the pro- 
mife void ? If you affirm that it does, you 
muft affirm the fame in every cafe in which 
the promifer is under an inducement equally 
ftrong, arifing from perfuafion, or from in- 
tereft, or from paffion ; for, provided the bias 
be laid on his will, and the temptation be fet 
before him, it is of no more confequence to 
tlie argument by what means this is effeded, 

than 
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than it is whether the aflailant in the prefent 
cafe attacked him with a fword or a club. 
And further, (ince it is impoflible to affign a 
reafon why any particular degree of bias is the 
loweft which exempts a man from the obliga-. 
lion of performance, you muft ultimately' 
maintain that every protnjife, contraded in 
confequence of any the moft trifling induce- 
ment, is void; in other words, you muft 
maintain that no man ever was bound, or 
ever will be bound, to perform any promife 
whatever K 

2d. 

I Dr. Rutherforth, in his Inftitutes of Natural Law, 
Vol. I. p. i89> after reprehending with juftice the con^ 
fufed and inconfiftent reafoning of Grotius on the fubjedk 
of extorted promifes, decides, that promifes made through 
the impulfe of fear to the party who occafion^ that fear, 
arc naturally void. This pofition has been already (hewij 
to be erroneous (in conGdering the firft of the arguments 
urged againft the validity of extorted promifes), as far as 
it is refted on the fear tp which the promifer was fubje£l. 
Dr. Rutherforth, however, reds his decifion on ^^nother 
ground, which, as we fometimes hear fimilar reafoning 
urged at prefent, it may be right briefly to notice. ** Such 
a promife," he obferves (p. 190), *^ is not binding; not 
** upon account of the promifer's fear, but upon account 
<* of the other party's injuftice. No rightcan be founded 
*' in an injury 5 every unjuft aft is void asi to all the mo- 

P 4 " ral 
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%d. But the promifer, it is contended^ aol^ 
withftanding his outward a^^ions, did not giro 
his meatal cpnfent. 

^' ral efFefliS of it, and confequently c^n npver produce ^ 
*^ demand in the perfon who is guilty of it." Now witl^ 
rcfped to the maxim, that m right can be founded in an 
injury^ on the validity of which the prefent queftioa 
hinges ; it is a maxim \^hich the l;^ws of human fociety 
have with great wifdom eftablifhed in many cafes (in no 
country is it known to be by any means univerfally efta- 
blifhed J, as ?i fundamental principle of jurifprudence : tht 
legiilatoTS juftly concluding', that one of the mpft eSc% 
cious methods of deterring bad men from injurious afts i^ 
to preclude them from deriving any right or advantage 
from the injury. But it is a n^axim which has no natural 
validity, when confidered as independent of. fecial inftitu- 
liions : for what are the circumftances which are naturally 
rcquifite tq eftablifh fhe transfer of a right frqm one perr 
fon to another ? Thefe, and thefe only ; that the pofieiTo? 
ihould have the po^yer, ^n4 fhpul^ fignify his confent, tq 
transfer it to the other party ; and ^hat the latter {houl4 
have the power of accepting it, and (hould fignify his ac* 
ceptance. All thefe requifites exift in full force in the 
cafe under examination. The promifer beipg confeiTedlyji 
notwithftanding^ his feaf, in the poffefiion of his facultiesi 
TLnd therefore a moral agent, has the power, and he ex*^ 
prefles his coiifent^ to transfer the right. Th(5 othei 
party's injuilice, be it ever fo gr^at, m^nifeftly does ncA 
Impair, nor has it any tendency to impair, his natural 
power of accepting the right •, and he teflifics his acccpt- 
?mce of it. The right therefore is transferred ; the pro- 
fnife is binding. 

7 PU 
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liis imental refervation§, which did not ap» 
pear, were ^$ immaterial to the validity of 
the proroife as if they had never exjfted. He 
koew. that every thing was done which coiw 
ftitutes a pronoife"*; he kngw that his confent 
was uqderftood to be given, and that it was 
jiccepted by the other party. On the prefent 
plea, any voluntary engagement might be 
evaded, aiid any gift 'reclaimed. The pro- 
mife under confideratioa was fubftantially 
made j why is it not faithfully performed ? 

3d. The promifer, it is finally afferted,' is 
exempted from the obligation of performance 
by the principles which have been eftabliftied 
in the preceding chapters : for it has there 
been proved, that every man has authority 
from God when felf-defence requires, to dc* 
prive an aggreflbr of any of his poffeflions or 

» Dr. Fergufon (Inftitutes of Moral Philofophy, ad cd. 
p. 189.) contends, that an extorted proniife is not bind- 
ing, becaufe the promifee could not have a reafonable ex- 
pe&ation of its performance being intended. Surely he 
did expe£): it to be performed, or why was he ac the troubift 
of exafting it ? Whether his expedations were reafonable 
or not, is a matter of no confequerice ; fincc they were 
l^nown'to the other party^ who by his promife cftgaged to 
fati^fy them. 

endowments. 
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endowments. The promifer therefore, even 
if he admits the other party to have originally 
acquired a right through his engagement, 
may yet withhold the thing promifed, or may 
forcibly reclaim it if delivered; either the 
former "* ftep being requifite for his felf-de- 
fence, or the latter for his indemnification. 

To this reafoning, which at firft fight 
appears plaufible, the following anfwer may 
be returned. 

The promifer, it is granted, is naturally 
authorifed to ufe all neceflary force againft an 
aggreflbr in defence of his rights, unlefs he 
be under an engagement to the contrary. 
But the thing which he has promifed is no 
longer his right ; he has made it the right of 
the promifee by his own transfer ; and was 
aware that he was underftood to refign all 
claim to it of every kind which he poflefled 
before that tranfadion. Confequently he has 
no pretext for detaining it on the plea of felf- 
defence, nor for refuming it on the ground of 
indemnification. 

n Dr. Fcrgufon (p, 189, 2d edit,) alleges an argument 
of this kind. 

The 
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The reafoning and the rules which have 
been applied in the prefent chapter to the cafe 
. of promifes, may with equal eafe and pro- 
priety be transferred to the cafe of oaths. 
For oaths are in other words promifes, in 
which a diredt and open appeal is made to 
the Deity, calling upon him to punifli the 
breach of the engagement : whereas in ordi- 
nary promifes, the Deity is referred to only 
in that tacit and indiredt manner, in which 
we habitually refer to him as the fource of 
moral obligation, and the final judge of all 
moral condud. This explanation of the na- 
ture of an oath evidently fhews why the 
guilt of perjury is more heinous than that 
of common falfehood; but it alfo clearly 
points out the heinous guilt of the Jatter®. 

** I am aware that I (hall incur the charge of diforderly 
arrangement, by fubjoining to an inquiry into the nature 
of engagements in general fome obfervations relating to 
a particular engagement, inftituted in a particular country. 
Yet it is at all times ufeful to iHuftrate moral rules by ap- 
plying them to cafes aftually exifting. I have already 
exemplified this praftice in a former chapter, where I 
applied the principles there laid down to the African 
Slave Trade. And as it is undeniably of great importance 
that juft fentiments fhould be entertained refpefting the 
meaning of fubfcription to the thirty- nine articles, and as 
the opinion which Mr. Faley maintains on the fubje£): 

appears 
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9|^ears to mc not only unfupported by argument but 
likely to be produ£kive of confequences highly pernicious^ 
I truft the reader will pardon a deviation from the ftri£l- 
pefs of method. 

Mr. Paley having previoufly obferve^) in conformity 
to his rule for the interpretation of promifes, a rule per-p 
fedlly juft, and already quoted by me in this chapter, that 
the " animus iniponentis" indicates the fenfe in which 
the articles are to be fubfcribed, affirms, p. 219, that 
^* the legiflaturc of the 13th Eliz. is *^ thq impofer." 

The latter poGtion is fundamentally erroneous. 

The prcfeni legiflature of this country, which, by for* 
bearing to exercife its acknowledged power of repealing 
the acfi of 13th Eli?.*fan£lions and enforces that aft, \% 
the impofer of fubfcription on the exifting generation \ 
;Hid it ie confequently the intention of the prefenf legiflai^ 
ture which the fubfcriber is bound to fatisfy* 

That fubfcription may be juftlfied without an aftual 
Relief of each of the articles, as I underftand Mr. Paley 
afterwards to intimate, is a gratuitous aflumption. On 
this point the articles fpeak for themfclves. Why is an 
article continued in its place if it be not n>eant to be be- 
lieved ? If one nji^y be figned without being believed, why 
may not all ? By what criterion are we to diftinguifli 
thofo which may be fubfcribed by a perfon who thinka 
them falfe, froni thofe \yhich may not ? Is not the pre- 
fent mode of fubfcription virtually rhe (iime as if each 
article were fcparately offered to the fubfcriber ? And 
in that cafe could any man be juftificd in fubfcribing one 
which he difbcKcvcd ? Thefe arc qucilions which fhould 

l>c 
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te f^rtrly confidered and fatisfaflorily anfwcrcd, beioftf 
any one can confcientioufly ufe the latitude oflFercd to hind 
by Mr. Paley's explanation* 

No circumilance could have a more direfi tendency to 
cnfnare the confciences of the clergy, no circumftance 
could afford the enemies of the eftabliflied church a 
more advantageous occafion of charging, her miniftera 
with infincerity, than the admiflion of a vague opinion 
that the articles may fafely be fubfctibed without a con- 
viftion of their truth, taken feverally as well as collec-* 
tively. That opinion I have fecn maintained in publica- 
tions of inferfor note ; but it was with furprife and con- 
cern that I beheld it avowed by a writer of fuch authority 
as Mr. Paley. 

It IS poflible that fomc of the articles may be worded 
in fuch a manner, as to be fairly interpreted in a fcnfcf 
not only not forefeen or intended by the original impofers, 
but oppofite to tlie opinions entertained by them refpeft- 
ing the doftrines in queftion. Yet, (hould the cafe be 
fo, fuch articles may be fubfcribed in this fenfe. with a 
fafe Gonfcicnce, if there is fufScient reafon to believe the 
prefent impofers fatisfied with that fubfcription. 

If the terms, in which any of the articles are exprefled, 
may be fairly interpreted in more fenfesihan one ; and if 
it be a known fad that the generalixy of fubfcribers con- 
cur in one particular interpretation j that interpretation, 
efpecially if it has for a very confiderable time been ufually 
received, may at leafl be deemed one of the fenfes, if not 
the exclufive fenfe, in which aflent is required by the 
legiflature : for if it were not, the legiflature, it may be 
prefumed, would havi& altered the articles, or have pointed 

out 
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out the prccifc meaning in which it defigned them to be 
underftood. 

It is, however, no eafy tafic to prove the expediency 
and propriety of continuing an article, which ntay be fob* 
fcribed in oppofite or in difcordant fenfes* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 



GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NATURAL RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS OF MEN. 



It has been dated heretofore, that by a 
right I mean authority from God for the en- 
joyment of any particular thing, or for the 
performance of any particular adlion ; that is 
to fay, fuch authority to enjoy the thing, and 
to perform the adlion, as excludes the right 
of interference on the part of other men. 

It was alfo obferved that the term right is 
occafionally ufed, in compliance with cuftom, 
to denote what is in ftriftnefs of fpeech the 
objed of a right j as when it is faid that life is 
one of the rights of man. 

By natural rights are meant thofe rights 
which an individual pofleffes independently of 
the inftitution of civil fociety. 

Thefe 
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*thtfe rights, for the fake of perfpicuity^ I 
fhall here enumerate, referring to the preced- 
ing chapters for particular obfervations refpedt- 
ing each. 

Every individual naturally poflefle^ 

A right to life. 

A ri^ht to freedom from petforial injury 
and from perfonal reftraint. 

A right to appropriate to himfelf fiich d 
• portion of the unappropriated produc- 
tions of the earth, and fuch a portion 
of unappropriated land, as isneceflary 
for his comfortable fubfiftence. Thel 
fcriptures give him aiimilar right over 
animals* 

A right to accept from othets, arid 
appropriate to himfelf, fuch rights as 
they are autliorifed to transfer to' ■ 
him* 

A right to defend any of the rights cf 
himfelf, or of thofe under bis protec* 

tiofty 
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don, againft an aggteflbr by the ufe 6f 
all requifite force in oppofuion to him} 
either by refilling his attacks, or by 
making the firft attack upon him ; or 
by infliding punifliment on him ; fo 
far, and.fo far only, as is neceflary for 
fuch defence. 

A right, in cafes of injury fuftaitted by 
himfelf, or by thofe whom he proteCls^ 
to e;^ad): reftitution, or indemnification, 
from the aggreflbr, by the ufe of all 
neceflary force againft him. 

Laftiy. A right to Wave, to abridge, of 
to alienate^ any of his rights at his 
own difcretion; except fuch as he 
may himfelf haVe acquired under art 
exprefs or implied condition to the 
contrary, or may have fubjeded to 
' fuch a condition afterwards* 

Thefe are the natural rights of meii, whd 
do not labour under a phyfical incapacity o( 
underfi^nding, and fulfilling the purpofes of 
hum^n exiftence. The peculiar reftri^ons 
to which perfoas of the oppofite defcription 

CL arc 
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ate naturally fubjeft, and the confequent rights 
which othera poflefs over them, have beert 
ftated in the third chapter* 

I 
Right and obligation are correlative terms. 
Wherever any individual has a right, all 
others are under an obligation not to make 
an attack upon it.. In every fiich cafe they 
ate under a fpecial obligation both to God and 
to the owner of the right; for obedience is 
due to God who conferred the right; and 
every man is entitled to freedom froni injury. 
But the original obligation which each indivi- 
dual is under to exercife and difpofe of his 
own rights in fuch a manner as may beft pro- 
mote^the purpofes of his being, is an obliga- 
tion to God alone. 

No cifcumftance has more materially con- 
tributed to introduce confufion into moral 
rcafoning than the various and even hoftile 
fignifications in which the word right has 
unfortunately been employed. Not in con- 
verfation only, but in books of repute, ex- 
preffions like the following are common : 
" It is right that you fhould relieve a beg- 
" gar"—" I have a right to refufe, if I 

•* think 
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^« think iit**— " The Almighty has a right 
^^ to your conftant obedience'* — " I have a 
** right to fquander away my eftate, though 
^* I know it will difpleafe him.'* There is 
a ferife in which each of thefe pofitions is 
trud ; but it is evident, that if fuch a fenfe is 
to be found for each of them, it muft be found 
by taking the word right in various accep- 
tations. Were that word ufed in all of the 
fentences in queftion, according to one clear 
and precife definition, they would manifeftly 
ifivotve pofitive cOntradidiions. One prin- 
cipal fource of thefe inconfiftencies has beett 
the injudicious praftice of moralifts, in divid-* 
ing rights into tWo kinds, which they have 
termed perfedl and imperfed:. This divifion 
I have reje£bed, as being radically indefenfible 
and groundlefs, and a fource of continual 
and important errors. Under the title per- 
fea, all rights whatever were in faft com- 
prehended. Thofe denominated imperfefl:, 
were not rights, according to any confident 
definition of that term. If I were told by a 
moral philofopher, that a perfon in diftrefs 
had a right to my charity, I (hould admit 
that he might have good reafons for prefuming 
0^2 that 
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that I fliould relieve him ; becaufe he might 
reafonably expciS that I fhould cheerfully 
employ the gifts which God had beftowed 
upon me, in a manner fo conformable to the 
will of the donor : but I fliould deny that he 
had a right to that affiftance from me which 
my Creator gave me authority to confer or to 
withhold at my difcretion ; an authority for 
the due exercife of which I am anfwerable to 
him alone. 

The fame argumoent would apply with 
equal fbrce to all other rea/onable expeda- 
tions^ The name of reafonable expectations^ 
is in truth the ftrongeft appellation which 
can be given to the fuppoled claims, which 
^have been erroneoufly termed imperfeft 
rights. 

The introdudion of imperfed rights was 
neceffarily followed by a train of imperfed 
obligations. Thefe, of courfe, reft on the 
fame unfubftantial foundation with the fup- 
pofed rights to which they correfpond. Thus, 
I am under no obligation to a beggar to 
relieve him, becaufe he has no right to my 
'- 6 ailiflance* 
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afliftance. My* obedience is due to God; 
and therefore I am under an obligation to 
God to relieve the beggar, if I think upon 
the whole that it is tha divine will that I 
fhould* But this is a point whioh I am to 
decide for myfelf j and, in making the de- 
cifion, it is my own confcience alone, and 
not the beggar's expefl:ations, which I am 
bound to fatisfy. 

Mn Paley adopts the divifion of rights and 
obligations into perfect and imperfedl, though 
apparently againft his better judgement *. He 
alfo aflSrms, in conformity to his general 
principle, that " perfedt rights can only be 
*« diftinguiflied by their value ^*' It fliould 
feem, according to this pofition, that a can- 
didate at an eledion, who merits the vacant 
feat, and thinks the pofTeflion of it as valu- 
able to him as one of his eflates, has as truly 
a perfed: right to the former as he has to 
the latter. If this and other neceflary con- 
fequences of the rule fhould be contradicted 
by fome parts of Mr. Paley's work, that 

* Palcy, VoL I. Page 91. ^ VoL 11. Page 3. 
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circumftancc, far from obviating the argu^ 
ments againft the rule itfelf, will only fhew 
at what oppofite conclufions the moft acutQ 
reafoncr will arrive, who takes general expe-i 
diency for his guide. 
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PART III, 



APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED TO TlIE CON* 
PTITUTION OF CIVIL SOCIETY, 



CHAP, h 



TH5 TRUE GROUNDS OF CIVIL OBEDIENCE EXPLAINED,— 
£ARONEpUS NOTIONS REFUTEEt* 

Whatever opinions may have been pre- 
valent under the reign of the Stuarts, I ap- 
prehend that no intelligent EngUfliman, who 
ihall have perufed Mr. Paley's very fatisfac- 
tory chapter " on the duty of Civil Obedi- 
" ence as ftated in the Chriftian Scriptures," 
will hefitate to admit that author's conclufion : 
♦• That, as to the extent of our civil rights 
^^ and obligations, Chriilianity hath left us 
^* where ihe found usj tliat ihe hath neither 
0^4 *• altered 
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^ altered nor afcertained it j that the New 
^* Teftament contains not one paflage which, 
** iairly interpreted, affords either argument 
♦* or objection applicable to any conclufions 
♦* upon the fubje£t, that are deduced fron> 
•* the law and religion of Nature/' 

This fundamental point being determined, 
I muft recall the reader's attention to a pro- 
pofition, the truth of which has already beei* 
, proved : That in no cafes es^cept the follow*^ 
ing is any perfon authorifed to deprive another 
of the gifts of God, or to reftrain him In th§ 
enjoyment pf them* 

I ft. When he proceeds to fuch deprivation 
or reftraint in confequence of imm^diat^ iix^ 
fpiration from God. 

andly. Or in confequence of its being ne» 
ipeffary for the defence of himfelf, or of forte 
perfon under his protedion, againft th&ufl^ 
^uthocifed attempts pf the Pthejr party* 

3dly, Or in confequence of the f oftfent pf 
* the incfiTidual thus deprived or reftraioedN 

» '3cc Park ii. Chap, l}, 
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L Siftot there is n^i^ip^atent t>t6babiKf]f 
that, ill the prefent period of the i^orld, in*« 
ijpiratioQ will inteipofe to define the rights of 
j^oYeniors and the duties of fubjeQs; alid 
fmccj if it fhould intetpofe, the only line of 
conduct to be adopted would be implicit fub- 
miflion ; the firft of the preceding cafes does 
not require fiirthet illuftration. 

IF. The force, exercifed in confequence of 
the neceffity ftated in the fecond cafe, is jufti- 
fiable only to the extent and during the coti>* 
tinuance of that neceflity. Situations may 
Arife in which, on the plea of this ncceffity, 
an aggreflbr may juftly be reduced to the al- 
ternative of undergoing the punifhment which 
he has defervedly incurred, or of entering 
into civil fociety with his opponent ; and ia 
like manner a conquered country may be led 
to- conneft itfelf with the viftorious ftate. 
And in a few fcattered itiftances that aflertioii 
may poflibly be true, which ambition has al- 
ways in its mouth as a plea for encroathmente ; 
namely, that the union of the conquered ftatc 
with its neighbour is the only jnethod which 
pan give reafonable fecurity to the latter againft 
^rther aggreffio&s juftly apprehended frotti 

thft 
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the former. It is alfo polTible tliaj:,afl tmjuft 
I attack may influence the weaken party ta ac^ 
cedq to a fimilar union \^ith the oppreflbr* 
In the firft and third however of thefe cafes^ 
the Gonfent of the vanquiflipd, though extort-* 
^d, is the circumftance which Uysi them un- 
d^r the focial obligation ; for it was ifl. their 
option either to endur? extremities, or ta 
fubmit to the terms propofed. In the fecond 
cafe which was flated, the fubmiflion of the 
yanquifhed country is founded, in the firit 
inftance, on juft (poercion : and the fame coer- 
cion may juftly be continued as long as the 
only caufe whic^i will juftify it remains ; that 
13 to fay, as long as there continue to be fuf- 
ficient grounds for apprehending further un,- 
juft attacks frpm the fubjugated party^ But 
when thofe grounds no longer exift, the right 
of compulfory dominion, which was founded; 
on them, ceafes alfo ; and therefore the fuhr- 
fequent exercife of dominion cannot be jufti- 
.fied, unlefs the inhabitants of the originally 
fubjugated country authorife it by confent eic- 
prefled or implied. Now it is by no means like- 
ly that thofe primary grounds of dominion, of 
which we have, been fpeaking, fhould fubfi/l 
very long, For. it is not probable that both 

the 
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the defire atid the power of making unjuft at* 
tacks on its neighbour fliould fubfift from ge- 
neration to generation ia the diftridl in que& 
tion, in fuch a degree, as would juftify the 
other party in holding that diftrid in a ftate 
of political flavery ; and fuch is the ftate of 
compulfory fubmiflion, however wife and 
equitable may be the particular form of go- 
vernment maintained by that compulfion. At 
any rate however one point, and it is the main 
point with v/hich we are concerned in thq 
prefent enquiry, is evident; namely, that 
with whatever juftice the plea of compulfory 
dominion now inveftigated may be alleged in 
any particular inftance, it is a plea which can 
refer only to the cafe of an independent 
country or diftri£t, conftrained to admit the 
control of^ an injured neighbour. It is a plea 
which in the nature of things is totally irrele- 
vant to the cafe of a nation contidered cqU 
ledively, on the one hand, as oppofed to the 
perfons to whom it has delegated the powers 
of government, on the other; and therefore 
can never be applied to the decifion of contefts 
between a nation and its individual rulers re- 
fpcding the right of the latter to the exercife 
of power, 

III. There- 
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IIL Therefore, fpeaking generally, the only 
juft foundation of civil government is the con- 
fent of the governed. 

As this conclufion immediately and incon** 
teftably follows from principles, the validity 
of which has been eftabliflied in the preced- 
ing pages, it cannot be neceflary to enter 
into a prolix refutation of the various unfub- 
ftantial pleas on which governors, in different 
ages and different parts of the world, have 
refted their claim to dominion. Yet, on ac- 
count of the importance of the fubjeft, it may 
not be ufelefs to return a fhort and diftindk 
anfwer to fuch of thofe pleas as have been 
mod commonly maintained in theory or in 
jpradice. 

If the governor, like fome. of the Eaftcm 
defpots, refts his claim on the fuperior dignity 
of his own nature, or on a plea feemingly 
countenanced by fome vmters, the pofleflioQ 
<^ a certain tranicendancy of genius calculated 
9nd as it were naturally deflined to command, 
luid thence infers that he has a right to com- 
pel hb fellow-creacures to obey, for the pur- ^ 
pofe of promoting either bis happinefc or their 

own } 
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own ; what replj fhall we give td an argu» 
ment, whicb^ if it were folid, would authorife 
every man to enflave his iefs enlightened 
neighbour, and would juftify a Newton in 
feizing the fovereignty of the world ? We 
may recur to that train of reafoning, by which 
it has been already proved that no man would 
be authorifed, on the plea of promoting the 
happinefe either of himfelf or of another, even 
if the obje£t could certainly be attained, forci-> 
biy to reftrain an unofiending individual in 
the ufe of the gifts beftowed on him by his 
Maker. 

The pofition that fome men are naturally 
entitled to the exercife of dominion, and others 
prohibited from refufmg obedience, indepen- 
dently of any dircGt or virtual contrafl: be- 
tween the parties themfelves, has been in all 
ages the moft ftrenuoufly defended by thofe, 
who have cxpedcd to reap credit or advantage 
from the eftablifhment of it ; and it has been 
maintained at various periods under variqus 
forms, rc^dively fuited to the genius of its 
partizans, and the prejudices of the times. 
The prince of the ancient philofophers pro- 
nounced that Nature had deftined the bar- 
barians 
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l>ariahs to be (laves. And all were WfeanaiiJ 
» who Were not Greeksi The ruder nationi 
of fuGceeding ages, more prbne to the inl-i 
pulfe of headlong valour, than difpofed td 
the fubdeties of metaphyfical difqtiifition^ 
averred that all things Wtfre open to military 
prowefs, and that the gods confirmed the 
title of the vigors. Modern authors, who 
have undertaken to vindicate the bpinion in 
queftion, have in ^ general abandoned th6 
modes of defence traced but to them by the 
fdfifh afroganee of the Grecian, and the wild 
ferocity of the Goths, and have alleged argu- 
ments in its favor more congenial to their own 
prepoffeflions, and to thofe of their countfy- 
itien ^fid cotempbf-aries : fometimes founded oil 
the mifmterpretation or perverfion bf fcrip- 
ture; fometimes on erroneous inferences drawn 
from reafon aild philofophy. To the former 

b The knguage publicly held by feveral advocates foi^ 
the African Slave-Trade, who have not fcrupled to pro- 
nounce the negroes a race inferior to Europeans and 
created to be their flaves, obliges me to fpeak with hmt 
refervatiori. Similar opinions were delivered in the fix* 
teenth century, by many Spanifli ecclefiaftics refpediing 
the natives of the newly difcovered iflands of America. 
See Dr. Robertfon's liiltory of America, 4tli ed. Vol. L 
P, 265, and 284. 

8 clafs 
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tlafs of wfitets may be referred thole, \vhd 
have Contended for the civil or fpiritual fa- 
premacy of the Pope^ and for the extravagant 
dominion which has been olaimed by ecclefi- 
aftics over the laity ; thofe who, on the ground 
of fome eJtpjfeffions in the New Teftament, 
have upheld the do£trine of divine right on 
the part of. fovereigns, iand paffive obedieticc 
on that of their fubjefts; and thofe who,- 
fcarcely attempting to unite the disjointed links 
in the ch?un of their reafoning, have aflerted, 
that kings are entitled to unlimited power in 
confequence of the pre-eminent authority, with 
which they fuppofe our common forefather 
Adam to have been invefted. Happily thefe • 
dodtrines are all fo generally exploded as not^ 
to require a particular difcuflion in this place* « 
To the fecond clafs of writers mentioned > 
above, belong thofe who found the right of 
one man, or of one fet of men, to exad obe- 
dience from others folely on hereditary claims 
and ancient cuftoms ; on the mere ground of 
conqueft and forcible pofleffion ; on references 
to general utility ; or on a fimple attention to 
local expediency* 

The right of exercifing government over 

others^ 
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, Qthm, iadepeade^tly of any cQ^fet^t oa their 

party for the f^e of loc^ eKpedie^cy^ or ia 

o(her wof^s of mailing ithem happy^ has hjeea 

alrejidy confi^i^ed. 

$h99l4 aflvmefl ^^bfnmioa be vindicsted oa 
the grounds of ge9$rfiLl expediency, the ground 
00 which Mr. Pali?y founds every right fi£ 
th^ civil governor, I ftiall only ohferve that^ 
if tjbis plea has not already been abundantly 
overthrownt I jmiA defpair of alleging any 
iktisfadkory argument againf): it. 

Perhaps the daim is reded on the ground 
of conqueft or captivity. Thefe grounds have 
. in fai^ been confifkred a few pages back. If 
the war was not undertaken by the vigors 
dther in the juft defence of themfelves, or of 
others under their proteftion, it was an un- 
authorifed attack on their opponents; and 
mere fuccefs in fuch an attack gives the edn- 
queror no right to impofe forcible reflraints 
on his vanquifhed or captive antagonift. If 
the latter, prefented only with a choice of evils, 
agrees to acknowledge the authority of his too 
fortunate enemy, the governor has then ac- 
quired a right to eiifoi-ce fubmiflion ; but he 

has 
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Kfiis acquired it from the confent of his fubjedl; 
tJntil that confeiit is exprefsly or impliedlj^ 
given, the pretended fovereign is an ufurper j 
and has no better title to the fruits of his con* 
qneft than ati highwayman has to his booty; 
If the war was originally juft, the cbnquerot 
has a right to e:tercife doiiiiniori ovfer the de- 
feated party, fo far as iS neceflary to infure to 
himfelf indeinnification fot the ifijurics already 
fuftainedj add fecurity from any further vio- 
lence vrhich he believes td be meditated. After 
the attainment of thefe purpofes, cOnfent alone^ 
invefting him with civil authority, can author 
rife the continuance of his jurifdidion^ 

Sbvferelghty exercifed on ih6 grounds of 
hereditary claims and ancient cuftom, almoft 
always implies the confent of the governed^ 
If it were exercifed veithout havihg ever re- 
ceived the fanftiori of their confent, it would 
be no other than forcible pofTeffion, The total 
infufficiency, in point of juftice, of fuch 'pot- 
fcffion to eftablifli a real title to fovereignty 
has been expofed already. / 

But perhaps the governor grounds his 

claim to fovereignty on the fingle circiim- 

R dance 
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ftance of the individuaU whofe obedience hi 
requires, having been born within his t€r-» 
riloricd. At the prefent day, and in this en- 
Kghtened part of Emrope, he cannot fureiy 
mean to have the claim Underftood acconl^ 
ing to the exploded notions of feudal vaiTalage* 
He cannot mean to knpty that man is at-« 
tached, like a tree, to the fpot of land oa 
which he is originally placed ; that he is aa 
appendage infeparable from the foil, and 
neceflarily fubjcdl to the fame rcftridions^ 
He muft confefs that God has beftowed 
ijpon every nun certain natural rights, in 
whatever region he may chance to pafs the 
lirft moments of his exiftencej and muft 
explain his claim to imply, that the cOn« 
ftitution of the country entitles him t0 
allegiance from every perfon born within 
the limits of its jurifdidion. How then h^ 
the individual in queftion loft • his natural 
right to freedom? Has he forfeited it by 
his crimes ? That is not pretended j the 
claim of alkgiance embraces alike the inno-» 
cent and the guilty. In what manner there* 
fore have the conftitution and laws of the 
country accjuired authority to control his Ori- 
ginal rights? Thefe rights^ until he arrived at 
o ^ fucb 
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fucti an age as to be entitled to a£t wholly fot 
himfelf, were to a certain degree at the dif* 
pofal of his parents or protedlors : but when 
that period is arrived are they not abfolutely 
his own by the gift of God ? By the gift of 
God they are abfolutely his own ; and as long 
as he abftalns from invading the rights of 
others, no perfon ^whatever can claim any 
jurifdidion over him, until it be fandioned 
by his exprefs or implied confent. 
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CHAP. 11. ' 

OUrCIN OP CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

•*^ Government at firft was either patriar* 
" chal or military i that of a parent over hh 
^^ family, or of a commander over his fellow- 
" warriors*.'*" 

Were I to undertake the defence an4 illuA 
tration of this pofition ftated by Mr. Palcy, I 
could not afccompliih my defign in any me- 
thod fo eflfedual, as by tranfcribing his own; 
very accurate difcuflion of the fubjeft. I will 
not, by abridging his remarks, exhibit themr 
to di fad vantage ; nor fliould I dwell on thia 
topic, were it not for the purpofe of fliewing 
that the rights of civil government appear 
from Mr. Paley's account of their origin to 
have been aftually eftablifhed on confent 
alone : a circuraftance not a little unfavour- 
able to his fubfequent reafoning, in which he 
continually appeals to fadt and experience ia 
fupport of his own fyftem. 

» Paley, Vol. II. Page m. 

Having 
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Having alluded to the rights which parents 
naturally poflefs over their children, pfevi- 
oufly to their arrival at years of difcretion, 
Mr. Paley obferves, thkt " a parent ^ would 
** retain a confideraWe part of his authority 
" after his children were grown up, and had 
** formed families of their own. The obe- 
•* dience, of which they remembered not 
** the beginning, would be confidered as 
" natural; and would fcarcely during the 
** parent's life be entirely or abruptly with^ 
** drawn." The/e words imply that the 
children, when grown up, were at liberty to 
withdraw their obedience, had they thought 
proper 'to take this ftep. And this inference 
is confirmed by Mr. Paley's obfervations on 
the rights and duties of parents in another 
part * of his work j wherein he concludes that 
the former owe their origin and validity to 
the latter; and that the right of coercion^exifts 
no longer than it is neceflary for the purpofe 
of enabling the parent to enfure the welfare 
of his child, as yet too young to provide for 
himfelf. Of qourfe, when that period is elapf- 
ed, all further fubjedion on the part of the 
child muft be voluntary. 

k Page 112. Vol. II. « Page 368. Vol. I. 

R 3 That 
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That the fiicceffor of tte parent den^^w hU 
authority folely from the confcnt of the otlier 
^members of the fociety, Mr. Paley evidently 
allows ; (kice he defcribee him as ^ ,24ppointe(l 
to his office by their own ^ formal choice,'* 
or by a " willing transfer" of their obedience, 
encouraged perhaps by motives <rf «fpe^ for 
their -fiifl: anceftor. 

That the military cfeief owes liis ' appc»nt^ 
ment to the confent of his fellowu-wirriort is 
a fea fufficiently dbvious, 

Laftly. The caufes which Mr, Palcy enu-^ 
merates ^ as having given rife to the rule of 
here<Ktary fucceffion, are all c^them motives 
by which the members of a community would 
be induced to eftablifli that nrfe by confent j 
but they do not, either fmgly or cofleftivdy, 
afford an argument to prove that by any 
other means than confent the effeiWifliment 
could juftly iiavc taken place. And' as Mr. 
Paley's own ftatements have proved that eivil 
government, whether adminift^red by the 

parent, by the perfon appointed after his 

« 

i P. XI3, «P. 114* ^P. 115, 116. ' 

death 
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death to fupply his place, or by the military 
chieftain, was founded in fad on the confent 
of the party governed ; it would be abfurd 
to fuppofe that the eftablifhment of a line of 
hereditary fucceflbrs to any of thefe governors 
could have any other foundation. 
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EXAMINATION OF SOME OF MR. PALEy's OBJECTION^ 
TO THE ESTXbLISH]MENT OF CIVIL OBEDIENCE 0J\ 
THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 

Thouph I apprehend it tp have4>een clear- 
ly proved, that the confent of the fubjeft 1$ 
the only juft foundation on which civil govern- 
ment can be eftablifhed ; yet the authority of 
Mn Paley, who totally rejedtsi this doftrine^ 
is fuch as to entirie the particular argument^ 
which he urges againft it to diftindl confide- 
ration. I ihall enter ipto ap fxamipfitioti of 
them with the greater willingnefs, as in the 
(courfe of it I (hall have an opportunity of 
making fome remarks, which may tend tp elu- 
cidate the true nature of focial polity. 

The theory, againft which Mn Paley im- 
mediately direfts his attack, is a theory which 
I think by no means unobje;flionable* I fhall 
proceed to feparate thofe parts of it which are 
indefenfible from thofe which appear to reft 
pa jijxmovable foundg^tions j after premifing 

that 
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that it is not this theory aloije, but €very- 
theory which grounid? civil obedience on th^ 
cpnfent of the fubjedt, that IVJn Paley labours 
to e^cplodc. He * rejects ** the intervention of 
*^ a compact as unfounded in its principle, and' 
^* dangeroijs in the application ;*' and fubfti- 
tutes ^ *^ public, expediency in the placje of all 
f ' implied compads, promifes, or conventions 
^* ^hatfocver.'* 

Mr. Paley obferves that the compafl:, whicli 
Mr. Loc^e and pther political writers affirm 
%o fubfifl betvf een the citizen and the flate^ is 
tw9£bl(lf.,, |.^ 

^^ Firftf; An expre/j compaft by tbepri^ 
^* mitive founders of the.ftate, whoarefuj>^ 
** pofed to ' have convened for the declared 
*^ purpofe of fettling the terpis pf their poKd- 
**^ cal union, 4nd a future conftitution pf go-* 
^* vernmentt The whole body is fuppofed^ 
*^ in thp Srft pUce, to have unanimoufly con-* 
^* fented to be bound by the refolutions of the 

majority ; that majority, in ihe ftext plape, 
^* to have fixed certain fundamental regular 

f Paley, Vol. II. P. 14.1. ^ P. 143. « P. 130. 

^ tion? ; 
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*• tions J and then to have conftituted, eithef * 
*• in one perfon or in an afleinbl7 (the rule 
^ of fucceffion or appointment being at the 
** fame time determined) a JiantRng kgiflaturey 
** to whom, under jhefe pre-eftablifhed reftric- 
" tions, the government of the (late was thence- 
^ forward committed; and whofe laws the 
^ feveral members of the convention were, by 
•* their firfl: undertaking, thus pcrfonally en- 
** gaged to obey; "* This tranfadion is fome* 

• times called the foetal compadl\ and thefe 

• fuppofcd original regulations compofe what 
^ are meant by the confiitution^ Xhtfundamen^ 
^ tal laws of the conflitution ; and form on one 
•* fide the inherent indefeaftble prerogative of 
^ the crown, and on the other the unalienable 
^JOrfb-rigbt of the fahjca:' 

• ^* Secondly. A tacit or implied compafl:, 
** by all fucceeditig members of the ftate, who, 
^* by accepting its protedion, confent to be 
** bound by its laws ; in like manner, as who- 
^ tv^ voluntarily enters into a private fociety 
^* is underftood without any other or more ex- 
** plicit ftipulation, to promife a conformity 
" with the rules, and obedience to the govern- 
*• ment, of that fociety, as the known condi- 

" tions 
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•* tiOfiB Mpoii which he is admitted to a partU 
^* cipatloa of its privikges*'* 

^ TTiis accomit of the fubjcft, although fpe- 
^* cious, and patronifed by names the mo(t 
•* refpcAable, appears to labour under the 
**folldwiiig obfedlionsj that it is founded 
** upon a fuppofidon, falfc in fad, and lead- 
•* ing to dangerous conclufions." 



In Support of his cAjedions, Mn Paley 
proceeds, in the firft place, to conteft jhe 
exiftence of the cxprtjs compact ftated and 
defcribed above. He obferves ^ that ** no 
** fbcial compadt, fimilar to what is here de-» 
** fcribed, was ever made or entered into in 
** reality ; no fuch original eonvention of the 
*^ people was ever actually held, or in any 
** country could be held, antecedent to the ' 
*' exiftence of civil government in that coun- 
^ try. 



** It is to fuppofe it poffible to call lavages 
^* out of caves and defert^, to deliberate and 
** vote upon topics, which the experience, 
♦^ and fludies, and refinements, of civil life 

^ Page 132. 

*' alone 
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^' alone fuggcft. Therefore no government 
^* in the univerfe began from this original.** 

Afterwards Mr. Paley adds, in reply to thofe 
Svho propofe this original compadt^ ** not * as 
^^ a faft, but as >a j6<9ion, which furnifhes a 
^* comiuodioiis jexplic^tion of the mutusd 
^'jightis aud dyties pf ;(bvf reigns and fub- 
"jeds,'" that, "if it he mpt a fad, it is 
^* nothing ; can confer no adual authority 
^* upon laws or magiftratesj nor gfFord any 
•* foundation to rights, which ar^ fuppof^d 
^* tp bp real and exifting..'* 

The utter ipipoffibility of repelling this 
formidable attack on the exiftence and efficacy 
pf Mr. Locke's original compact I do not he- 
fitate to acknowledge. I admit that no fuch 
f ompaft ever did or ?puld exift in ^ny coun- 
try: that HP jgpvgrnment in the world has 
been thus eftablifhedj and that a fuppofed 
fiaitious compa<3: can never create a fubftan- 
tial right. But I muft alfo remark, that the 
pxiftence or non-exiftence of this original 
ppippad is a matter of perfedl indifference to 

f Page 134, 

my 



my argument ; and a fpeculatlon wholly un- 
important to the prefent members of any fo* 
ciety. It has already been fhewn, that every 
man is originally poflefled of various rights 
by the immediate gift of God j rights which 
no ftipulations of his anceftors can fliackle and 
abridge, fmce no earthly power can juftly in- 
vade the gifts which any man has received 
from God, until he has confentcd to refign 
them, or has forfeited them by his crimes; 
His birthright is not unalienable; but it is 
alienable only by himfelf. If therefore fuch 
an originai compad: had ever taken place, it 
would iK)t have been obligatory on fucceed- 
ing generations. They in their turn would 
enjoy from their Maker's bounty the fame 
liberty with which their forefathers were 
endowed, of inftituting fuch a form of govern- 
ment as they fhould deem for their advantage ; 
of impofmg on their native freedom whatever 
additional reftraints, unknown to their an- 
ceftors, fhould appear conducive to the com- 
mon good J and of modelling, of curtailing, 
and of annihilating, whatever had been termed 
the inherent and inextinguifhable prerogative 
of the crown. 

Mr- 
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> Mr. Paley, in the next place^ points lAk 
artillery againft the implied compafl:. " ^ The 
•* native fubjcds^ he obfervcs, of modem ftates 
•* are not confcious of any ftipulation with. 
•* their fovereigns ; of ever exercifing an elec- 
f ^ tion whether they will be bound or not by 
^ the a^s of the legiflature ; of any altema- 
^ tive being propofed to their choice ; of a 
promife either required or given j nor do 
they apprehend that the validity or authority 
of the laws depends at all upon their recdg- 
^ nttion <5r confenL In all fHpulations^ 
•* whether they be exprefled or implied, 
•• private or public, formal or conftrudive, 
^ the parties ftipulating muft both poflefs 
** the liberty of aflent and refufal, and alfa 
** be confcious of this liberty ; which cannot 
•* with truth be affirmed of the fubjefks of 
** civil government, as government is now 
** or ever 8 was adually adm^niftered. This 
" is a defedl which no arguments can excufe 
•• or fupply J all prcfumptions of confent^ 

^ Page 136. 

* It 18 obvious that this aflertion is incompatible with 
thofe parts of Mr. Paley's Chapter on the Origin of Civil 
Government which have been recently quoted and con- 
fidered. 

** without 
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fi withdUt thii confcioufnefs, or in oppofitioa 
?* to it, are v^ and erroneous/^ 

If we {houW admit Mr. Paley^s ffatcments 
ia this extrad to be accurate in their utmoft 
latitude, they would fhcw that government 
has not infaS been eftablifhed on the princi-* 
pie of the fubjefl: having given his confent ; 
but they do not afford the fhadow of an argu- 
ment to prov? that it Qzujujily be eftablifhed 
on any other principle : they contain not a 
fmgle cxpreflion which may lead to prove a 
right in a civil governor to exadt obedience^ 
without having previoufly obtained the expreft 
or implied confent of the governed* I might 
therefore difmifs the objedion, a8 totally ir-^ 
relevant in an inquiry into the juft founda^ 
tion of civil governipent. In politics, as in 
all fubjeds, it is tl^ bufinefs of the morallii 
to afcertain the right, not to fettle the fad. 
And that thefe may be very far removed from 
each other in the cafe of politics, Mn Paley, 
in fome parts of his work, has fhewn himfelf 
fufficiently aware h. 

But 

fc See the ^hole of the fecohd chapter of book the 
£xth> and the iirft paragraph of chapter the third of the 

• / ^ fame 
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but tliefe pofitions of itlr. Paley, If uiicjfefi 
ftood in that extent which the words fefeiA 
naturally to implyi do not give an adequate! 
reprefentation of the cafe as it really exlfts; 
With refpedt to our own government in par-t 
licular, the fkSL is in many inftances the re- 
verfe of the preceding defcription. Not only 
our ableft political writers inculcate the doc- 
trine of civil government originating from 
the confent of the governed j not only the 
public fpeakers in both hbufes of parliament, 
however . numerous, and however eflential 
the topics may be on which they differ, uni- 
verfally concur in vindicating the iiative right 
of the people to frame their own fyftem of 
government, and thereby at once manifeft 
and guide the general opinion of the nation j 
but almoft every fubjed of the realm is ap-i 
prized that the fovereign at his coronatida 

fame book. In particulat, Mr. Paley exprefsly ftatcs, Jn 
tfie firft of thofe two chapters (Vol. IL P. 122.) Fre^ 
Jcriptiort tCf be in faft the foundation of mofl rights, per- 
haps of every right, in the apprehcnfion of the multitude^ 
yet does not. feem to think his own theory, that geiierji 
expediency is the only juft foundation of all rights, in- 
validated thereby. Why then is the want of the fupport 
of faft, iliould fuch fupport be wanting, to be urged 
againft another tlieory of right? 

• binds 
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binds himfelf by a folemn oath to obferve 
certain ftipulations, impofed on the part of 
his fubjedls to mark the limits of his power j 
and believes that the wilful violation of them 
would abfolve him from allegiance. This 
principle is fo well underftood by Engliflimen, 
and the fignal recognition of it at the period 
of the Revolution has received fuch general 
applaufe, that few could be feleSed even from 
the lowed and moft unenlightened clafles, 
who would not think themfelves releafed on 
this very principle from the obligation of 
obedience (however necefEty might finally 
conftrain, or perfonal motives lead them to 
acquiefce), if their monarch were forcibly to 
eftablifh the Roman catholic religion, or to 
transfer his dominions as a province to France. 
The preceding obfervations may be applied, 
in a greater or a lefs degree, to moft, if not to 
all, European governments. 

Further, it may be obferved, with refpeft 
to moft ftates in this part of the world, and 
particularly concerning our own, that every 
man is confcipus that if he continues in the 
dominions of the ftate he muft fubmit to its 
laws J and confequently by this continuance 
S he 
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he tacitly and decidedly confents to obey 
them'. And his confent is accepted by the 
ftate through the medium of the laws, which 
defcribe what pcrfons fhall be confidered as 
fubjeds. Whether he is aware of the con- 
tents of all, or of any, of thefe laws is a mat- 
ter of no confequence. My reader confiders 
himfelf as under a general obligation to fubmit 
to the prefent laws of the land, though per- 
haps there are few among them with which 
he is accurately acquainted. 

But it may be faid, numbers are? little in- 
formed, or totally ignorant, refpedling their 
original rights, and obey without confident- 
tion. Undoubtedly it muft be owned that 
government is a fyftem tocr complex, and too 
far removed from the common apprehenfion- 
of the crowd, to make it poffible that- in any 

» Mr. Paley, p. 137, ftates that the writers in favour of 
the implied compaft maintain that allegiance is more 
cfpecially promifed by the purchafe and inheritance of 
lands. As I have not refted any part of my argument on 
the circumftance of holding lands (although a circum- 
ftance affording an open proof of the occupier conforming 
to the laws and confenting to be a member of the ilate)^ 
it is not neceflary for me particularly to confider his re- 
marks on that branch of the fubiedl. 

ftate 
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ftate it fliould be univerfally underftood. The 
intelligent alone will have a complete infight 
into its principles and mechanifm ; others, as 
they gradually defcend in the fcale of fociety, 
will entertain ideas more and more imperfect ; 
unjil perhaps, in the very lowed clafs, both 
knowledge and curiofity, with regard to the 
juft grounds of fubmiflion, may be almoft 
extinguilhed. Nor is this partial ignorance 
peculiar to the fubje<3: of government; it 
prevails in a fimilar degree, and with confe- 
quenccs more to be lamented, with refped to 
religion* Yet neither in thefe, nor in any 
other examples, is any man divefted of his 
native rights merely by the accidental circum-r 
fiance of having lived in ignorance of them j 
nor precluded from reclaiming, when he 
awakes from- his trance, the boon which he 
has received from Heaven, The flave, who 
has neither furrendered his freedom by his 
confent, nor forfeited it by his crimes, retains 
his title to it found and unimpaired, though 
he Aay have toiled for half a century infenfi* 
ble of the injuftice of his bondage i as the In- 
dian preferves his claim to the bleflings pur^ 
chafed for him by the death of Chrift, though 
'S Z ho 
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he never heard of the name or of the exiftence 
of his Redeemer. 

As the fubje£t is not diverted of his natural 
rights by his ignorance of their exiftence, fo 
neither is the ftate deprived of its title to his 
obedience by the circumftance of his having 
confented to obey on erroneous grounds, pro- 
vided it has not in fome very criminal man- 
ner contributed to create or to prolong his 
blindneis. 

But " if the ^ fubje£t be bound only by his 
** own confent, and if the. voluntary abiding 
*' in a country be the proof and intimation of 
" that confent; by what arguments," demands 
Mr. Paley, " fhall we defend the right, which 
*' fovereigns univerfally affume, of prohibit- 
** ihg^ when they pleafe the departure of their 

fubjeds out of the realm ?" 
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I have advanced nothing which lays me 
under an obligation of defending every right 
aflumed or exercifed by fovereigns. The 
pcfition, which I have undertaken to main- 
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tain, that the only juft foundation of c'vU 
government is the confent of the fubjed, may 
be inconteftably true, although the practice 
mentioned by Mr, Paley fliould be utterly in- 
defenfible. It may however be remarked^ 
that if the ftate find it eflentially requifite, 
for the purpofes of juftifiable felf-defence, or 
the juftifiable defence of other countries under 
its protedion, to prohibit, either by a law en- 
aded on the particular occafion, or by a dis- 
cretionary power vefted in the hands of a 
deputed legiflaturc or chief magiftrate, the de- 
parture of its fubjeds out of the realm, left 
they (hould affift the enemy with intelligence, 
with their property, or with their perfonal 
fervice, the . impofition of this reftraint is a 
juft exercife of an adual right ; and it is a 
reftraint which, under thofe circumftances, the 
ftate would be juftified in impofing on every 
inhabitant of the realm, whether 'citizen or 
foreigner. The prohibition, whenever it is 
hot requifite on the abovementioned grounds, 
cannot be vindicated. Bur, if juftifiable felf- 
defence require the general law, and its 
operation ftiould accidentally detain a parti- 
cular individual, who might fafely have been 
permitted to depart ; the ftate, if it be unable 

S3 to 
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to devife a teft, whereby thofe perfons whofe 
departure would be compatible with its fecu- 
rity may be afcertained, is no more culpable 
than he who fhould unintentionally wound a 
. harmlefs paflenger by difcharging a piftol at 
an aflaffin. It would be more obvioufly un- 
feafonable to accufe the ftate of confining the 
fubjed, and of ^xading obedience without 
his confent, if poverty, or an accidental cir- 
cuihftance of a fimilar nature, fhould prevent 
him from leaving the country^ If a tenant 
find himfelf compelled to hold a farm againft 
his will, by being unable to bear the expence 
of temoval, or in confequence of having 
broken his leg; the landlord is not chargeable 
with detaining him, nor does he forfeit his 
titles to the rent. 

« Still ' lefs is it poffible,'' adds Mr. Paley, 
** to reconcile with any idea of (lipulation 
'** the pradice, in which all European nations 
" agree, of founding allegiance upon the cir- 
" cumftance of nativity ; that is, of claiming 
" and treating as fubjeds all thofe who are 
** born within the confines of their dominions, 
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** although reinaved to another <:ountry m 
" their youth or infancy. In this inftance 
** certainly the ftate does not prefume a 
" compaft/' 

I muft again obferve, that this pradice, and 
other pradices of ftates, may be diametrically 
oppofite to the pofition, that juft government 
can be eftabliflied only on con fen t, and yet 
that pofition may be true. What is right is 
often the reverfe of what is fadt. Thus num- 
berlefs adlions arife daily from motives the 
moft depraved ; yet obedience to God is the 
only juft principle of. condud, I will not 
repeat the refledions contained in the preced- 
ing chapter, on the obligation of allegiance 
being founded , on the circumftance of birth, 
I cannot however refrain from remarking, that 
the pradlice of executing as rebels thofe who 
are taken in arms againft the country in which 
they were born, although they have been 
nurtured in a foreign realm from their earlieft 
infancy, is to be vindicated on no plea, except 
on that of felf-defence ; and, withoul: the 
ftrongeft proofs of its being neceffary for that 
purpofe, cannot be refcued from the charge 
of barbarity and injuftice. 
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CHAP. IV. 

UR. PALEt's REMAjfNING OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED.- 
COMPARATIYE VIEW OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 



*' The * theory of government, which 
" affirms the exiftence and the obligation of 
" a focial compadl, would, after all, merit little 
** difcuffion ; and, however groundlefs and 
*' unneceflary, fhould receive no oppofition 

from us, did it not appear to lead to conclu- 
" fions unfavourable to the improvement and 

to the peace of human fociety." 
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This is an obfervation which very naturally 
fuggefts itfelf to a moralift, who pronounces 
on the moral redtitude of every adion, and 
the obligation of every duty, folely according 
to hi& ideas of utility. Mr. Paley, in fupport 
of his allegations, urges three additional objec- 
tions to the dodrine of the rights of govern- 
ment being founded on the confent of the fub- 
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jcft, defigned to (hew the pernicious confe- 
quences which, in his opinion, would enfue 
from admitting it. Thefe objedions I fhall . 
diftincily confider ; but, previoufly to any ex- 
amination of them, I muft obferve that, if 
the pofition againft which their force is di- 
redled has already been proved by found rea- 
foning, not even a demonftration that its re- 
ception would be followed, as far as man can 
trace.its influence, by undefirable efFeds would 
aflford an argument againft its truth. 

Mr. Paley's firft objedion is couched in the 
following terms : " Upon ^ the fuppofition 
" that government was firft creded by, and 
** that it derives all its juft authority from 
•* refolutions entered into by a convention of 
*' the people, it is capable of being prefumcd 
*' that many points were fettled by that con-, 
*' vention anterior to the cftablifhment of 
** the fubfifting legiflature; and which the 
*' legiflature confequently has no right to alter 
•' or interfere with. Thefe points are called 
*' X}ci!t fundamcntats of the conftitution ; and, 
** as it is impoflible to determine how many 
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•* or what they are, the fuggefting of any 
fuch ferves extremely to embarrafs the de- 
*' liberations of the legiflature, and affords a 
•* dangerous pretence for difputing the autho* 
•' rity of the laws.'* 

Thefe arguments apply folely to the (?r/-. 
j^i;7al exprejs compa<ft aflerted by Mr. Locke, 
and others who have adopted the fame idea. I 
have already denied the exiftence of any fuch 
compad ; and have further endeavoured to 
fhew, that, even if it had exifted, the prefent 
generation could not have been diverted of 
their natural rights by the mere private flipu* 
lations of their anceftors. I fhould not there- 
fore have thought it neceflary to quote the 
preceding paragraph, had it not been for the 
purpofe of fubjoining the obvious remark ; 
that not one of the bad confequences enume- 
rated therein can poflibly flow from the po- 
fition that an individual, by voluntarily con- 
tinuing in the ftate,' impliedly confents to fub- 
mit to the exifting laws, and thus confers on 
the community a title to his obedience. 

Mr. Paley, in the fecond place, alleges 

that, 
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tlfiat, ^ if '^ It be by virtue of a compi<a tliat 
" the fubje£t owes obedience to civil govern- 
*' ment, it will follow that he ought to abide 
** by the form of government which he finds 
** eftabliftied, be it ever {o abfurd or incon- 
** venient : he is bound by his bargain. It is 
^* not permitted to any man to retreat from 
*' his engagement merely becaufe he finds the 
** performance difadvantageous, of becaufe he 
*' has an opportunity of entering into a better^ 
^^ This law of contrads is univerfal/' — ** R^- 
** fiftance to the encroachments of the fupreme 
*' magiftrate may be juftined upon this prin- 
^' ciple ; recourfe to arms, for the purpofe of 
** bringing about an amendment of the con- 
** ftitution, never can." — ^* Defpotifm is the 
** conftitution of many ftates j and while a 
** defpotic prince exads from his fubjedls the 
*' mod rigorous fervitude, according to this 
** account, he is only holding them to their 
** agreement." 

I give Mr. I^aley's arguments in his own 
words, that they may appear with their ut- 
moft force. Their validity refts wholly on a 
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prefumptioa that it neceflarily follows, from 
the aflertion of a compadt, that, whenever aa 
individual becomes a member of a community, 
he thereby engages to abide by the fyftem of 
government which he finds eftabliflied, as long 
as his governors fhall abftain from encroach- 
ments. But, until Mr. Paley's hypothefis be 
fubftantiated, until it be proved to be really 
the fad in each particular cafe to which the 
argument is applied, his objection can have no 
real weight 

When an individual enters into a civil 
fociety, his implied promife to obey the laws 
neceflarily fuppofes that he is alfo admitted 
to enjoy the rights of a citizen. It is given, 
not, in the firft inftance, to the prince or legiC- 
lative body, but to the (late at large ; and to 
the legiflature only in virtue of its pofleffing 
the delegated authority of the ftate. The 
citizens of each community are the fource 
and fountain of civil power ; for civil power, 
as we have proved, can be eftablilhed on no 
jiift grounds except their .original and pre- 
vious confent : and their obligation to obe- 
dience is commenfurate with the right which 
they have themfelves created in the legiflature 

by 
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by a fpecial grant of power, either exprefs or 
implied. If therefore we admit, in the cafe of 
any particular government, that the legiflature 
has not tranfgrefled its appointed bounds; 
yet, unlefs it can be demonftrated that the 
citizens have at fome particular period depriv- 
ed themfelves of their natural right of reclaim- 
ing at their difcretion this deputed authority^ 
by entering into an engagement that the grant 
fliall be irrevocable ; and unlefs it can be fur- 
ther fliewn, that every fucceeding member of 
the ftate has alfo bound himfelf by the fame en- 
gagement ; the whole of Mr. Paley's argument 
falls to the ground. 

That thefe engagements may exift in a par- 
ticular civU fociety is certainly true. But that 
they do necejfarily exift in every civil fo- 
ciety is not furely to be prefumed as felf- 
evident. 

There is, in truth, no better reafon for pre- 
fuming that he, who, by voluntarily becom- 
ing a member of a community, gives the 
legiflature a deputed power over him, does 
thereby engage never to refume the grant ; 
than there would be for concluding that he, 

who 
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who takes a houfe at a certain rent, does 
thereby engage to hold it during his life on 
the fame terms ; or that he, who voluntarily 
becomes the fervant of another, does therd^y 
contra<3: never to quit his place, or to infift on 
making a freih bargain, as long as his mailer 
ufes him well, and pays him his prefent 
wages. Such extenfive and permanent en* 
gagements can never be inferred from the 
exiftence of others of a limited nature ; they 
muft be proved by unequivocal flipulatioru 

Mr. Paley in the third place argues in the 
following manner: " Every ^ violation of the 
" compaA on the part of the governor re- 
** leafes the fubjeA from his allegiance, and 
^ diflblves the government. I do not perceive 
^ how we can avoid this confequence, if we 
♦* found the duty of allegiance upon compadt^ 
" and confefs any analogy between the fociaj 
•* compact and other contrafts. In private 
** contrads, the violation or non-performancq 
•* of the conditions by one of the parties va- 
•* CAtes the obligation of the other. Now the 
^ terms and articles of the focial compact 
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** being no where extant or cxprefledj the 
** rights and offices of the aqminiftrator of an 
" empire being fo many and various ; the 
" imaginary and controverted line of his pre- 
" rogative being fo liable to be overftepped 
^ in one part or other of it ; the pofitioa 
*^ that every fuch tranfgreffion amounts to a 
** forfeiture of the government, and confe- 
" quently authorifes the people to withdraw 
*^ their obedience, and provide for thcmfelves 
** by a new fettlement, would endanger the 
** {lability of every political fabric in the 
" world ; and has, in fa6t, always fupplied 
" the difaffedted with a topic of feditioua 
*' declamation. If occafions have arifen in' 
" which this plea has been reforted to with 
^ juftice and fuccefs, they have been occa- 
^* fions in which a revolution was defenfible 
** upon other and plainer principles : the plea 
•^ itfelf is at al! times captious and unfafe/' 

That every wilful violation of the compadl 
on the part of governnient would authorife 
the people to withdraw their obedience, fup- 
pofing them not to have the right indepen- 
dently of fuch violation, I admit, fpeaking 
generally, to be true. In the firft place, how- 
ever, 
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ever, It may be obferved, that a? in the ca{tf 
of a private contradl between two individuals^ 
notwithftanding the general rule that ** the 
" violation or non- performance of the can- 
*• ditions by one of the parties vacates the 
** obligation of the other," it may be further 
ftipiilated, or it may be tacitly but unequivo- 
cally underftood between the parties, that not 
every breach of compadl on the one fide 
(hall fet the other at liberty, but only breaches- 
of a certain kind or magnitude ; fo a fiiivilar 
nnderftanding may clearly exift in a compact 
between a nation and its rulers. And in the 
next place, even though it fhould be manifeft 
in any particular inftance, that no tacit condi- 
tion of this kind was underftood or implied, 
but that any the fraalleft violation of the 
agreement on the part of the governbrs would 
indifputably authorife the fubjedls, according 
both to the letter and the fpirit of the bargain, 
to refume the delegated power ; yet that every 
fuch violation diflblves the government (as 
Mr. Paley afierts) is an inference which by 
no means, neceffarily follows, and an inference 
which is contrjdided by the analogy of other 
contrads. If a private perfon appoints aa 
agent, under certain ftipulations, to manage 
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Ills affairs for an unlimited time; and the 
latter, in a particular inftance, fliould know- 
ingly tranfgrefs the bounds of his power ; it 
does not follow that his agency ceafes from 
that moment. His employer has a right to 
difplace him ; but, if he pafles over what has 
happened in filent acquiefcence, the other 
tontinues in full poffeffiorl of his office, and 
his future adls as agent are valid. This rea- 
foning exadtly applies to the fituation of a 
governor and his fubje(fts. He is their agent, 
tvith a prerogative by no means fo indefinite 
as Mr, Paley feems to reprofent it, but deter- 
niined by the known laws and ufagcs of the 
land ; and although he may have exercifed 
unconftitutional authority, yet he does not 
thereby ceafe at once to be governor. The 
people, it is true, may difcharge him from his 
office ; but if they are induced by prudential 
confideratiorjs, or by reflexions on human 
weaknefs, to refrain from depofing him, he 
continues to have the fame title to obedience 
from .every member of the ftate as he had 
previoufly to the commiffion of the crime 
for which he might have been ftripped of his 
power. 

T Mu 
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Mr. Paley proceeds to point out feren ir^ 
feiences, which he affirms to be important, 
and to " refult ^ from the fubftitution of public 
** expediency in the place of all implied com— 
** padls, promifes, or conventigns whatfo- 
*' ever." Without entering into a profefled 
inquiry how far the whole of thefe confe- 
quences in their full extent are beneficial, I 
fhall examine how far they are peculiar to 
Mr. Paley's fyftem. 

ift : "It may be as much a duty at one 
" time to refill government, as it is at an- 
** other to obey it; to wit, whenever more 
*' advantage will, in our opinion, accrue to 
" the community from refiftance than mif- 
" chief." 

The principle, on which I have endeavour- 
ed to eftablifli the duty of fubmiffion, by no 
means excludes the duty of refiftance. On 
that principle, fubjeds have a right to refift ; 
not indeed, as Mr. Paley maintains, merely 
according to their ideas of expediency ; but 
whenever the legiflature exceeds the bounds of 
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the iuthority with which it isintrufted, orper- 
fifts in retaining that authority without pot- 
fefling, either by ftipulation or acquiefcence, 
the confent of the community. And it is the 
duty of fubjedls to exert that right, whenever 
they are perfuaded that the purpofes of their 
being, one of the moft important of Which is 
to promote the welfare of all orders of the 
ftate, will not be anfwered by forbearance as 
cffedlually as by refiftance. 

adly: ".The lawfulnefs of refiftance, or 
" the lawfulnefs of a reyq|tf does not depend 
*' alone upon the grievance which is fuftained 
" or feared ; but alfo upon the probable ex- 
** penfe and event of the conteft.'* 

This is the fecond of Mr. Paley's inferences, 
and together with it I ftiall confider the fourth ; 
as the fubftance of both is the fame, though 
clothed in diflfercnt expreflions. 

** Not every invafion of the fubj eft's rights, 
" or liberty, or of the conftitution ; not every 
" breach of promife or of oath ; not every 
" ftretch of prerogative, abufe of power, or 
" negledt of duty by the chief magiftrate, 
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•* or by the whole or any branch of the legiA 
*' lative body, juftifiep refiftance ; unlefs thefe 
" crimes draw after them public confequenccs 
*' of fufEcient magnitude to outweigh the evite 
*' of civil difturbance." 

I muft requeft the reader to recoHe£l the 
diftindion, which I have had frequent occa- 
fion to notice, between afls of duty to God 
and of juftice to men. The precc'ding quota- 
tions from Mr. Paley, confidered as referring 
only to actions of the former clafs, are per- 
feaiy compatible |^ith the principle which I 
have aflertcd to be the only juft foundation of 
government ; and are immediately deducible 
from the pofitions ' eftablifhed in a former 
chapter of this treat ife. The citizen who 
refilts an ufurper, or a tyrant, is guilty of a 
breach of duty towards God, if he refills when 
forbearance would equally have enabled him 
to accomplifli the ends for which he was 
created ; an<l I have already obfcrvcd, that to 
promote the happinefs of others, and of thofc 
in particular with whom he is conneded by 
natural or by focial ties, is one of the moft 
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important of thofe ends. They who con- 
certed the Revolution would not have been 
guilty of the leaft injuftice towards James, 
even though they had oppofed him without 
having any prorpe<3; of fuccefs; but they 
would have flagrantly > violated their duty to 
God, had tney engaged in a hopelefs or un- 
promifing enterprife, which would neceflari- 
ly have produced the calamities of a civil war, 
and probably might have riveted more ftrongly 
the fetters of their fellow-fubjeds. 

3d : " Irregularity in iffce firft foundation 
** of a ftate, or fubfequent violence, frauds 
** or injuftice in getting pofleflion of the 
^' fupreme power, are not fufficicnt re^fons 
" for refiftance, after the goverament is once 
*' peaceably fettled/' 

A peaceable fetttement of tlie governmenit 
proves that the fubje^fis ^oafent to the fo- 
vereignty of the prince on the throne, by 
whatever means he may have obtained pof- 
feffion of it. And they have in all cafes a 
right to give this confent. except it has been 
alienated or forfeited by their own afl;. The 
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rule then is equally applicable, whether the 
right to govern be founded on confent or on 
expediency. 

4th : The fourth of Mr. Paley's iaference^ 
has already been confidered. 
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5th : ^* No ufage, law, or authority what-. 

ever is fo binding, that it need or ought to 
** be continued, when it may be changed with 
^* advantage to the community.'* 

It has been fqfliciently fhewn in the pre- 
ceding pages, that every law, whether it re- 
late to the family of the prince, the order of 
fucceflion, the form and authority of the 
legiflature, or the duties of the fubjed, is 
mutable at the will of the community; except 
as far as the members of the ftate have 
abridged, by particular ftipulations, their na^ 
tural right of altering the laws. 

The rule thus limited Is an immediate con- 
fequence of the pofition, which eftablifhes the 
rights of governors on the confent of their, 
fubjefts* 
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6th : Mn Paley proceeds to deduce from 
the principle of expediency the reafons why a 
Frenchman is bound in confcience to bear 
many things from his king, to which an 
Englifhman is not obliged to fubmit. If the 
principles which I have endeavoured to efta- 
blifti are true, the anfwer to an enquiry into 
the different obligations of the members of 
different communities will flow from an 
equally obvious and lefs obje£tionablc fource. 
The inhabitants of the whole world are 
feverally endowed with the fame natural 
rights; and the difference in the degrees of 
authority to which the monarchs of neigh- 
bouring countries are entitled, is created by 
a difference in the laws to which their refjpec- 
tive fubjedts give their confent. 

yth : ** The intereft of the whole focicty is 
^ binding upon every part of it," 

This rule, if confined to the internal regula- 
tions of the fociety, is perfe<^ly confiftent with 
the pofitions which I have maintained. I have 
repeatedly flated, that few of the duties 
which an individual owes to God are of higher 
concern, than flrenuous exertions for the wel- 
T 4 fare 
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fare of thofe with whom he is united by the 
' tics of focial connedion ; and a fimilar con- 
du£t is in many cafes required by ftri<3: juftice. 
Yet however laudably his zeal may be exerted 
in enduring hardftiips, in fubmitting to lofles, 
or in expofmg Ijimfelf to dangers for the fake 
of his fellow-fabjeds ; it muft be fcrupuloufly 
reftrained to thofe cafes^ in which it will not 
> be attended with a violation of the rights of 
other men. 

As Mr. Paley profeffes to reft his moft 
powerful pbjedtions to the doctrine, which 
afcribes the rights of governors to the con^ 
fent of the fubje£t, on the pernicious con- 
sequences with which he apprehends that 
dodrine neceflarily to be burthcned ; and re- 
commends the principle on which he founds 
jcivil authorityas peculiarly favQurable to humaa 
happinefs ; I {hall ftate the charaderiftic fea- 
tures of the two fyftems. The reader vvill 
judge whether tlie refpedlve reprefentations 
be fairly drawn ; and will decide, whether the 
principle of expediency or of confent is the 
moft. favourable to the reafonable authority of 
government^ and to the peace and welfare of 
fhe people* 

I muft 
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I muft however previoufly and cxprefsly 
remark, as I have already done on a fimilar ^ 
occafion, that the validity of my preceding 
arguments can in no degree whatever depend 
on the cooclufions which the reader may form 
refpeding the points now about to be laid 
before him. If the grounds which Mr. Pale^ 
recommends as the bads of civil authority 
(hould, contrary to my expedations, be deem-p- 
ed more favourable to human happinefs thai> 
the pofitions concerning government which I 
have endeavoured to eftablifli, no inference caij 
be derived from that circumftance in fupport 
of the former ; fmcc in the firft part of this 
treatife I have proved, that feeming expediency 
is not a criterion by which the truth of mora! 
principles is to be tried* But if a pradlical ap- 
plication of Mr. Paley's rule of utility as the 
ftandard by which the rights and obligation? 
of governors and fubjefts are to be decided 
would apparently diminifh the amount of ger 
peral happinefs, that rule muft be pronoun- 
ced inadmiffible and falfe, as leading to con- 
clufions fubverfiye qf itfeif, 

f 3cc the two firft pages of Oiap. IV, Part I. 

According 
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According to the pofitionrf which I have 
maintained, fubje£l8 have a right, not only to 
refift the legiflature whenever it proceeds to 
an z€t of power unauthorifed by the laws, but, 
further, to refume at any period the autho- 
rity which they have delegated (unlefs they 
have entered into an unequivocal ftipulation to 
the contrary), and to inftitute a new form of 
government, according to whatever plan they 
flball be inclined to adopt. Thefe rights form 
a barrier againft defpotifm, and afford amplq 
fcope for improvements in civil polity. 

At the fame time very powerful confider- 
ations, founded on moral duty, fuggefl them".- 
felves, which are naturally calculated to fecure 
the fovereign power from the dangers of infla* 
bility; and the community from the calamities, 
inteftine difcords, and civil wars, refulting from 
unnecefTary attempts to efFedt a change in the 
conftitution. Every fubjedi is bound, as long as 
he continues a member of the flate, to obey all 
fuch laws as the flate has a right to enadt, and 
determines to continue. And in eflimating 
the propriety of refifling the encroachments of 
the magiftVate, or of abetting any alteration in 
the form of government, he is highly crimi- 
nal 
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nal in the fight of God, if a regard to the wel- 
fare of his fellow-fubje£ts be qot one of the 
motives which have a principal influence PA 
I^is mindf 

But, though the profperity of his country 
muft be one of the leading objeds of his care 
as a member of civil fociety ; he is bound, as 
a being accountable to his Maker, to abftain 
from all attempts to promote it at the ex- 
penfeof juftice. He is to remember that the 
rights of others are as facred as his o wn» This 
confideratlon will prefer ve him from being 
mifled by erroneous conceptions of patriotifm 
tp fuppprthis governors in oppreffive conduct 
towards foreign nations ; it will preferve him 
from being deluded by miftaken ideas of alle- 
giance to concur in ads of tyranny towards 
his fellow-citizens. 

On Mr. Paley's principles, the fubjedt mufl; 
confider himfelf as having a right, and alfo as 
bound in point of diity, to refift the exifting 
governors, whether ufurpers or not, and to 
join in effijdling a change in the conftitution, 
then, and then only, when fuch fteps will, ia 
his opinion, conduce to the public welfare. 

According 
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According to this pofition, however tyran* 
jDical, unjuft, or impious the commands of 
government may be, if he *' ihould be ordered 
to deftroy an innocent fellow-citizen ; to 
ravage the territories of an ally j to embrace 
a religion which he knows to be idolatrous ; 
in all thefe cafes, if he conceives that com» 
pliance will promote general expediency, 
compliance is his duty. Nay, he would 
have no lefs merit in betraying his country^ 
in fetting fire to her dock-yards, or in blowing 
np her legiflature, to promote the defigns of 
fk foreign invader, if he fhould imagine that 
jfuch a deed would, on the whole, be produc- 
tive, of advantage to mankind, than if, with 
contrary fentiments, he had hazarded his life 
in the breach for her defence. In like manner 

^ The reader will recollefl: what I have quoted from 
Mr. Paley, in a former part of tliis trcatife, that in his 
opinion cafes may arife in which general expediency will 
a^tally require every moral rule to be violated. Nor will 
he be unmindful that Mr. Palcy's rule, which refers the 
inquirer merely to vague conjectures refpefting future 
contingencies, muft, from its nature, be moft liable to be 
conceived, or reprefented, as juttifying aftions fubverfive 
of focial happinefs. (See Part I. Chapter IV.) The prin- 
ciples which have been maintained in the prefent treatifc 
appear incomparably lefs expofed to mifapplication or 
4bule- 
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he is to deem himfelf bound to violate every 
law, even any law which he has perfonally 
engaged by promife or by oath on no plea 
whatever to difobey; he is empowered, like 
Cade, to head a barbarous rebellion ; like FeU 
ton, to murder the favourite of the monarch ; 
like Damiens, to aflaflinate the monarch him- 
felf j whenever his paflion or his fanaticifm 
induces him to believe that thefe outrages will 
in the end be fandioncd by utility. 

Nor is lefs latitude allowed by Mr, Paley to 
the difcretion of the governor than to that of 
the fubjeft, " The reafoning ^ which de» 
" duces the authority of civil government 
" from the will of God, and which colle«3:s 
" that will from public expediency alone> 
" binds us to the unreferved conclufion, that 
*^ the jurifdidtion of the magiftrate is limited 
" by no confideration but that of general 
" utility: in plainer terms, that, wliatever 
" is the fubjedt to be regulated, it is lawful 
" for him to interfere, ixxhenevtr his inter- 
" ference, in its general tendency, appear/^ 
(to the magiftrate himfelf, as Mr. Paley af- 

i Paley, Vol. II. P. 324. 

texwards 
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terwards fiys ^ exprefsly) ** to be tondilciv* 
** to the common intereft/* He is there- 
fore authorifed to violate at his difcretion all 
the rights of his fubjeds, by whatever folema 
engagements he may have bound himfeJf to 
preferve them; he is obliged in confcience 
to trample on every law, human and divine^ 
whenever fuch condud is decidedly prompted 
by his notions of general expediency. If then 
he fhould be of opinion, that by afluming 
power in oppofition ta the will of the nation,- 
and maintaining it by an army of mercenaries, 
he fhould promote the good of the people 
without impairing the happinefs of mankind 
in general, he would feel himfelf completely 
juftified in his ufurpation. If he fhould alfo 
think that to lavifh the blood of his fubjeds in 
a crufade, and to feize half their property to de- 
fray the charge of the enterprife, would be aa 
additional advantage to them ; he would do 
no more than his duty in turning a deaf ear 
to their remonftrances, and in enforcing fub- 
xniffion by the bayonet. Nay, though he 
Ihould not be able to fatisfy himfelf that thefe 
proceedings would be for the intereft of his 

^ Vol. IL P. 327. 

people ; 
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people ; yet if he fliould fancy that oeneiial 
good would in fome way be promoted by 
them ; or if he fliould endeavour to promote 
it by putting his fubjeds into the hand of a 
neighbouring potentate as vaflals ; by felling 
them for flaves to a company of foreign mer- 
chants ; or by introducing among them Po- 
pery or Paganifm, and enforcing its reception 
by inquifitorial perfecution ; in each of thefc 
inftances, according to Mn Paley's principle, 
he would regard himfelf as efFe<fiually me- 
riting the gratitude of mankind, and the ap- 
probation of his God. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

GENERAL APPLICATION OF THE WHOLE,' 

In the diftribution of thofe original rights^ 
By the ufe and difpofal of which the general 
jpurpofes of human life are to be accomplifhed, 
the Creator of mankind appears from the pre- 
ceding inveftig-ations to have beheld all his 
chiicken with an impartial^ eye. On every 
individual exempted by maturity of age fronx 
the dotoinion of his parents, and endowed 
with that degree of reafon which diftinguiflies 
the moral agent from the ideot and the luna* 
tic ; he has equally conferred * certain fpecific 

rights, 

« The original equality of all men in certain natural 
rights is a truth which has of late become undefervedljr 
obnoxious to many perfons (and wc cannot be furprifcd 
at the circumftance), on account of the conclufions which 
have been reprefenred as flowing from it. Many of thofe 
inferences are totally unfounded, and altogether fubverfivc 
of the peace and happinefs of feck ly. But their falfchood 
docs not prove the principle to be falfe from which they 
9fc crroneoufly affirmed to be deducible* As well might 

it 
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fights, anterior to human fandions, and until 
they may fairly be defemed to have been re- 

figned 

it be inferred that our religion cannot be true, becaufc it 
has been fuppofed to authorife perfecution. The princi- 
ple itfelf is not only found to pervade every bofom among 
rude and uncultivated tribes ; but it approves itfelf to the 
tefcarches of fober and enlightened reafon, and is corro- 
borated by the infpired dictates of revelation. 

Sir William Blackftonc, In his Commentaries on the 
Laws of Englandj maintains in decided terms the equality 
of all men in natural rights, whether born in civil fociety 
or not. ** By the abfolute rights of individuals we mean 
•* thofe which are fo in their primary and ftridleft fenfe } 
** fuch as would belong to their perfons merely in a ftatc 
** of nature, and which every man is entitled to enjoyy nvhe'^ 
** ther out of fociety or in itJ*-^*^ The principal aim of 
** fociety is to proteft individuals in the enjoyment of 
** thofe abfolute rights which were vetted in them by the 
** immutable laws of nature." — " Hence it follows that 
*' the firft and primary end of human laws is to maintairl 
*' and regulate thefe abfolute rights of individuals. Such 
** rights as are facial and relative refult from and are pof* 
** terior to the formation of ftates and focicties ; fo that 
" to maintain and regulate thefe is clearly a fubfequent 
** confideration. And therefore the principal view of hu- 
*^ man laws is, or ought always to be, to explain, proteft, 
** and enforce fuch rights as are abfolute." — "The abfolurd 
" rights, of man, confidered as a free agent, endowed with 
** difcernment to know good from evil, and with power 
** of choofmg thofe meafures which appear to him to be 
•* moft defirable, arc ufually fummed up in one general 

U '^ appellation. 
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figned or forfeited by their pofleffor, riot to ttf 
infringed without injuftiee by human autho-* 
rity. To the unreftrained employment of.his 

** appellation, and dcnammated the natural liberty of 
" mankind* This natural liberty confifts properly in 
*^ a<fling as one thinks fit, without any reftraint or con- 
" trol, unlcfs by the law of nature ; being a right inherent 
** in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man at his 
** creation, when he endued him with the faculty of 
^* free will.^ Commentaries^ loth edidon. Vol. I. P. 

123— I2J. 

The unimpaired exiftence of thefe original rights, until' 
they are forfeited or refigned by fomc a£l: of the indivi- 
dual, is indeed fo obvious a truth, that even in dark and 
fuperfti^ious ages it has been publicly rccognifed by men-, 
who from their fituation would be little inclined to ac- 
knowledge it. In* the fixth century Pope Gregory the 
Great exprefled himfelf thus : •* Salubriter agitur fi ho- 
mines, quos ab initio liberos natura protulity et jus gentium 
jugo fubilituit fervitutis, ei in qud n a tifuer an tlihertsti ma- 
numittentis beneficio rcddantur." Robertfon's Hiftory of 
Charles V. 8vo. 1782, Vol. I. P. 312. And in the four- 
teenth century Louis X. and- his brother Philip iflued or- 
dinances^ opening with a declaration that all men are by 
nature free-born^ and on that grounc' providing for the 
enfranchifement of flaves. Ibid. P. 48. The celebrated 
hiftorian, from whom thefe extra£l« are taken, builds 
much of his reafoning refpefting fervitude on ^* the doc- 
** trines which Chriftianity teaches concerning the origf- 
" nal equality of mankind." Ibid.. P. 322. 

bodily 
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Bodily and mental powers in the acquifitioh of 
food, of materials for fheltei: and for clothing^ 
and of any other unappropriated produc- 
tions of the earth ; in defending himfelf when 
iinjuftly attacked ; in regaining what is un- 
juftly withheld from him ; in exading equita-i 
ble fecurity againft future injuries J in gratify- 
ing every inclination by the indulgence of 
which he neither invades nor endangers the 
tights of others : the native of the old world 
and of the new, the inhabitant of "the tropical 
and of the polar regions, the fair-complexion- 
ed European and the fable African, the fon of ^ 
the flave and of the monarch, have naturally 
an equal title j and a title independent of the 
private will and the public conventions of 
their anceftors or cotemporaries; It is by the 
exercife of thefe right?, or of other rights 
which are accepted in exchange for fuch of 
them as are refigned, that every man is to ful- 
fil the various duties which his God requires 
at his hand. By employing them in a manner 
prejudicial to himfelf; by negleding or re* 
fufmg to exert or even to furrender them for 
the benefit of others, he may incur the high** 
eft degree of guilt in the eyes of his Creator 
and Judge, although he (hould fcrupuloufly 
U a abftain ' 
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abftain from Violating the rights of hisnefglif- 
bour. Yet the ufe and difpofal of them beings 
committed to his own diferetion, (a difcretioa 
for the exercife of which he is finally refpon- 
fible to God,) under the fmgle limitation of 
refraining from every degree of irguftice ; no- 
earthly power is entitled to deprive him of 
them, while he adheres to that fundamental 
reftridion, without the fandion of his exprefs 
or implied eonfent. 

It is true that the capacity of exerting thefc 
original rights, and of deriving from them the 
advantages which they feem calculated to afford 
to their poffeflbrs is allotted to different mea 
in different degrees. Numbers, in confequence 
of the place or time of their birth, their bodily 
conftitutiou, the condition of their parents, aad 
a variety of other external eircumftances not 
refulting from their own coududt, find eveft 
the neceffaries of life difficult, and its ordi- 
nary comforts fcarcelypoffible to be procured ;; 
are unacquainted, if not with the bare poffef- 
fion, yet with the common fruits of liberty j> 
and think of eafe and competence either with 
faint and diftant expedation, or with a fixed 
defpair of attaining to bleffings apparently 

forbiddea 
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forbidden to them, and referved for the pecu- 
liar favourites of Providence, born in more 
aufpicious ftations, or dwelling under a hap- 
pier fky: while others, by means of events 
equally accidental with thofe which in fome 
countries thus deprefs one part of mankind 
almoft to a level in feveral refpeds with the 
beafts of the field, find themfelves poflefled, 
without an effort, of the means of fupplying 
the various wants of nature; of acquiring 
every reafonable indulgence, every fuperfluous 
gratification; and of applying to their own 
benefit the labour and Ikill of multitudes of 
their fellow creatures, even though placed in a 
different quarter of the globe. Now, though 
the adual right to a thing, and the opportu- 
nity of turning that right to the bed advan- 
tage, are two things radically and totally dif- 
tind:, and are every day feen and acknow- 
ledged fo to be in the ordinary tranfadions of 
civil fociety ; the want of difcriminating be- 
tween them in the cafe of natural rights has 
been a principal caufe of the equality of men 
in the natural rights which have been invefti- 
gated in the foregoing chapters being occa- 
fionally denied. Yet it is as unreafonable to 
deny the original equality of all men in thofe 
U 3 natural 
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natural rights on the ground that Providence 
has placed men in extremely different circumr 
fiances of life, and that the ^^elfare of man- 
kind neceflarily requiriss fuch a difpofition of 
them, as it would he tQ maintain on the other 
Hand the dangerous and utterly falfe prppofi- 
tlon, which we have heard aflSrmed, and feen 
in fome meafure afted upon; that becaufe 
men are originally equal in natural rights, 
therefore diftin(3:ions pf ranks in fociety, ancl 
the unequal diftribution of property, ^rc re- 
pugnant to natural juftice^ 

As it has Seen already ih^wn that confent^ 
exprefled or implied, is the ground on whicl^ 
xivil government ought to be eftablifhed ; fq 
it has alfo appeared, even from the ft^tement 
given by Mr. Paley himfelf, that confent wa3 
the ground on which civil government was in 
fadt eftablifhed. This latter pofition may be 
fully proved by referring to the writings of 
Caefar, Tacitus, and other ancient authors, whq 
have defcribed the eariy flate of fociety among 
the Germans, the Goths, apd the reft of the 
old inhabitants of Europe ; and to the ample 
information communicated to the public by 
l^iftorians and travellers, who have delineatecj 

the 
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the a£tual fituation and manners of the rude 
tribes of the continent of North America and 
of New Holland, in fome of which the firfl: 
rudiments of civil government are juft dif- 
cernible, and in others the progrefs of fubor- 
dination is but little more advanced. The 
objects of government would in the outfet be 
few and fimple. Natural liberty would be re- 
ftrained'only fo far as was neceflary for the 
defence of the tribe againft its enemies. After- 
wards fome regulations for its internal tran- 
quillity would be adopted. In procefs of time, 
experience would evince the propriety of re- 
ftraining natural liberty ftill further ; in other 
words, of making a further exchange of na- 
tural rights for civil rights inftituted in their ^ 
place; until, at length, in the revolution of 
ages, government and laws would naturally 
aflume that complicated form, in which they 
now fubfift in extenfive and long eftablifhed 

^ Thus Sir William Blackftone defines the rights of 
Englifhmen to be " cither that rejiduum of natural liberty^ 
*' which is not required by the laws of fociety to be facri- 
♦* ficed to public convenience ; or elfe thofe civil privi- 
<* leges which fociety hath engaged to provide in lieu of 
" thfi natural liberties fo given up by individuals." Com- 
mentaries, Vol. I. P. 129. 

U 4 empires* 
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empires. The feveral ftages of this progrefe 
piavibe diftindly traced in the authors to 
which the reader has been referred. The 
confent requifite to juftify each ftep would 
fometimes be expreflfed by open declaration ; 
but more frequently would be tacitly ^ im- 
plied. 

Whatever were the form of government 
tftabliflied, and whatever changes had been 
made in it, each perfon who fhould choofe to 
remain in the fociety, and avail himfelf of 
the rights and privileges of a citizen," would 
thereby give a decifive proof of his aflent to 
the exifting conftitution, and acknowledge hia 
obligation of rendering complete obedience tq 
it as long as he fhould continue under its pro- 
tection : for he could not but know that it^ 

c Dr. Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Charles V. Vol. I. 
P. 257, after obferving that every freeman among the bar- 
barous conquerors of the Roman empire in Europe be- 
came bound under confiderable penalties to take arms in 
defence of the community to which he belonged, has the 
following jull remark : ** I do not mean that any contradl 
^* of this kind was formally concluded, or mutually rati* 
" fied by any legal folemnity. It was eftabliflied by tacit 
^' confent, like the other compafts which hold fociety to- 
ff gether.'* 

prptedipn 
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protedion was offered only on the reciprocal 
pondition of obedience to all the laws ; and 
that a voluntary acceptance of the one was a 
ponfeffion of his engaging to return the other. 

In procefs of time, as the children of the 
members of the fociety fhoulcj fucceffively ar- 
rive at fuch an age as no longer to be fuh- 
jefted by nature to the dominion of their pa- 
rents, each wQuld find himfelf at that period 
invefted by his Creator with the natural right$ 
conferred on all mankind ; and would be cn-» 
titled to the unreftrained difpofal of them^ 
until he Ihould forfeit them by invading the 
rights of others, or fhould voluntarily confent 
to abridge them. He would therefore be au- 
thorifed at his difcretion to unite himfelf with 
the fociety formed around him, if it were 
willing to receive him within its pale ; or to 
feek admiflion into any other community. If 
without further enquiry he fhould continue 
in the fociety, taking upon himfelf the privi* 
leges of a citizen, and meeting with no oIh 
flrudion from the legiflaturej thefe fads 
would be a fufficient teflimony of his defire 
to be enrolled among the members of the 

flatc 
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fltatc, and of the focietjr's confent to receiv9 

As np m^n, who had not forfeited hi$ rights 
by perpetrated or intended crimes, could juftly 
be compelled ag^inft bis will to become a 
member of the fociety ; fo no perfpn of that 
defcription could juftly be obliged afterwards 
to continue a member, unl?fs he had previoufly 
agreed to fufrender, either altogether, or to ^ 
f:ertain degree, his right of departing^ It is 
poffible to conceive one of the laws to ena<3: 
that every man who enters into the community 
fliall be bound to continue in it unto his death, 
or during the pleafure of its governors, O? 
iuppofmg the laws to be fjlent on the fubjedt, 
it may yet be mutually underftood among the 
members of the fociety xhs^t he who fhall deli- 
berately remain within the protedlion of the 
ftate for a certain time (and the appointed 
period piay be very fhort^ fhall be deemed 
to have tacitly agreed never to abandon his 
fellow-citizens. When a perfon has placed him- 
felf in either of thofe fituations, his obligation 
not to quit the fociety without permiffion is un- 
queftiouable, untill in the ope cafe tlie law is 

repealed, 
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repeated, or in the other, the implied agreed 
ineqt is explicitly annulled. But no vague 
furmife, no fleader prefumption, will be fuf- 
ficient to juftify the conclufion that a particular 
individual has adtually involved himfelf in an 
engagement, of that nature. It is an engage- 
ment which requires to be proved by clear 
and pofitive evidence. If on grounds which 
fall fliort of fatisfadlory proof he is conftrained 
to continue a member of the fociety, he is 
Jmprifoned; and whether he be imprifoned 
within the limits of a dungeon or of an em- 
pire, it is an unjuft infringement of his U- 
l>erty, 

It has been affirmed, that he who in a time 
of public emergency Ihould defire to refign 
his rights of citizenfhip, and to quit tl^c com- 
munity, might juftly be detained, though free 
from all fufpicion of hoftilc intentions, on the 
mere ground of a return being due from him 
to the ft ate for its previous protedion. Yet 
furely this is an infufficient plea, whether it be 
meant that the return is due for the protedion 
which the individual received during his child-? 
hood ; or for that which he has enjoyed fince 
^e arrived at years of difcretipn, and has be- 
come 
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^ome an aftive member of the community. 
To the firft argument it might not perhaps be 
jmreafonable to reply, that the protection afc- 
forded to the child was a debt due from the 
ftate to the parent ; and confequently that no 
pompenfation could afterwards be exadted or 
required. But without infilling on that 
ground, however tenable, it is fufEcient to 
remark, that although the community may 
have defended the helplefs infant in expedia* 
tion of reaping in due time the advantage of 
Jiis fervices ; yet no contradl whatever as to 
^ny future recompenfe from him was or could 
be made. The child was unable to enter into 
^ny engagement ; and the parent could not 
engage for the condud of the child longer 
than his own right of controlling it fhould 
continue in force. For every adt of kindnels 
experienced from the ftate, a debt of gratitude 
may have been incurred by the child ; but 
debts of gratitude are from their very nature 
not to be recovered by ^ compulfion* In an** 

fwer 

d « By our exaBions of gratitude, and our frequent pro-» 

•' pofals to enforce its obfervance, we only fliew that we 

•* have miftaken it3 nature." Dr. Fcrgufon on the Hiftory 

of Civil Society, 5th Ed, P. 146. So alfo Mr. Palcy 

P ftates, 
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fwet to the other argument it may be ob- 
fervcd, that the debt which every citizen may* 
be faid continually to incur by receiving pro- 
tection from the ftate, he at the fame time dif- 
charges, by contributing in his own ftation to 
the general fecurity* He has at all times a 
juft demand on the community for complete 
protection ; and more he cannot have re- 
ceived. Or if we fuppofe fome efpccial 
favour to have been conferred on him by 
the ftate, no return, except it were ftipulated^ 
is due from him as a debt oijujlice^ and to be 
exacted by force.' His cOndud however in 
leaving the community in the hour of danger, 
though not an infringement of the rights of 
the other members, may be fo ungrateful and 
hard-hearted, as not to be lefs criminal in the 
fight of God, than a direCt infringement of 
their rights would have been. 

The firft effed, or rather the immediate 
object, of the formation of laws refpeSing 
the internal adminiftration of a community, 

ftates, that ** in the inftances of gratitude, affcftion, rc- 
*' vercnce, and the like, force is excluded by the very idea 
•* of the duty, which muft be voluntary, or not at all.** 
VoLL P.pu 

19 
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ii to fublUtute the authority of public jufticS 
in the place of the excrcifc of private force; 
The latter is generally prohibited in alVcafe* 
i){ injury, except in thofe for which, from the 
peculiarity of their nature or of the circum-^ 
fiances attending them, the laws cannot pro- 
vide adequate means of prevention or * redrefs; 
In fuch it is ufually and properly allowed; 
Thefc excepted cafes apart^ the law claims ex- 
clufively to itfelf the condud; of every pro- 
teeding for the defence of rights which are 
attacked, for the' acquifition or recovery of 
fuch as dre Tlrithheld, for obtaining reparation 
for injuries received, of fecurity from thofe 
which are apprehended. And in all thefe in«- 
fiances it extends its view beyond the concerns 
and the particular interefts of the individual 

* This diftinftion h wifcly taken by the Laws of Eng- 
land. «' The fifth and lad auxiliary right of the fubjedl 
** that I (hall at prefent mention, is that of having arihs 
•* for their defence fuitable to their condition and de- 
" gree, and fifch as are allowed by law. Which is" alfo 
^' declared by the fame ftatute ift W. & M. ft. 2. c. 2. 
** and it is indeed a public allowance under due reftric- 
^* tions of the natural right of refiftance and felf-prcfer- 
^ vation, when the fanftions of fociety and laws are 
^* found infufEcient to reftrain the violence of oppreflion." 
Blackffione's Comm. Vol. I. P. 143. 

whoni 
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t^hdm It alTifts or whom it chaftifes, to the 
general benefit of the community ; and fcruplea 
not pereiqptorily to require .private facrifices,! 
when they are requifite for the main objefl; 
which it purfues, the fafety and advantage of 
the whole body politic. To fuch facrifices no 
individual can juflly objedl: ; for he has fane-* 
tioned by his previous confent the authority 
by which they are enjoined ; and has given 
it a difcretionary jj^wer (a power more or lefs 
limited in different ftates according to their 
feveral conftitutions) of adapting its legal pro* 
vifions to the general welfare of his fellow- 
citizens, rafher than to his own individual 
benefit. 

Thus with refpeft to the defence of rights 
attacked^ the law points out the nfann^r in 
which application is to be made for its afli(l« 
ance ; the particular tribunal before which 
the fuppofed ofiender is to be brought j the 
fort of proof neceflfary for his conviifiion ; and 
the various fteps which he fhall be at liberty 
to take for his vindication. 4 

With regard to the reftitution of rights 

withheld, the law fettles the forms and cir- 

\ circumflancea 
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cumftahces which Ihall attend it. And if thd 
rights Ihould be in themfelves incapable of 
bfeing rcftored, the law determines the nature 
and the ampunt of the indemnification ; whe- 
ther it fhall be rendered in property or in fer- 
Vice ; whether a longer or a {horter time 
fliall be granted for its completion ; whether 
any fpecies of property fhall be in any degred 
exempted from the claim j and whether the 
claim, if not fully fatisfied by the offender, 
fliall in any cafe attach on fome part of his 
family* 

So likewife with refped to piiniflimettt, th^ 
taw pronounces the kind and degree which 
fliall be the confequence of each crime when 
legally proved j varying the one and propor- 
tioning the other according to the age, fex^ 
rank, and fortune of the criminal j ftudying 
the reformation of the offender, and particu- 
larly, the general prevetitioh of crimes; and 
for the latter purpofe frequently infliding at 
chaftifement more painful or more difgraceful 
than could have been juftly inflided on thel 
offender in a ftate of nature, but a chaftife- 
ment now rendered perfedly juft by means of 
the previous confent already explained* 

Tlie 
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The law praceeds in a fimilar manner as 16 
property; and the juftice of its inftitutions is 
manifeft on the principles which have been 
ftated above. It requires every man under itB 
prote(3:ion to relinquiih his general right of 
occupancy, and to be contented to hold and 
acquire property according to fuch modes and 
conditions as are legally appointed. It creates 
fuch general or local rights, privileges, and 
immunities, and impofes fuch general or locai 
reftridions and limitations, as it deems likely 
to promote the fecurity, peace, induftry, and 
virtue of the community. It inftitutes the 
right of t^ftamentary bequeft ; that is to fay, 
it requires every individual to abftain from 
exercifing his natural right of feizing the poC 
feffions of the deceafed (which on his death 
naturally become open to the lirfl: occupant^ ), 
jand to permit them to be taken by the perfon 
indicated by the declared wifhes of the teftator, 
or in default of fuch a declaration, by the 
law itfelf. On the other hand, it limits, as it 
thinks fit, the teftamentary right which it has 
created; prefcribing the forms requifite to 
fender a bequeft valid ; reftraining the teftator, 

^ See fupra, P. 183 to 188. 

X in 
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in certain cafes, from leaving all his property 
to ftrangers ; and perhaps requiring thofe who 
inherit to undertake, in return for the pro- 
perty which it has fecured to them, to dis- 
charge certain pecuniary obligations of the 
late poffeflbr. It is thus that a mortgage, or 
other fimilar contraft, becomes efficient, not- 
withftanding that the rights of the late owner 
over the land were all extinguiflied by his 
death, 

Laftly; obfervations, refembling thofe by 
which the operation of the law, and the jut- 
tice of its proceedings with refpedl to the 
feveral fubjedls already confidered have been 
explained, may be applied to the cafct of pro- 
mifes, and all other engagements. The law 
determines the objedls, the forms, and the fpe- 
cific obligation of every engagement, ^nd the 
penalty which Ihall attend the breach of it. 
The law may without injuftice render a man 
liable to the performance of promifes made 
by another, as a fon to a promife entered into 
by his father ; or may bind a perfon to fulfil 
4 promife made in fuch circuraftances (as, for. 
example, in a flate of intoxication), that na- 
turally 
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turailly he would not have beea bound ^ to 
perform it. Or, on the contrary, it may re- 
fufe to lend its aid to enforce engagements 
which are naturally binding* Thus it may 
fliut its courts of juftice againft all fuits de- 
figncd to obtain the performance of an ufuri- 
ous bargain, or an extorted promife^; and 
may even inflift a penalty on the party vrho 
has led or compelled the other iotQ fuch aa 
4sngagemeat. 

The preceding remarks may perhaps have 
difpofed the reader to refledt on the gfeatnefs 
of the bleffings, which may refult from wife 
laws equitably adminifiered. He will in vain 
feek throughout the world a more ftriking 
texample of tbofe bleilings, than that which is 
O^red to him in Qreat Britain, 

M See fupra, P. 201, 202, 
k See fiipra, P. ^113, 2i9# 
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William wilberforce, esq^ 

MY DEAR FKIENDj 

YOU will probably befurprlfed thai IJhouli 
publijh any things however inconftderable^ on 
thefubjeSi of the Slave Trddi^ without having 
previou/ly made yoU acquainted liiitb my intend 
tion ; and yoU will think it particularly un^ 
accountable that you were not informed of my 
prefent plan^ as many days haiie not elapfed 
Jince we parted. I own that the thought of 
offering a few remarks to the public occurred 
to me while I was under your roof} but I wat 
folicitotis to be able to fayy that , thefe pc^es 
have been written altogether Wfthoiit your 
knowledge^ and that without your knowledge 
they are now infcribed to ydu. Had you been 
apprized of their exijlehce antecedently to a prints 
ed copy being put intb yout bdnds^ it is pojftble 
thatfome one might have imagined that their 
X 4 appiaranct 
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appearance was directly or indireSlly owing^ td 
yourfdf; and t might not have been credited^^ 
even though I had affirmed^ with as much Jinr 
cerity as I now do j that you are not in the 
Jlighteji degree refponjible Jor a Jingle fentiment 
or for a fingk exprejfion which they contain. 
Whatever may prove to be your opinion of the 
following obfervationsj you will believe that 
my, only reafon for committing them to the prefs 
is a dejire to contribute^ at far as a private in* 
dividual like myfelf c^n contribute^ to promote 
the great obje£l which you have in view ; 

An4 that I am always^ 
very aJfeUionatdy^ yours^^ 

A^ilr;,. THOMAS GISBORNK. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Chapter on Slavery and the Slave' 
Trade having been recently feleded from? 
the Second Edition of my Treatife on the 
Principles of Moral Philofophy, and reprinted 
by itfelf, and digefted into feparate heads : I 
fear that I may be deemed obtrufive and aC- 
fuming in fo fpeedily requefting the further 
attention of the reader.- I therefore think it 
incumbent upon me to declare, that the firft 
intelligence I had of that republication was 
contained in a very flattering letter which I 
received within thefe few days from a gentle-- 
man of high literary eminence in the Uni^ 
verfity of Oxford, with whom I am not for- 
tunate enough to be perfonally acquainted;; 
but who, having done me the honour to think,, 
in conjundion with fome of his friends, that 
the difperfion of my former arguments might 
not be altogether ufelefs, had fpontaneoufly 
taken upon himfelf the trouble of thus giving, 
tl^m an extended circulation. 
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W HEN a fubj6£t of great importance is 
under general difcuflion, it feems the duty of 
every man not to fhrink from offering his 
obfervations upon it to the world, if he con- 
ceives that he may chance, in fome degree, to 
counteraft a prevailing error by which the 
judgement of the public is in danger of being 
mifled. On this ground I venture to fend 
abroad the following reflexions, fuggefted by 
the late decifion of the Houfe of Commons 
refpedting the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Having been defirous that, if they were to 
appear at all, they (hould appear without lofs 
of time, I have drawn them up in hafte; 
and (hall be content if they are founded in 
truth, and flated with tolerable perfpicuity. 

The relolution, in which Mn Wilberforce 
prefTed the Houfe to concur with him, was 

in 



in fubftance, " that the Slave Trade ought 
** to be abolifhed/* He avowed, in the moft 
energetic terms, his own corividtion that, on 
every principle, not only of humanity, of jut 
tice, and of religion, but of found policy like- 
wife, the Slave Trade ought to be abolifhed 
injiantly. But he explained that any gentle- 
men, who, though friendly to the abolition, 
were not difpofed to think that it ought im- 
tnediately ta take place, would not be pre- 
duded, by voting for the general refolution 
propofed, froiii moving, when a bill conform- 
able to that refolution fhould be introduced^ 
that the Slave Trade fhould be tolerated for a 
limited term. 

A motion was afterwards made by Mr, 
Dundas, that the refolution fhould be amend- 
ed by inferting the word " gradually" before 
the word ^' abolifhed." And, after a feeble 
attempt, on the part of thofe who were hof^ 
tile to the original refolution and alfo to the 
amendment, to rejedl both by moving to ad- 
journ (a propofition which was negatived by 
a majority of two hundred and thirty-four 
to eighty-feven), the infertion of the word 
•* gradually*' was carried, in fpite of the mofl 
o powerful 
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powerful oppofition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
ifvho contended for the immediate abolition 
with the moft convincing arguments, and 
l^ith that earneft and impreffive eloquence 
which fhews itfelf to come from the heart, 
by a majority of one hundred and ninety- 
three to one hundred and twenty-five, 

- This contcft having been determined, it 
timaincd to decidq between thofc who were 
friends to abolition, immediate or gradual^ 
^nd thofe who were enemies to both, by 
taking the fenfc of the Houfe on the amended 
refolution ; ^nd a majority of two hundred 
and thirty tq eighty-five refolved that *' the 
Slave Trade ought tp be gradually abo- 
Jiflied/' ' - 

It appeals then, that of the three parties 
into which the Houfe of Commons was di- 
vided on the fubjeft of abolifliing the Slave 
Trade, that which fuppprted immediate abo- 
' lition was the moft numerous; that which 
patronifed gradual abolition the next in point 
of ftrength ; and confequently that which 
refifted abolition in every fhape the weakeft. 
A comparifon of the refpe€live numbers in 

the- 
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tie fevcral divifions already dated leads M 
the conclufion, that the firft party exceeded 
pne hundred and twenty ; the fecond confift- 
ed of fomewhat more than one hundred j and 
Jhe third of about eighty-feven. It is to be 
obferved, that in the fecond of thofe divifions, 
the fuccefsful fide, amounting to one hundred 
^d ninety-three, conjtjdned the united forces 
of the giradual abolitionifts and the anti*aboli» 
tionifts. Fpr the latter, though adverfe to 
abolition ii^ aay form, yet being reduced on 
that pqcafion .to the alternative of dividing 
either lyith the immediate or with the gradual 
abolitionifts, naturally g^ye the preference to 
the lattejTt 

Having thus given a fummary account of 
the 'vlarious motions fubmitted to the Houfe, 
^d of the feveral parties engaged in the 
ft^gg^^ ; I fhall, in the next place, briefly 
enumerate the principal fads refpeding the 
nature and confequences of the Slave Trade, 
which were openly maintained by the friends^ 
of flie abolition, and admitted by nearly three 
fourtlis of the members prefent : and I fhall 
afterwards proceed to the chief objed of thefe 
pagf 8, an examination of the leading argu-^ 

ments 
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raents on which thofe who preferred gpdual 
to immediate abolition refted the propriety of 
their opinion. Collateral remarks will probably 
fuggeft themfelves during the inveftigiation of 
the fubjefl:. 

I. The grounds, on which Mr. Wilbcr-. ' 
force and his fupporters in Parliament have 
uniformly pronounced the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade to be an ad of indifpenfable duty^ 
were allowed to be completely e(labli(hed« It 
l¥a8 admitted that this deteftable traffic 19 
indebted for its exigence to wars, in many 
inflances, excited by Europeans, in many 
commenced by the natives, for the purpofe 
of procuring flaves : to the depredations per- 
petrated by the kings of the country on 
their own fubjeds, fometimes by feizing un- 
fufpeding i^dividuale, fometimes by breaking 
up and iiriog villages in the night, and catch- 
ing the inhabitants as they fly naked from 
the flames : to the kidnapping of negroes of 
every tribe, and of all ranks and occupations, 
pioft commonly by the black traders, occafi* 
pnally by Britifh captains and feamen : to the 
perverfion of penal juftice by the inflidion of 
flavery as the punifhment of almoft every re^ 

crime^ 
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crime, however trifling ; more frequentlj as 
the puiufliment of pretended crimes imputed 
for the very purpofe of eriflaving the party 
accufed, perhaps even his whole family virith 
him. The mifcrable condition into which 
Africa is funk by the prevalence of fuch a 
fyftem of atrocious enormities was equally 
uncontradided The almo£k total annihila* 
tron of private fecurity, of mutual coafidencet 
of domeftic comfort; the temptations held 
i>ut to the darkcft paffions of the liumla 
heart, to malevolenoe and guile, to cmdty^ 
jrancour, and revenge ; thefe, and •■ all the 
other dreadful effedts which the Slaf 6 Trade 
has been charged with producing in that 
devoted land, were allowed not merely to 
have been delineated with the fbber <x)lOur- 
ing J)£ truth, but to have been afcribed to 
their pfX)per fouree. Even the gentleman 
who moved the adjournment in order to put 
an end to all motions for abolition, owned 
that in his fentiments as to the ftate of Africa, 
he differed little from Mr. Wilberforce* 
Nor was any one found hardy enough to 
contend, that it will be poffible, while this 
commerce fhall continue, to apply or to de- 
Vife a remedy for thefe evils ; to raife the 

Africans 
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Africans in the fcale of civillzatioiT; or hf 
feredling on their fliores the ftandard of thci 
Gofpel, to make fome compenfation for thi 
innumerable crimes which, at our ihftigation^ 
they have committed; 

It was likewife recdgnifed by the fame ma-a 
jority of the Houfe, that the Slave Tradei 
banefill a^ its cbnfequdnces ate to thk con^ 
tinent oil which it is carried on, is attended 
inth effddts Co pernicious to this country, as 
feven, in fome refpe£td, to bear a domparifod 
ilnth the former. The annual death of 
hiore than bne fifth of the feamfen employed 
in the flave (hips, arid the fubfequent dimi-^ 
nution, through difdafes coiltrafted, and inju- 
rious treatnient fiiftaindd In th6 SlaVe Trade^ 
t)f the fdmaindet of the crews during their 
Voyage to the Weft Indies, ind after their 
atrlVal there ; a diniiriution fo great, that^ 
on ail Average, ndt more than one half o^ 
the original number of failors is found to 
return home: thefe were fads confeffed to 
have been proved by evidence in itfelf ibcon^i^ 
trovertible, and furnifhed by the very enemieS 
of the abolition ; and confeffed to be in the 
higheft degree alarming to a people trufting 
Y i« 
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in its marine, not for commerckl prc-emi* 
nence alone, not merely for diftinguiihed 
rank in the catalogue of nations, but for li- 
berty and independence* Nor did it el^ 
cape the vigilant eye of the Legiflature, atten- 
tive to the real interefts of that mercantile 
policy, fa worthy of being purfued by a ma« 
titime power in every channel through which 
Humanity and Juftice lead the way; that by 
the Slave Trade Great Britain is effe£lually^ 
precluded from ellablifhing an exteniive in« 
tercourfe with the various kingdoms of Africa 
for the purpofc of obtaining the many valu>- 
able produdions with which thofc regions 
abound j an intercourfe capable of being car-- 
ried on without expofmg our feamen to un« 
common hardfhips and mortality or coun«' 
terading the natural tendency of commerce 
to augment our marine ; an intercourfe of^ 
fbrlng to our manufadturers and artifans niim-> 
berlefs raw materials of the higheft value, an^ 
opening a new and continually increaiing 
market for the exports of this country ; and^ 
above all, an intcreourfe in which induftry' 
may count her gains without blufhing at the 
manner in which (he has accumulated them,^ 
I 4ad 
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iaiid fhuddering to behold them contaminated 
with blood. 

Further: the Houfe of Cdmmons waii 
tonftrained to yield its reludant aflent to $i 
truth far more grating to the feelings of a 
Britifh Parliament, far more humiliating to 
the charader of the Britifh Nation, than the 
bbftrudtion of commercial enterprife, and 
iail the confequent impediments to the fale pf 
bur manufadlureJ, to the enlargemfent of our 
revenue, and to the ihcreafe of our naval 
ftrength; It was conflrained to admit, with 
fliame and indignation, that the cuflomary ef- 
fed: of the Slave Trade ia to produce in the 
hearts of BritiQi captains the lextifldidh hot of 
Britifh generofity, hot of common benevb- 
lenee^ but the extindioh of almoft every 
feeling which diftingiiifhes the man from the 
wild beafl* By exartiples, too many to h6 
fenumeratedj and too fhockiiig ttJ be repeated, 
the Houfe was conflriined to admit that nd 
favage of America ever difplayed more im- 
placable malevoleiicei more refined and inge- 
faioiis ctriieltyj itt tormetitirig his prifoner, 
than Britifh captains^ have exhibited in the 
Ufage of the wretched flaves whom they 
Y 2 - hart 
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have purchafed ; and that no tyrant of Perfia 
or of Morocco ever treated his fubjefts with 
more unrelenting barbarity, more bitter un- 
kindnefs, than Britifh flave captains have ex- 
ercifed towards their feamen. I do not mean 
that every commander of a flave Ihip was 
proved to have fhewn himfelf a monfter of 
inhumanity. Some individuals in that fitu- 
ation, notwithftanding the depraving nature 
of their employment, and the contagion of 
furrounding examples, have manifefted much 
attention to their failors, and much com- 
paflion to their flaves. But unfeeling fero- 
city is, generally fpeaking, the charaderiftrc 
of- thofe who are concerned in the Slave 
Trade. Exclufive of thofe horrid inftances 
of cruelty to which I have alhided, it is an 
eftablifhed fadl, that the ufual conduct of the 
perfons who are aifiively engaged in this traf- 
fic is in a Angular degree brutal and atrocious. 
Neither the inferior officers nor the comtnon 
feamen can be exempted from this reproach. 
But the petrifying inftuence, which famili- 
arity with fcenes of blood and rapine exerts 
upon the heart, is particularly vifible in thofe 
who have the principal fhare in direding 
them J and who, pofleffing uncontrolled autho- 
rity 
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rity in their relpe£tive fhips, add fuel to erery 
favage paffion by unlimited indulgence. 

The fame majority of the Houfe was ftrong- 
Ij impreffed with the convidion, that the ex- 
iftence of the Slave Trade is the radical caufe 
of infurredtions in our colonies. That the con-^ ' 
tinned importation of Africans is the grand; 
fource from which revolts of the plantatioa 
negroes originate, has long been maintained 
with unanfwerablc arguments by the advocates 
for abolition ; and this conclufion was main- 
tained before the Houfe of Commons in the 
late debate, not merely by the friends of im- 
mediate abolition, but by Mr. Dundas himfelf* * 
No language could be more decided than that 
which was held by him on this fubjeft. Itf 
addition to the irrefragable train of general' 
reafoning by which other members had alrealdy 
e^nced the dangers to be dreaded,, as long a$ 
the flaves in our iflands are expofed to be 
kindled into revolt by the arrival of their couur 
trymen recently enflaved, and burning with 
indignation and revenge j he referred, as other 
fpeakers had done before him, to the memo^ 
rable declarations of Mr. Long in his Hiftory 
of Jamaica* On this topic the authority of that 
y 3 hiftoriaa 
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hiftorian is altogether unqueftionable^ not 
only becaufe he had the fullcft opportunities 
of acquiring local information refpeding the 
fauf^ pf infurreftions among the n^roes; 
not only becaufe he profeffcdly applied him-r 
felf to gain all poffible intelligence on th^ 
fttbje£tj but becaufe his avowed enmity to 
tlie fiippreflioA. of the Slav? Trade exempts 
him> from the fufpicion of being led by pre- 
ju<&:e, or by any other motive than the ftrong 
impulfe of duty, and the irreftftible force of 
truth, to deliver^ a teftimony, v^rhich, were 
every other argument fet afide, would itfelf 
be fuflScient tp convince all: impartial riien^^ 
that this traiBc ought inftantly to be aboliih- 
ed. AmPng many other obfervations^ which 
cfearly dcmonftrate that it is in vain to expedt 
that the iflands c^n enjoy permanent feciirity 
while the Slave Trade is allowed t& fubfift^ 
Mr. Long exprefsjy aiferts, ^s the refiilt of 
his own expcvience, as the general conclufion 
to which he was led by accurate an4 repeated 
inquiries inftituted for the purpofe of a£:er- 
taining the origin of coloniaJ isifurrttftions,, 
|htt tliiofe infUrr^dions take the^ rif^ from 
the imported Africans, not from the Creole 
?*gro^s^, T^ fiuther makes it evident in an- 
other- 
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other paflage, that the rigorous treatment and 
the legal feverities, which the planters deem 
ncceffary to be univerfally exercifed towards 
their flaves, for the purpofe of coercing thofe 
who, having been lately brought from the 
coaft of Guinea, fhew thcmfelves full of tur- 
bulence in their difpofitions, and unwilling to 
labour for matters whom they confider as 
their opprefTors ; are fuch as to preclude the 
great mafs of plantation negroes from obtain- 
ing that pittailce of eafe and comfort which, 
it is allowed, they might otherwife be fafely 
permitted to pofTefs. On thefe plain groimds, 
furnilhed by the writer whom the enemies of 
the abolition have been accuftomed to bring 
forward as the higheft authority in all points 
affecting the interefts of the Weft Indies, and 
whofc reafoning, even when fatal to thek 
own fide of the queftion, they find it im- 
poffible to difpute^ it was inconttovertibly 
proved to the Haufe, that the only fafeguard 
.againft the moft horrible calamity, which the 
jcolonies have to dread, is to be fought lA the 
abolition of the Slave Trade : and that no 
ifland is feciu-e from ruin, no co}onia} pfppetty 
fkft for a moment, while the entire accom-* 
pliihm^nt of that meafure is ddsijcdp For 
Y4 ^ what 
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^hat but the total abolition can put a (top 
to the introdudiioa of thofe Africans, .who, 
fmaiting under recent injuri^$| are continually 
meditating fchenies of revenge j or render it 
pradioable for the planters fo tQ meliorate 
th? cqndition qf their qegrpes, as to iufpire; 
them with fentiments of content and fatlA 
f^dion, ?inc} convince them th^t they have 
an intereft in the tranquillity of the iflapds in 
vhich they dwell ? I have fufFered myfelf to 
dilate on this b^ranch of my fubjeft fomewhat 
more than I intended ; aqd I have dilated upoq 
\t without reluft^nce : for I feel no comrnqq 
pleafure in the confciQufnefa that all thofe 
calumnies, which the enemies of the ahoUtipn 
h^d heaped upon its friends j aU thgfe impui 
tations which had been urged by the; former 
againft the latter, branding them a$ having 
^aufed ^ready, or as being likely to caufc 
hereafter confufiop, difturbapcesj^ ai\d revolts^ 
in the Weft Indies, were publicly and ?fFec- 
tually done away; anyd not only that thef^ 
^alymnies and imputations were done away,^ 
l^ut that they recoiled on thofe with whom 
they had originated; and that the very mea- 
fure whi^h has been reprefented with fuch 
^ifhoAQUfabl? induftry as portending fpeedy 
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and complete deftruAion to our colomes, it 
evinced to be that meafure which alone caa^ 
enfure them from being foojier or later cpiw 
vulfed by infurreflions, laid wafte by coafla* 
grations, and deluged with bloods • 

It appears then, from the preceding ftate^t 
ment, that the Slave Trade was generally ad- 
mitted by that part of the Houfe of Com^ 
mons which fupported the abolition, to de- 
rive its fupplies from treachery and rapine, and 
inconteftable villainy ; to have plunged and to 
detain the continent of Africa in mifery, bar- 
barifm, and idolatry; to be the grave of our 
feamen; to obftru£t a very beneficial and honour^ 
able extenfion of our commerce; to harden the 
hearts and brutatife the difpofitions, in a degree 
fcarcely to be defcribed, of by far the greater 
proportion of Engliftimen employed in, it; and 
to be the radical caufe of Weft Indian infurrec-» 
tions, and the grand obftacle to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the negroes now ia 
our iflands* On all thefe grounds, not to no« 
tice other incidental arguments which pointed 
^o the fame conclufion, the Slave Trade was 
thus recognifed by nearly three fourths of the 
^Quf<? to be inhuman, unjuft, and impolitic 

Were 
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Were a ftranger to hear a fimple recital of 
tbefe conceflions, he would without hefitation 
pronounce that the Houfe, whether it were 
adiuated by motives of confcience or of. in- 
tereftf unqueftionably paflecj a vote before 
it rofe, abolifhing the Slave Tr^de from that 
moment. 

* Every man who feels for the honour of the 
Houfe, for the interefts of this country, for 
the welfare of Africa, and for the caufe of hu-^ 
inanity, of juftice, gE morality, and of reli- 
giooy cannot but deplore from his heart that 
filch a determination was not adopted. 

There proved, however, to be a confiderable 
rtumber of the members, and in that number 
*rere found two perfons not lefs diftinguiflied 
for their abilities than refpeiSable from their 
ftations, who, without hefitating to admit the 
inherent criminality and the impolicy of the 
Slave Trade, were yet of opinion that it ought 
to be abolifhed, not immediately, but in fome 
gradual manner ; and being joined, for rea- 
fons which I have already ftated, by thofe 
who were hoftile to abolition in every fliape, 
unfortunately obtained tbp far).<Jioi> of the 

Houfe 
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Houfe tb a refolution conformable to thdir fen^ 
timents. 

II. It remains for me to fpecify, ^nd to ex* 
amine, the principal arguments urged by'thofe 
who fpoke on that fide of the queftioa, 

Thofe arguments may be reduced to two j 
one purporting to manifeil the impradicability, 
the other to evince the injuftice, of immediate 
abolition. 

In the firft place it was affirmed that the 
adoption of meafures profeflTedly aiming at no- 
thing further than gradual abolition, was not 
merely the moft prudent, but the only efFeftual, 
method of attaining the objeft fo generally 
defired, the final fupprefEon of the Trade. 
For the cordial afliftance and co-operation, it 
was faid, of the colonial iegiflatures is indif- 
penfably requifite to enfure the fuccefe of any 
Britilh a£ts of Parliament refpeCting the abo- 
lition ; and the concurrence of the iflands cai^ 
in no degree whatever be expeded, much lefs 
their adive and hearty exertions, if their prcr 
judic^s are ftiocked In the outTct by our per- 
emptorily 
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emptorily reviving on a total and immedUtc 
abolition. 

In the next place it was alleged; that, how- 
ever ftrongly juftice might demand the ex» 
tindion of this traffic (and that juftice did 
require it they who adduced this argument 
unequivocally admitted), yet oppofite confi- 
derations of juftice demanded that for fome 
definite timt it fliould be luffered to continue. 
For the planters, it was reprefented, bad em- 
barked their fortunes in the cuhivation of the 
iflands under the approbation * and encouragp- 
ment of the legiflature of the mother coun- 
try; and with a full expectation that they 
fliould enjoy without interruption the right 
which they have ever pofleffed, a right eff 
fential in their opinion to the improvement 
and prefervation of their property, that of re- 
cruiting and augmenting their gangs by the 
purchafe of negroes from the coaft of Africa* 
Apd from thefe premifes it was inferred, that 
the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade 
would be an a£t of direct injuftice. 

Op the firft of thefe arguments I fhall pro- 
bably 
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bably aot find it neccflary to offer ihany f6- 
xnarKs. The affertion on which it entirely 
refts, that it will not be in the power of th« 
Britifli Parliament to enfure the execution of 
an ad:, ibould it pafs an a^t, for the imme* 
diate abolition of the Slave Trade, without the 
approbation and effedtive aid of the colonid 
a(remblie&, was fcarcely attempted to be in 
any refpedl fubftantiated by thofe who made 
it J and was controirerted and completdy 
overthrown by the Chancellor of, the Ex- 
chequer. The only way in which any efibrt 
had been made in the courfe of die da- 
bate by the friends of gradual AboKtten to 
eftablilh the truth of the affertion which we 
are confidering, was by an indirefl: intima- 
tion, that it would be impradticable for Paiv 
liament to prevent the planters from introdu- 
cing flaves in a clandeftine manner into our 
iflands from foreign veffels, aijd foreign ports 
in the Weft Indies; and that the coloniftd 
would undoubtedly refort to thofe methods 
of obtaining African negroes, were they to be 
irritated by a fudden Abolitioa of the Slave 
Trade. 

I fhall not, on this occafion^ enter into the 

difcuifiony 
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Aifcd&on, whether the planters in general^ 
if the Slave Trade Were immediately fup^ 
prefled, .would find themfelves in want of 
recruits for their gangs. That in the fCom-^ 
mon courfe of things they would not feel 
any fuch want, unlefs, contrary to the moft 
evident principles of intereft, they fhould 
bring it upon themfelves by fome extravagant 
and unaccountable mifcondud of their own^ 
is a point which, in my judgem^nt^ has beeil 
thoroughly ptoved. Nor fhall I inquire intd 
the probability of their endeavouring tb fupply 
their deficiencies, and even to enlarge their 
original numl>ers, by fmuggling; 1 fhali 
admit, for the fake of argument, that t^cy 
would wifh to do both* But with regard td 
the pradicability of thus introducing African 
negroes in the face of a Britifli a6t of parlia*^ 
inent, and in oppofition to thd will df this 
country, I confefs that the reafoning of Mr; . 
Pitt, corroborated as it is by a reference to 
fuch regulations as Great Britain has ah un-^ 
doubted right to eftablifh in the Weft Indies^ 
has imprefled my mind with a decided con- 
iddtioo^ that fiich attempts dn the part of the 
feolonifis would be altogether ineflfedualv I 
do not mean to affirm, nor did Mr. Pitt con- 
tend^ 
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tend, that It might not be poffible now tod 
then to evade the moft rigid law, however 
vigilantly executed ; and by ftealth to gratify^ 
in a few detached inftances, that hankering 
after negroes iniquitoufly ftolen and cruelly 
forced from their native land, which long 
and unbridled indulgence has naturally pro- 
duced. But if Great Britain fhews herfetf 
refolved on the one hand to put an entire ftop 
to the gratification of that inhuman appetite i 
and on the other feels confcious that £he i^ 
poOfefied, according to the terms of the con- 
nection fubiifling between herfelf and thef 
Weft Indies, of a right to prefcribe whatevei^ 
laws (he thinks fit to their commerce, and 
10 enforce,, by the appointment of proper offi-^ 
eers in their ports, complete obedience to her 
will; how is it poffible that her will can be 
refifted I If Great Britain finds herfelf able^ 
and no one will deny that fhe has fouivd her- 
felf able, effedually to prevent the introduc-' 
tion of foreign manufadures into the colo- 
nies ; Cao' it be impoffible, can it be difficulty 
for her to prevent the introdudion of flaves I 
J£ fhe can fuccefsfully prohibit, with a wordy^ 
the intjodudion of a bale of cloth, of a cheft 
of tea, of a bag of nails; can (he fail of fuq- 

cefs 
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wfe when fhe prohibits the importatioii of A 
hegto ? If fhe proved herfelf able completely* 
and without an eflfoitj to annihilate the intra* 
dudtion of Atnericah liimbei* ihtb the iflands^ 
JrelUdant is the planters were to rdihquifli 
that mode bf obtaining what they confidered^ 
as it were, a neceffary of life ; are thete not 
additional reafons which tender it fat more 
fcafy for her to annihilate at dnce the intfo- 
dudion of flaves from Africa, however ad^ 
veffe the (roloriifts may be to an ad of parlia- 
ment for that purpofe ? For a negro, I be* 
lieve I may now venture to af&rm k on the 
confeffion of flave captains and flave dealers^ 
is a human creatui'e. H6 has forne powers 
of underftanding ; he has organs of articull- 
tion ; he has a language not altogether unin- 
telligible to European ears which have beeti 
accuftomed to if. He is not, like a piece of* 
lumber, -unable to giVe any account hdw he 
came into the ifland j he is hot, like a piece 
of lumber, cut to pieces and worked ilp into 
fome other fhape; mangled though he may be^ 
he preferves fome traces of the human form ; 
his purchafer is defirous that he fhould live^ 
at leaft for fome time; he is capable of telling 
kis ftory; and though the colour of his fkiA 

m2tf 
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irtay vety fitly prevent any white man from 
believing him, he is capable of being identi- 
fied, he is capable of being put to the teft by 
a reference to public regifters, and other do- 
cuments, by which the flaves poflefled pre- 
vious to the Abolition, together with Creole 
flaves born after it, may be precifely afcfer- 
tained ; he is capable of being queftioned by 
public officers, who may be appointed regu-^ 
larly to infped: the plantations, and examine 
the negroes ; he is capable of being declared 
free, if he is found to have been fraudulently 
procured ; and his owner is capable of being 
puniflied for having fraudulently procured 
him. 

To what I have faid* on this branch of the 
fubjed I will only add, that the plan by 
which Mn Dundas propofed to accomplifh 
the gradual fupprefl[ion of the Slave Trade, 
the great outlines of which he traced in Ixis 
fpeech, appeared to be clogged with extreme 
difficulties, which were very ably pointed out 
by Mr, Fox, And one of its leading fea- 
tures, the emancipation of all the children of 
the negroes after they fliall have attained a 
certain age, was furely of fuch a nature as 
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to fhock the prejudices and alarm tlie fclf-i' 
interefted feelings of the planters, even faf 
more than the immediate Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, T have, in truth, no conception 
that any thing, which can falrljr be termed 
the abolition of this deteftable traffic, will 
ever be effeded by any plan, the fuccefs of 
which is to. depend on the co-operation of 
the colonial legiflatures. For, whatever re- 
gulations thofe aflemblies might think it pnt- 
dent to fandlion by their ftatutes, for the* 
purpofe of weathering the prefent ftorm,. 
and giving time for the fpirit of humanity 
and juftice, now at work in Great Britain, tq- 
evaporate ; with what fhadow of reafon can^ 
we hope that they would cordially fuper- 
intend the execution of them,, and zealoufly 
exert themfelves for the attainment of the 
benefits propofed : knowing, as they would 
from the firft, that the reward- of their zeal^. 
the refult of the attainment of thofe benefits, 
was avowedly to be the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; a meafure which, whether imme- 
diate or gradual, they denounce as inevitably 
ruinous to the Weft-Indies, and refift with- 
fiich bigoted and acrimonious perfeverance T 
I{,ncouraged by having once obtained from 

the 
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the Britifh Legiflature a llcenfe for this 
bloody traffic for a fpecified term, they would 
filently wait, . neither openly counterading, 
nor yet carrying into adual efFeCt, the in- 
ternal regulations which they had been con- 
ftrained to enadl:, but could not be compelled 
to execute; and purpofing, wfien the term 
fbould be nearly expired, to apply again and 
again to Parliament for prolongations of it. 
They would be confcious, that at any future 
time they fhould be able to make out at lead 
as plaufible a cafe as at prefent ; perhaps, by 
availing themfelves of contingences, one 
fomewhat more plaufible. And they would 
truft, that by feizing the moments when the 
fituation of public affairs may render the po- 
litical affiftance of the planters of more than 
common value to the minifter of the day, 
they might obtain repeated extenfions of their 
period of rapine j though it would have been 
in vain to hope, that, if once an adt had 
paffed for immediate abolition, its repeal could 
have been extorted. And thus, by always 
holding out the profped: of a fpeedy termina- 
tion of the trade, they might lull the people 
of England into fupinenefs, and continue to 
purchafe the wretched Africans for even 

Z z Let 
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Let us now confider the other argumentf 
addacCd by the friends of gradual aboHtion, 

This argument, my reader may recolle<9:,^ 
was in fubftance, that juftice, aUhough it is 
confefledly violated by the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, would like wife be violated by 
the immediate fuppreffion of it } frace the 
faith which Parliament, it was faid, has= 
pledged to the colonifts, would, in that cafe, 
be broken^ 

Mr. Dundas, in? the courfe of his fpeech,- 
certainly alleged what approached very nearly 
to this rcafoning ; perhaps what entirely 
amounted to it. But there was another gen- 
tleman, who ftated it, to my ears at leaft, in 
plainer and more pomted language, who^ 
after adopting the emphatical expreflion of a 
member who had fpoken before, that " the 
Slave Trade is not a trade, but a crime j" and 
after recognifmg, on the one hand, the claims 
of juftice for its abolition, refufed to concur 
in immediately fatisfying them, l^ecaufe, in 
his opinion, there were " oppofing claims of 
juftice on the other.'* 
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in this age of liberal difcuflion we may ex- 
amine with unreferved freedom an argument 
delivered in a public aflembly, without being 
fufpedied of failing in perfonal refpedl towards 
thofe who adduced it. Let us then confider 
what this argument implies. 

It implies a direft and palpable contradic- 
tion. It implies an impoflibility no lefs ex- 
travagant (if impoffibilities may admit of com- 
parifon) than for the fame identical form to 
be at once round and fquare ; for the fame 
particle of water to be at once in a ftate of 
thawing and of congelation. It is faying that 
juftice may be unjuft ; that an ad: of abfolute 
duty may be a flagrant crime. For what is 
it that the argument aflfirms? Not that juf- 
tice will hereafter, and under certain future 
contlngences, demand the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; but that it does now and under 
prefent pircumftances demand it. And what 
does the argument deny ? It denies that it is 
juft to abolifli thjc trade until fome years fhall 
have elapfed, and certain changes Ihall have 
t^ken place in the fituation of the planters. 

How then are we to redify thefe glaring 
Z 3 incon- 
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inconfiftencies, thefe jarring and irreconcileable 
conclufions ? By taking up the matter a lit- 
tle higher, and attaining clear ideas of the .true 
nature of juftice, and of its bearings on the 
queftion before us. Without encumbering 
ourfelves with the formalities of logical defi- 
nitions, we may ftate juftice to confift in re- 
fraining from invading the rights of others. ' 
Juftice then, it is faid, demands the Abolition 
of the Slave Tradcy becaufe it prohibits the 
invafion of the rights of the Africans, by 
tvhich alone the Slave Trade fubfifts. This 
pofition is granted by all the friends of Aboli- 
tion, whether immediate or gradual. And 
juftice, adds the one party, fmce it prohibits 
fuch invafion univerfally and at all times, re- 
quires the immediate Abolition. Take a 
larger view of the fubjedt, replies the other ; 
does not juftice prohibit the invafion of the 
rights of the Weft Indians ? Unqueftionatly. 
And is not the faith of Parliament pledged 
that no great change of fyftem fliall be en- 
forced on them from which their property may 
receive an eflential injury ? And confequently 
does not juftice, conclude the fupporters of 
gradual Abolition, require, in order that their 
property may be fecured from material detri- 
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merit, a limited permiffion of the Slave Trade 
to take place ? 

Such is the detailed ftate of the queftion. 

Now I conceive, that no gradual aboli- 
lionift, nor even any the mod prejudiced 
planter, whatever language he might hold 
when talking inaccurately of the pledged 
faith of Parliament, would contend, when 
prefTed clofely on the fubject, that the Legif- 
Jature has bound itfdf for ever to fupport the , 
Slave Trade for the purpofe of fecuring Weft 
Jndian property. He would undoubtedly ex- 
plain his meaning to be this : that the Legifla- 
ture ftands engaged, either to let the Slave 
Trade continue, or to give a full compenfa- 
tion for auy detriment incurred by its Abo^ 
Jition. 

For the prefent I will fuppofe, what I by 
no means intend permanently to concede, that 
a pledge, thus explained, has been given to 
the planters by the Britifli Parliament. 

How then are the claims of juftice on be- 
half of the planter to be fatisfied? By violat- 
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ing her claims on behalf ^f the African ? That 
is impoffible. Juftice cannot at once give 
to the African a right to be free, and to the 
flave captain, or his emiflary, a right to enflave 
him. The claims of juftice, it is an import- 
ant truth, and let us remember it, cannot op- 
pofe each other. Every cla;m which fhe 
fandtions attaches to fonje appropriate objeft. 
The claim which fhe gives to the Weft In- 
dian is not on the African, who. is iteej but on 
the Parliament of Great Britain, which, ac- 
cording tp our prefent fuppofition, is bound. 
The planter has no plea to invade the liberty 
of the one, fully as he- may be entitled to cx- 
a£t payment from the other. The African 
has incurred no debt ; he was no party to the 
fontradt; he haa not put himfelf into the 
hands of the Britifh Legiflature ; he has not 
engaged to ratify its bargains with its col^- 
nifts ; he has not pledged himfelf to furrender 
at the beck of a Guinea captain j to abandon 
his country, his friends, and his kindred ; to 
pine i^ fetters and mifery in the hold of a flave 
fhip ; to be trucked and bartered for money ; 
to expend his ftrength for ftrangers ; to bleed 
at the will of a mafter ; to groan under the 
whip of a ijiercilefs driver j to endure the 

taupt^j^ 
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tjiunts, the ignominy, and the oppreffion, 
which fall to the lot of hopelefs captivity; 
and to deliver all his pofterity into bondage 
for ever. Let tbofe difcharge debts who con- 
tradl them. England, it may be, had rather 
pay her creditors with African blood, than 
with her own gold. A ad this her Senators 
tell her is juflice. / 

But I muft now recall that conceffion 
which, for the purpofc of giving every ad- 
vantage to the argument which I have beea 
combating, I have hitherto made. I deny 
altogether that the Weft Indian planters (with 
the exception of fome proprietors of Ijjnds in 
the ceded iflands, \7h0fe cafe refts on grounds 
peculiar to itfelf, and not undeferving of fur- 
ther inquiry) will have any juft claim to 
pompcpfatiou from this country, if the Slave 
Trade fhall be inftantly aboliflied. For fe- 
veral reafons, two only of which I will men- 
tion, I deny that they will have any fuch 
claim. In the firft phce, I think it apparent, 
from the evidence laid before the Houfe of 
Commons, that the number of births among 
the negroes is now greater than that of the 
fieaths; and that the immediate AbolitiQa 

would 
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would contribute, in various ways therein 
Specified, to the general benefit of the pro^ 
prietors of the iflands. And, in the next 
place, it was completely eftablifhed in the 
late debate by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after he had defcribed the important 
advantages which would accrue to the Weft 
Indies from the immediate Abolition, that no 
pledge whatever has at any time been given 
by the Brltifti Parliament, either that the 
Slave Trade fliould not be fupprefled, or that 
the lofTes incurred in confequence of its fup- 
preflion, had any iofles been likely to take 
place, fliould be made good by the public, I 
will not injure his arguments, which were 
not only founded on general reafoning, but 
confirmed by a reference to particular ftar 
tutes, by attempting a detail of them. I truft 
that they will be laid before the world with 
fufficient correftnefs in fome of the promifed 
Reports of the Debate; and fliall content 
myfelf with adding, that to my mind they 
were perfedly conclufive. 

I fliould hope that no perfon who had an 

opportunity of hearing the reafoning of Mr. 

Pitt on the fubjedt of compenfation, can ilill 

8 have 
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have a doubt remaining as to the groundleflt 
nefs of all claims on the public, except, per- 
haps, with regard to the ceded iflands, which 
planters may bring forward. But 1 will not 
allow myfelf to apprehend, that any indivi- 
dual whatever who Ihall ferioufly put the 
matter home to his confcience, can fail of 
convincing himfelf that the claims of the 
Weft Indians to compenfation, had they been 
founded in truth and juftice, could not have 
vindicated the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for a moment. 

I would now therefore addrefs myfelf to 
all who have hitherto been difpofed to gra* 
dual rather than to immediate Abolition ; and, 
were it not that it might be conftrued into 
an appearance of prefumption, I would parti- 
cularly requeft the candid attention of thofe 
members of the Houfe of Commons, if any 
fuch fliould honour thefe pages with a peru- 
fal, who on the late difcuffion gave their 
fuffrages for the former meafure in oppofition 
to the latter. Thinkingi ^s unqueftionably I 
do, that the continuance of the Slave Trade 
for another hour can be juftified on no ground 
of policy or of reafon ; thinking that its coq- 

tinuance 
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tinuance is a^diredt violation of the principles 
of juftice and of the moft facred obligations of 
Chriftianity ; I give to all who voted for a 
limited prolongation of its exiftence full cre- 
dit for the purity of the motives by which 
they were actuated* And with refpedt to 
that gentleman, to whofe expreflions I have 
had occafion more particularly to allude, 
when endeavouring to refute the argument, 
that " oppofing claims of juftice'* forbad the 
immediate Abolition; I feel it my duty to de- 
clare, little as he can be concerned as to the 
opinion entertained of him by a ftranger, that 
i have ever been accuftomed to regard his 
charadter with refpedl and admiration j and 
that I ftill regard it with refpeft and admira- 
tion, deeply as I lai;nent that the meafurc 
which he fupported fhould have received, even 
for a fingle inftant, the countenance of fuch 
talents and of fuch virtues. 

I fhould confider myfelf as offering an in-- 
jury to the parliamentary friends of gradual 
Abolition, were I to reprefent them as having 
favoured that plan on any other grounds than 
the two general arguments which I havQ 
ftated. I fhould confider myfelf as. oflfering. 

them 
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them iri injury, were I to allege that they ' 
\Vere of that defcription of. men, who car- 
ing little, and knowing lefs, refpeding mo- 
mentous qiieftions on which they are tailed 
to decide, are always ready to adopt fome 
half-meafure, fomething intermediate befweeri 
right and wrong, antd applaud themfelves foif 
being perfons of moderation. I fhouM confi-* 
der myfelf as offering them an injury, were I to 
intimate that they had been led by confufed 
expeftations of fome national benefit to be at- 
tairied by the Slave Trade, of fome public or 
private evils to be dreaded from the fttbverfion 
of a long eftablifhed fyftem (delufive as all 
fuch expedlations, vifionary as all fuch fears 
would have been), to make a compromife 
between God and mammon % and, after ad- 
mitting 

« I cannot refrain from making a few fliort remarks irt 
this place, although they are not required by my prefent 
Ftne of argument, on the blind Ignorance, not to fay the 
bold impiety, of thofe who have prefumed to aflert that 
the Scriptures fan£tion the Slave Trade. That the Scrip- 
tures permit the exiftence, under certain circumftances, of 
the ftate of flavery v s^nd that the Supreme Being promul- 
gated laws to the Jews refpe£ting the proper mode of treat- 
ing thofe who, for their crimes, by their own confcnt, or 
for debt, had been brought into it, I readily allow. Burt 

if 
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mitting what 'is due to the former, refolve to 
poftpone the difcharge of the obligation till it 
fhould fuit the convenience of the latten I 
admit them to have purfued a courfe^ which 
they believed at the time to have been the 
line of duty ; and I admit that they purfued 
it for one or both of the reafons already men- 
tioned, namely, that proceeding in the way of 

if any man will yet dare to afErm, that, in plain contra- 
diftion to the acknowledged attributes of the Deity, any 
fanftion is given in the Old Teftament to thofe who reduce 
men to flavery by force or fraud, let him blufli .when he 
reads the following lines : " He that ftealeth a man and 
" felleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he (hall furely 
** be put to death." Exod. xxi. i6. I hope ere long to fee 
a BritKh A61 of Parliament enaft the fame penalty for the 
fame crime ; and not forget thofe who either in Africa or 
the Weft Indies fhall buy men who have been ftolen. 
Again : " If a man be found ftealing any of his brethren 
*^ of the children of Ifrael, and maketh merchaudifc of him, 
** or felleth him, then that thief (hall die ; and thou (halt 
** put away evil from among you.*' Dcut. xxiv. 7. This 
latter paflage only relates to the ftealitig or felling of a Jew 
by a brother Jew. But Chrift, we know, has commanded 
"US to confider and treat all mankind as our brethren. 

If any one afk what particular light the New Teftament 
throws on the Slave Trade, in addition to the conclufions 
to be drawn from its general precepts, he may confult the 
ninth and tenth verfes of the firft chapter of the firft Epiftle 
to Timothy, and obferve the defcription of perfons with 
whom " man-ftcalcrs" are claflcd by St. Paul. 

gradual 
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gradual Abolition would be the moft pradica^ 
ble, perhaps the only pradicable, method of 
cxtinguifhing the Slave Trade ; and that 
eonfiderations of juftkre due to the Weft-In- 
dians render it morally wrong to abolifh it at 
once. But if on reflexion they difcovcr both 
thcfe reafons to be erroneous; if they be^ 
,come convinced that the immediate Aboli- 
tion of the trade is the only fure method of 
abolifhing it at all; and is the only meafure; 
which juftice and religion permit confcientioua 
men to adopt > if they feel themfelves 
bound in duty to God and man to quit » 
dangerous and poHuted path^ which, on en- 
tering ity they conceived would lead to the 
dwelling of mercy, of equity, and of happi-* 
nefs ; but which they now behold pointing, 
at once to fraud and rapine, to anguifli and 
murder, to every thing that is atrocioufly 
and incurably iniquitous ; they have the com- 
fort of refleding, thar it is not yet too late 
to recede. They have the comfort to reflect 
that the rights, which the wjfdom of our 
conftitution confers on members of the Houfe 
of Comrax)ns, enflire to each individual, who 
poflefles a feat among the reprefentatives of 
the people, an opportunity of re*confidering 

Ids 
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niS conduit and the grounds of it ; of reGtU 
fying his mifconceptions ; and even if he 
finds that he has inadvertently been led inta 
fundamental errors, either with refped to 
fupporting or to refitting any meafure pro- 
pofed, df throwing the weight of his fuflfrage 
and of his exertions into that fcale which hd 
now perceives to be ftampled with the cha- 
radtets of juftice. Great is the praife which 
belongs to men who, ading under the im- 
pulfe of upright intentions, are fortunate 
enough to embrace at firft the proper courfe.- 
Yet greater praife is due to thofe, t^ho, in- 
fluenced by motives equally pure, but un- 
confcioufly miftaking the diredion in which 
they ought to have proceeded, have the im- 
derftanding to difcern, and the magnanimity^ 
to correct their error ; and triumphing over 
the artifices of the felf-interefted, who are 
folicitous to detain them in it, and ftrive ta 
alarm them by the profped of the tremendous 
charge of inconfiftency, do not hefitate ta 
avow, that the confiftency at which a good 
man ou^ht to aim, is the being confiftent 
in always doing what he believes to be his* 
duty ; and that having endeavoured to keep 
their minds ftill open to argument and con* 

vidion^ 
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viAion, they have difcovered that they were 
Icfs wife yefterday than they are today. 

If ever there was an occafion, when thofe^ 
who have given a vote on which they refledt 
with concern, are particularly called upon by 
every moral confideration to prevent by a 
timely and effedlual remedy the confequences 
to be dreaded, it is the prefent. Let them 
place before their eyes the enormity of the 
evil in queftion. Let them confider (I fpeak 
on a fuppoiiti,on which I am unwilling to 
think poffible, that the Houfe of Lords too 
ihould be of opinion, that the laws of God 
ina;y be fufpended by an aft of Parliament, 
and that fome duration, however limited, 
Ihould be granted to the Slave Trade) how 
many thoufands and tens of thoufands of their 
fellow-creatures, from whom they have re-^ 
ceived no injury, who have committed no 
'crime, they will have contributed to plunge 
into a complication of the greateft of human 
calamities. Let them alfo reflect on the ad- 
ditional multitudes, which from paft experi- 
ence we may expe£k to be mangled, flaugh- 
tered, or rendered miferable for life in thofe 
fcenes of war, treachery, and outrage, by 

A a means 
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means of which our flave fhips are fo be fill- 
ed. During the continuation of the term, 
fhould a terra be granted, the eagernefs of the 
planters to buy flaves, and the confequent iri- 
creafe of price, together with the apprehen- 
fion of a fpeedy period being put to their exe- 
crable traffic, will ftimuhte the brutal avarice 
of the flave-takers to tenfold exertions, and 
increafe in an equal proportion the devaftatioii 
and miferics of Africa. " Wo to the inha- 
** bitants of the earth ; for the Devil is come 
** down unto you, having great wrath, be* 
" caufe he knoweth that be bath but a Jborf 
*' time!^ Well may thefe words of holy writ 
be applied to that devoted land ! But fup- 
pofing the term to be extremely (hort, to be 
one or two years ; fuppofing too that it woul^ 
be poffible to limit the number of wretched 
beings to be feized in Africa, and exported to 
the Weft Indies; fuppofing that only ten- 
thoufand more of our fellow-creatures were- 
tp be received on board our flave Ihips ; I 
earneftly beg evQry member of the Legiflature 
to paufe for a moment, and before he gives 
his aflent to a Bill for that purpofe, to make 
the cafe of one of thofe ten thoufand Negroes^ 
whofe liberty and happinefs he is called upon 
o to 
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to vote away in cold blood, fairly and impar- 
tially his own. Let him do as he would be 
done by. Let him collefit together all the 
reafons for aflenting to that bill which others 
have produced, and add to them all which his 
bwn ingenuity can fuggeft. Let him afk 
himfelf ; and let him anfwer himfelf truly^ 
for much is at flake ; whether, if he were 
that Negro, he fhould think thofe reafons juf- 
tified his being enflaved. Let him alk him- 
felf, whether they would juftify the enflaving 
of that Negro, if pleaded before an unpreju- 
diced court of juftice. Let him alk himfelf, 
whether they will juftify it at that tribunal, 
before which he and that Negro will fhortly 
ftand face to face. 

What ma^ we hot expcd from the virtufe 
of individuals, when fo generous and laudable 
an ardour pervades the people at large ? It is 
indeed an ardour which does not difgrace the 
caufe in which it is difplayed. Whatever 
feeble efforts may have been made to caft re- 
fledions on a few of the Petitions prefented 
to Parliament ; it is impoffible for any reafon- 
able man to deny, that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, while they have performed the 
A a 2 duty 
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duty which they owe to the Conftitutro'n, hf 
applying to the Houfe of Commons in that 
temperate and refpedful manner, in which 
every branch of the Legiflature ought to be 
addrefled} have manifefted their dcteftatioti 
of the Slave Trade with a nearer approach to 
unanimity, with more decided conviction, 
and, I may add, with more knowledge of the 
fubjedt in queftion, than was ever experienced 
before on any public meafure. It is an ardour 
which I truft will never fubfide, until this 
traffic is utterly extinguiflied. While the fer- 
pent has life there is danger. It may appear to 
have received a fatal wound ; but if it be not 
fpeedily cruflied to pieces, it may prolong year 
after year its baneful exiftence, and at length re- 
vive in all its wonted horrors. No circumftance 
is fo likely to prevent the Slave Tr^de fromi be- 
ing abolilhed, as for the country to imagine 
that it is in fad: aboliflied already. If oppofed 
with active and perfevering exertions, it will be 
annihilated : if defpifed and negleded, it will 
fecretly refume its ftrength. Imitating the 
example already given in Parliament by Mr. 
Wilberforce and his aflbciates, I truft the 
people of Great Britain will wafli their hands 
from having any concern in bringing in a Bill 

^ for 
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for gradual Abolition. I truft that, behold- 
ing with abhorrence a Bill giving a licence for 
the pradice of treachery, and for the com- 
miffion of murder, for the difFufion of the 
greateft miferies, and for tlie perpetration of 
the blacked crimes, they will refufe to par- 
take in the guilt ; and will not be beguiled, 
by the pafling of fuch a Bill, to enter into any 
truce or parley with iniquity. I truft that, 
without delay or intermiflion, they will adopt 
every lawful method, public or private, for 
cutting (hort the term of rapine and devafta- 
tion in its courfe ; and never lay down their 
ponftitutional arms, until the enemy be conj^ 
pletely deftroyed, 
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The foregoing Tra£l was written and pulv 
lifhed immediately after the Houfe of Com-* 
mons had refolved, on the fecond of April 
1792, that the Slave Trade ought to be^r^- 
dually aboliflied ; and before the Houfe had 
proceeded to deliberate concerning the precife 
period during which th? traffic was to be 
ficenfcd. 

The importance of the general fubjed, as 
referring to every principle which ought to 
influence the hearts and the confciences of 
men, and the diftin£t confideration which it 
has received in the Treatife concerning the 
Principles of Moral Philofophy % feem to evince 
jhat it is not improper to join the " Remarks*' 

* Part H. Chapter VlII. 
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and that Treatife in one volume. The fame 
reafons appear further to require a brief date* 
ment of the fubfequent proceedings of the 
Britilh Parliament refpedling the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. ' 

Shortly after the Eafter Recefs, the Houfe 
of Commons refumed its deliberations con- 
cerning the Abolition; and the conteft between 
the friends of immediate and of gradual abo- 
lition inftantly recommenced. The obje£t of 
the fi^rmer was to reduce the time to be 
granted for the continu?ince of the Slave Trade 
(for unhappily they had proved unable to pre- 
vent feme time from being allowed) within 
the narroweft limits poffible. The Utter dif- 
fered much among themfelves in opinion re- 
fpedling the length of the term to be fix§d. 
On the twenty-fifth of April 1792 Mr. 
Dundas moved a refolution, limiting the con- 
tinuance of the Slave Trade to the firft day of 
January 1 800. An amendment was moved 
by Lord Mornington, that the year ** 1793'' 
fhould be fubftitqted in the place of the year 
" 1 800.** After a long debate this amend- 
ment was rejedted by a majority of one hun- 
dred 
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dred and fifty-eight to one hundred and nine. 
The Houfe then adjourned. 

On the twenty-eighth of the fame montli 
Mr. Dundas again propofed his former refor 
lution ; and Lord Mornington moved to fub- 
ftitute the year " 1 795" in the place of the 
year " 1800.'' This amendment alfo was re- 
jeded after much difcuffion, though by a 
fmaller majority than the former ; the num- 
bers, on a divifion, being, ft)r the amendment, 
one hundred and twenty- one j againfl; it, ong 
Jiundred and fixty-one, 

Su: Edw^ird Knatchbull then moved that the 
year " 1 796" (hould be fubftituted in the place 
pf the year *' 1800." This amendment prov- 
ed fuccefsful J the numbers, on a divifion, be- 
ing, for it, one hundred and fifty-one, againfl; 
it, one hundred and thirty-two. 

Shortly afterwards the Houfe of Commons 
communicated to the Houfe of Peers the refo- 
lution, which it had pafled refpeding the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade on the firft of January 
1 796; I and defired ,the concurrence of the 
Upper Houfe in that refolution. 

The 
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The Houfe of Lords being of opinion^ that 
It would not be proper to reft their final de- 
termination on the evidence which had beea 
given before the Privy Council, and before a 
, Committee of the Houfe of Commons ; feveral 
of the Lords propofed, for the purpofe of ex- 
pediting the bufmefs, that the witneffes to be 
examined by the Houfe fhould not be exa- 
mined at the Bar, but before ah open Com- 
mittee up ftairs. The motion was unfuccefsful j 
and in a fubfequent year it was renewed with 
po better fate, 

From that time to the prefent, during a 
ipace of full three years, the matter has reftcd 
with the Houfe of I^ords. In no year have 
many days, or parts, to fpeak more properly, 
of many days, beeqi employed in hearing 
evidence. In the prefent feflion I believe 
that evidence has never been heard at all. 

This tardinefs in point of progrefs feems 
to have been equally repugnant to the wiihes 
and to the expedlations of the friends of the 
immediate abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
even of the generality of thofe who preferred 
a gradual abolition ; and has excited on va- 
rious 
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pons occafions no fmall degree of public 
animadverfion. That it iias knowingly arifeu 
from improper motives I do not mean tq 
affirm. May every perfon who has contrir 
buted to it be able to juftify his motives at 
that day, when the fecret^ of all hearts fhal| 
be revealed ! 

When the queftion of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade was under difcuffion in the Houfe 
pf Commons, thofe members who contended 
for its continuance, whether for a longer or 
for a fliorter period, refted their principal ar- 
jguments on the wants of our Colonies ; and 
almofl: univerfally reprobated that part (and 
it was no inconfiderable part) of the trade in 
(laves carried on by Great Britain, which had 
for its objed the fupply of foreign colonies, 
as highly detrimental in point of policy to the 
interefts of this country. In confequence there- 
fore of the flownefs of the proceedings of the 
Houfe of Lords on the general fubje<a:, a bill 
for the immediate abolition of that branch of 
the Slave Trade, which confifted in fupplying 
foreign nations, was fent up laft year from the 
Commons to the Lords. But in the Houfe 
of Lords it was unfuccefsfuL 

Such 
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Such has been the progrefs, and fuch I5 the 
prefent ftate, of a queftion, which to a refledl- 
ing mind, that contemplates the muhitude of 
unhappy beings whofe deareft interells are in- 
volved in the decifion, will perhaps appear the 
moft important that was ever fubmitted to a 
human tribunal. In the mean time, though 
Juftice paufcs, Havock paufes not. Deliberat 
Roma^ perit Saguntum. During the laft three 
years rapine and treachery have been redou-? 
jbling their exertions, as might naturally be 
cxpeded, on the Coaft of Africa ; and the im- 
portation of flaves into our iflands has been 
moft enormous. The courfe of future events 
is infcrutable : but as fkr as we can forefee^ 
there feem appearances fufEcient to juftify the 
belief, that the divine indignation will not 
much longer endure the exiftence of the Slave 
Trade ; and that what Great Britain does not 
by means of law. Providence will do by in- 
ftruments of vengeance. Whatever be the 
iffue of the prefent conteft with France, it is 
impoflible to conceive that the principles which 
have been inftilleJ by the French into the 
breafts of the negroes will ever be eradicated 
from fucb minds ; or that there can be any 
profpecl of their refraining from perpetual 

effort^ 
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efForts to fliake off their bondage by every 
fpecies of maflacre and defolation, (and from 
the immenfe ^ fuperiority of their numbers, 

no 

*> In Mr. Edwards's Hiftory of the Weft Indies, (410. 
1793) the number of negroes in the Bvitifli Weft Indian 
Colonies is ftated to be four hundred and fifty thoufand. 
Vol. 11. P. 34. The number therefore at prefent cannot 
be much, if at all, left than half a million. Indeed it vei^y 
probably is greater. 

The hiftorian to whom I have referred furniflics an ad- 
ditional example of the inconCftcncics into which thofc 
perfons neceflarily fall, who plead for the continuance of 
the Slave Trade, and at the fame time attend, in a cer- 
tain degree, to the principles of juftice. ^fhus. Vol. II. 
P. 34, he fpcaks of " the fad profpecl of four hundred 
•' and fifty thoufand reafonable beings (in the Englifti 
** iflands only) in a ftate of barbarity and flavery ; of 
** whom — I will not fay the major part, but — ^grcat num- 
** bers afluredly have been torn from their native country 
*' arid deareft connexions by means which no good niind 
" can reflcft upon but with fentimcnts of difguft, com- 
** miferation, and forrow." In a fubfequent part of his 
work alfo, after enumerating certain means by which 
he admits that the Slave Trade is fupplicd (in which 
enumeration however he lays little, if any, ftrefs on fomc 
moft flagitious means of fupplying it, which are perfeftly 
notorious and fully authenticated), he fays : *' By thcfc 
" means, and the commutation of death into flavery, for 
" crimes real and pretended, are the nations of Europe 
** fupplicd ; and it cannot furely be a qucftion among z 
^ humane and enlightened people concerning the unlaw-. 

" fulnefo 
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fab force of the Whites can long refift their 
attempts) unlefs they (hall be treated in a way 
in which they never will nor can be treated 
while the Slave Tirade fiibfifts j and unlefs the: 
acceffioh of nfewly impdned Africans, the great 
fotirce of paft infurredlions, be totally pre- 
cluded. May the repentance of Great Britain 
be fpceJy and effedual ! May thofe who arei 
perfonally intereftcd in the fate of the Weft 
Indian iflands ceafe blindly to oppofe the only 
ineafure, which affords a probable chance of 
preferving their property, their cotinedions^ 
and their relative?, from deftrudion ! And 
may every man who feels himfelf ftaggered 
by tlic afTcrtiori^ that the prefent feafon of 
public embarafliiient is an unfit time for the 
adoption of fo great a mcafure, aflc himfelf 
thefc two queftions : Whether any time can 

" fulnefs of a traffic thus fupported." Vol. II. P. 105, 
106. Yet he proceeds almoil immediately to objcrt to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade on the part of Great 
Britain ; contending for the deliberate continuance of a 
traffic^ thus radically and confelTedly unjuft ; and ground- 
ing his arguments on aflertions and reafonings, which, I 
jrefumeywill not appear to have any real foundation in 
point of fa£l to many perfons, v/ho have iludied with 
im impartial mind the documents rcf|>c£ling the Slave 
Trade, which have been laid before the public. 

be 
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be a proper time to continue a pradice radi- 
cally barbarous, unjuft, and unchriilian ? and! 
whether, if there be any time really more 
proper than another for the performance of 
an slOl of indifpenfable duty, it be not the time 
when by reverfes of fortune or impending 
dangers God admonifhes us to confider and 
to repent. 

YoxALL Lodge, 
May 30, 1795, 
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